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LEROY SCOTT 


In the next, the May, issue 
of this magazine we shall 
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You Never Can Tell! 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F. k. c. s. 


Associate Director, Camp Department, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


OYS and girls, irked by study and 
itching for play, sometimes feel that 
their assiduous application to school, shop 
or office work is not worth while—that 
the knowledge and experience they are ab- 
sorbing will not be useful to them as men 
and women. “What's the use?” is an all- 
too-prevalent cry by men and women as 
well as boys and girls. The judgment of a 
youth of twelve as to what the adult of 
thirty can use of knowledge and experience 
is, of course, worthless. But it is some- 


times a boy and girl habit to see no utility 
in poring over books that do not thrill them 
with romance and adventure. So they ask: 
“What's the use of all this, anyway?” 
Ignorance is always enthusiastic—knowl- 
edge and understanding ever sober and re- 


strained. It was Lord Bacon, wisest of 
his time and generation, who said: “Knowl- 
edge in youth is wisdom in age.” 

There is no knowledge, no accomplish- 
ment of the head, hand and heart that is 
not constantly of human service, no matter 
when or where applied. It is how knowl- 
edge is applied that renders it useful or 
useless in every instance. The great truth 
that boys and girls should discover is that 
all the knowledge and experience they 
acquire is so much gold deposited in the 
world’s greatest bank, the Bank of Human 
Efficiency. That bank has financed every 
form of progress the world has made. It 
is the insurer of the world’s material well 
being and happiness. Into it countless 
millions have deposited every form of 
human knowledge and experience. The 
great surplus of that remarkable bank is 
Wisdom, the force that guides the world 
through every stress and storm. 

So you never can tell what seemingly 
worthless knowledge or human experience 
will someday, somewhere, enable you to 
lead and win where, if you were ignorant, 
you would have to follow or fail. 


In our organized summer camps of good 
character boys and girls are taught never 
to despise any form of wholesome knowl- 
edge and characterforming experience, 
however useless it may seem at the time. 
There is in all our lives a day ahead when 
what we have learned in youth may be 
worth thousands in money and power and 
happiness. You never can tell! We, who 
write this to the camp boys and girls of 
the country, are now finding thé greatest 
happiness and the largest material benefits 
from studies, training and experience which 
we deemed useless thirty-odd years ago, 
when it was irksome to study and some- 
times unenjoyable to train physically while 
the spirit to play or do something else pos- 
sessed us. Now we are grateful to those 
schoolmasters, wilderness guides and camp- 
mates who taught us to hunt for knowl- 
edge and experience no matter where or 
what the trail and hoard them up as the 
squirrel hoards its winter food. 

Clean knowledge, experience and a 
benevolent nature are the best foundations 
of a lofty human character. It is in the 
qualified summer camp that a boy and girl 
acquire more constructive knowledge and 
experience in ten weeks than they ordi- 
narily might in ten months or years. 

We have visited over 400 camps and 
know the individual character of qualified 
camps the country over. We will gladly 
help parents and boys and girls who need 
assistance in the selection of the right 
camp. Consult us freely; there is no 
charge for this service. The men and 
women of tomorrow who are boys and 
girls today must be campttrained if they 
are to draw Life’s dividends from the Bank 
of Human Efficiency. The study, training 


‘and experience that may seem useless to a 


boy or girl, may eventually make the fame 
and fortune of a man or woman. You 
never can tell! 


Address all communications to Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Chrysler “58” Sedan, 
$095, f. o. b. Detroit 


PRECISELY THE SAME QUAEITY- 
PERFORMANCE-—APPEARANCE-AT 
ELECTRIFYING NEW LOWER PRICES 


Since the Chrysler “58” was an- 
nounced last June, nearly 10,000 
men and women have testified 
every month by their orders that 
this wonderful car gives most for 
the money. 


Such striking performance advan- 
tages as 58 miles an hour, 5 to 25 
miles in 8 seconds and 25 miles 
to the gallon of gas—combined 
with many other outstanding 
superiorities—won for it instant 
acceptance which caused it to 
outsell competition everywhere in 
its own particular price group. 


Now the electrifying new lower 
prices make Chrysler “58” more 
unmistakably than ever the value 
supreme in its class. In the ac- 


NEW 

CHRYSLER “‘58”"=Touring Car, $84 
Sedan, $995. Disc wheels optional. 
. . 


CHRYSLER “70’’—Phaeton, $1305; 


Coach, 


sg? 


s; Roadster Special, 
Hydraulic four-wheel brakes at slight extra cost. 


Ss, 


complishment of these new prices 
there has been no change in 
body quality, comfort or style, no 
change in the high quality design, 
materials and workmanship 
which won spontaneous and 
widespread preference and ad- 
miration for Chrysler “58”. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is 
eager to show you that at these 
new lower prices, Chrysler “58” 
continues to offer precisely the 
same quality—precisely the same 
performance—precisely the same 
fine appearance—precisely the 
same beautiful body and chassis— 
which those who know motor 
car quality agree have placed 
Chrysler “58” on the topmost 
value pinnacle. 


PRICES 


$890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; 


7 . 


: Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1605; Royal Coupe, 


$1795; Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL = *80”.—Phaeton, $ 2645; Roadster, (wire wheels standard equipment; wood 


wheels optional) $288s; Coupe, four passenger, 
passenger, $3595; Sedan-limousine, $3695. 


$3195; 


Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven- 


All prices f.o.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service 
tion to extend the convenience of time-payments. 


All models equipped with full balloon tires. 


everywhere. All dealers are in posi- 
Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco patented car numbering system, 
exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counterteited and cannot be altered or removed 


without conclusive evidence of tampering. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


S 


CHRYSLER 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS, NEW E ENGLAND _AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


CAMP PIDLEWILDy 
. af POSAEeS. ae i . 


Ve: See 


= St 


Boys have thrilling times on this regular Robinson Crusoe island, with its wide, 


woods 


the waves with the speed boat. 


Baseball, sailing, swimming, tennis, golf instruction, aquaplaning, fishing, all under expert coaches. No 
extras, even for Mt. Washington trip. Booklet. L. D. Roys, 42 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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sandy beaches and big inland 
Days fly by exploring hidden trails, canoeing in secluded coves and down foaming rivers, or cutting 


— C= - 














BIG K RANCH TRAIL 


The West brought East. 
Ranch Life in New’ England. 
For 60 boys 16 or over. 
Headquarters at foot of 
Ragged Mountain. Pri- 
vate lake stocked with 
trout Pe rmanent camps 
at Northwood, New 
Hampshire, ond Eastford, 
Connecticut. 

Circular trip on Western 
Cow Ponies through New 
England over White Mt. 
— Trails and down the Con- 
“= necticut River Valley. 


For illustrated booklet, address 
STANLEY KELLEY, Andover, N. H. 












Camp Cobbossee 


Lake Cobbosseecontee, Winthrop, Maine 
i Senior 
7ieti 25th Season = 43 to 1 
Equipped for every camping interest on Land and 
Water under Expert Instruction. Fine Athletic 
Fields. Clay Tennis Courts. Large Fleet of Canoes 
and Rowboats. Manual Training. Horses.Tutoring. 
Tents and Bungalows, Excel- 
lent Food. Resident Physician. 
Careful Supervision. 
Illustrated Booklet 
Mr. & Mrs. R. R. MARSANS, 
217 So. Burnett Street 
East Orange, New Jersey 





Kamp Kill Kare 


Summer Camp for Boys 
20th season. All camp conveniences, tents and 
cabins. Experienced staff. Trained nurse. All 
sports. Interesting bus and water trips. JJus- 
trated booklet on request. Address RALPH F. 
Perry, Director, Principal Morristown High 








School, Box R, Morristown, New Jersey. 


CAMP WAGANAKI For Boys 
in Lake Region of Maine. Our long established Maine 
Oamp has a remarkable record for re-enrollment. Many 
boys returning 4 and 5 years. Limited to 4 boys. 
& MRs. CARLE O. WaRREN, 1142 Thornton Ave., 
® PLAINFIELD, N. J. Telephone 608 J Plainfield 








CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS 


Lake Winnecook, Unity, Maine 
24th season Our campers become expert swimmers, 
riders and marksmen. The kind of a summer a boy 
most enjoys. Illustrated booklet. 
4, Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 


Herbert L. Rand, 











OGON I ZZ White Mountain 
Camp for Girls 
Peace of limitless forests Quiet of New Hamp- 


shire hills. . . . Lap of soft inland waters. . . 
Spotted shade of forest paths. . Spell of life in 


the open. And under the spell, working with nature 
to develop grace and poise and self-expression. Tliis 
the Ogontz holiday place in the White Mountains; 
these the surroundings where girls respond to the 
spell of the out-of-doors. No extra charge for riding 
560 acres Golf. All sports. Cabins with electric 
lights and running water Log Hall club for older 


girls. Write for catalog. Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa. 











KAMP KEEBEC For Boys 


Phippsburg, Maine. Combines the advantages of 
fresh and salt water camps. Varied activities. Fee 
$160. Two months’ season. Boys may earn part of 
this. For illustrated booklet address 

C. L. STEVENS, South Deerfield, Mass. 


CAMP BAY STATE, TILTON, N.H. 


For boys 9-18. Trips to dll points of interest in the White Mts., 
and Lakes in N. H. featured. Sports. Woodcraft Circle. 
Rifle Range Nature - Study. Every boy learns to swim. 
8 weeks $200.00. Write for booklet 

M. M. Ballam, 28 Peirce St., Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Boys 9 to 16 


CAMP OSSIPEE 257322325 


On _the most beautiful lake of the White Mountains, 
N. H. For those who want the best. 
Photos and Circular on request. 
_Principal J. C. Bucher, Box R, Peekskill, N.Y. 


CAMP WINAUKEE For Boys 


On Lake Winnep kee, White M t H. 

&e hh Perfect sand beach; fine equipment. Selected ian 

predominantly Jewish; ages 7 to 18. Many with us 

=>’ since 1920. Fee, $325. Secretary. 609 W. 114th 
St., Apt. 62, New York, N. Y. 


CAMP STILSON conerSarmices, n.¥. 


Modern Equipment. Expert Instructors. ALL SPORTS 
Limited to 40. Camp fee includes six hours per week 
of horsemanship, six day auto trip, six day canoe trip 
Illustrated Booklet. R. P. Hughes, 5451 Delmar, St 
Louis. Mo. 


Gmp WENTWORTH 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. For 50 Boys 8 to 16. On Lake Went- 
worth in the foothills of the White Mountains. Every camp 
activity supervised by experts. For Booklet, address 

M. S. GILES, FESSENDEN SCHOOL, WEST NEWTON, MASs. 


BONNIE DUNE, “%i.<* 


A unique program for 7 and happiness. Selected 

group that demands the ._ A Nautical Camp on salt 

water. Boys 8-14 years ams a ae limited. 

Mrs. Dwiehs | L. Rogers, wie’ Rogers, Jr., Directors, 
20 Parkside Rend’ Providence Ri. 


CAMP YANKEE, For Boys ,<7st ike, 


Ideal location. Well balanced program under excellent Counselorsh 
and the persona! supervision a a 2 Physical Director. Excellent > 


ab * Bd Woodcraft, Hikes, Swimmin M Tuto 
py ty “Moderate fee. Season, , napek Backer, ‘. 


C. A. Extkson, Ph, B. Director. 67 Union Place, Rideaiclé Park, W. J. 
Bantam Lake 
mnecticut 
CAMP WONPOSET “: 
Acamp for young boys in the Berkshires. 100 miles 
from New York City. Everything a boy can wish for. 
21st Season. Booklet on request 


Robert R. Tindale, 31 East 7ist Street, New York City 

















Sargent Camps 
For Girls Peterboro, N. H. 


Speed with the wind ‘over the waters of Haif- 
Moon Lake in a light, slender scull. Ride over 
the mountains on your favorite horse. Enjoy tennis, 
nature study, canoeing, swimming with skilled in- 
struction at the best equipped camp in America 

Carefully selected saddle horses with expert 
management. 

Sargent Club for girls over 20 appeals to busi- 
ness or professional women of moderate means with 
short vacations. All advantages of superb equip- 
ment of the Junior, Senior Camps. Send for booklet, 


Camp Secretary, 20 Everett em. Contatign, Mass. 








-WAUKEELA CAMP Fi FOR - GIRLS 
Conway, N. H. 


All land and water sports. Horseback, 
canoe and hiking trips a specialty. 


Skilled instructors and completely 
equipped camp. Booklet on request. 


Miss Frances A. Davis, Director 














Mt. Vernon Seminary Washington, D.C. 


Silver Lake, N. H. 
ms Girls. eeaeeins land and water sports. Glorious 
Good es in the saddle. Best of care. : 
CLUSIVE FEE. Booklet. at Blanche Carstens, 912 
Gardens Apt., Forest Hills, N. Y. 

jnapee 

Camp Monauke |} bt 
An Island Camp for Girls 8 to 16. All Land and 
Water Sports, Horseback Riding, Aesthetic Dancing. 
ae to White Mountains, Hikmg and Canoe Trips 
Limited Enrollment. Booklet. Address Miss Marguerite 
pofford, J. B. Stetson University, Deland, Florida 


REGGMERE for Girls 
Antrim, N. H., on Gregg Lake. Altitude 
1800 ft. Limited to 65 girls from cultured 
Jewish families. Three directors and 17 cow 
sellors. Individual attention. Sixth season 
Mrs. Morris Kiein, 609 W. Ii4th St., New York. N. Y. 


ABENA 


For Girls. Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
Twentieth Season. Booklet. 
Miss Hortense Herson, 46 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BARTA CAMP 


For Girls. Casco, Me. One of the best equipped 
and most ideally located camps in New England 
Juniors. Seniors. Illustrated booklet. 

Exurnor C. Barta, Box 125, =a, RW 


Camp Maranacook tes" 


Excellent table. Strong camp council of experienced men. On 
of the best equipped camps in America. Carefully planned daily 
program. All sports. Canoe and mountain trips. Illustrate! 
booklet. Wan. H. Morgan, Director, Readfield, Maine. 

















n 
Summer address, Sours Casco, MAINE 
Winter address 
122 Hieu StT., PORTLAND, MAINE 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS, NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Camp Wickaboag 


‘or SO Boys from 8 to 18 
Up Indian mreck valley near the foothills of the beau- 
tiful Berkshires. The camp owns 400 acres of woodlands, 
gardens, and playing fields. Near the property runs the 
King Philip and Winthrop trails and others which once 
resounded to the savage warwhoop in the days of the 
Indian wars. 
: ere a boy experiences a never-to-be-forgotten summer. 
: He rides horseback on superior Kentucky thoroughbred 
Fe S H O B CAMP For / horses, sails on Lake Wickaboag, and fishes for speckled 
y trout and black bass. A lake lies entirely within the 
N GIRLS camp confines — ides perfect facilities for —_e 
‘ —shoal water for beginners and deeper water for diving 
(On Fairlee Lake), So. Fairlee, Vt. 4 / The camp offers all the advantages of the usual boy’s 
“The Camp of Happiness.”" Attractive Bungalows. 4 camp plus unique features in a very unusual atmosphere, 
Horseback riding under excellent instructor; all The upstairs section of an old saw mill is equipped with 
athletics, water sports, handicrafts and nature work. - . simple machinery for the making of turned woeden articles. 
Excellent table. Careful personal supervision over : One of the events is the making of small sailing boats to 
all. Write for Illustrated Booklet to: x be raced on the pond. For bovs interested in scientific 
Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Osgood agriculture, simple courses and experiments have been ar- 
18 No. Main St. Bradford, Vt. ranged. Write for catalog 
DR. ARTHUR W. GILBERT, Director 
West Brookfield, Massachusetts 














ck | CATHEDRAL || Camp Cowasset 


The Seashore Camp for Girls on Buzzards Bay 
Glorious days at the seashore! The salty tang of 


A " d fi } the open sea, the fragrance”of pine forests add zest 
camp planned tor to all land and water sports. Free horseback riding 
creative restfulness with expert instruction, Overnight camping trips, 


THE TALL PINES CAMP through work and tennis, games, Dramatics, Crafts. Senior, Junior 


The best summer of all—in a delightful fairyland lay intelligently Camps. Catalog. Miss Beatrice A. Hunt, 22 
of fragrant pine woods near Bennington, N. H. Care- P! y -$ 2 Plymouth Street, Holbrook, Mass. 
free, happy days doing just the things girls from 7 directed to fit our 
to 18 love. Sizzling bacon ‘round a campfire, over- - 
night hikes, canoeing on a sunny clear lake, swim- girls for another 
ming and horseback riding. Arts and crafts. The . 

camp a noted fer its conten ond well-cnapited winter of school = 
table. he Club (separate), for college students, * ss 

professional and business women, receives campers and social activity. 
for short vacations. Booklets on request. Booklet sent on request. 

MISS EVELINA REAVELEY ; - 

Box R. mwced, H.W. Mrs. Henry Payson Dowst 
Winthrop, Maine 4 


For Girls = - ~ 
~=— | i|: 2 Watatic 


ee if MOUNTAIN CAMP for GIRLS 


d i ; 
Finan by FS hy phy 5 a On Take Winnekeag, Ashburnham, 
Illustrated Booklet Mass. Sleeping bungalows. 1200 feet 
= elevation. Invigorating air. All water 
Miss Sara R. Carter, The Avon sports. FREE Horseback riding. 
6 East Read Street Baitimore, Md. No extras. Mountain trips. Whole- 
r some surroundings CATALOG of 


& LIN-E-KIN BAY CAMP > For Girls . Vermont Mise r. iathitd taek Director, Box 
PS 





















































Ro 
Healthy, Happy, Salt WaterCamp forGirls “THE HORSEBACK. a 


on the Coast of Maine. Send for Booklet. “The Camps without Extras” 
Camp Idlewild for boys Lake Wi uk 
see arg Mrs GR BRANCH ||| geap tated fe hom om ake, Sonat gn ome ae TA. I 





a booklets. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin 
jusetts. 


Oo WwW. L H E A D C A M P Sect, Caaetaen — sponte. "RIDING. HIKING. 


ON LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, QUEBEC Miss Phoebe R. ilaskell, Marion, Mass. 


For boys 10 to 18 years. 
A Camp that is Different. No extras. —— Fairlee 
Beit egiarae Warthteld, Vt CAMP OWAISSA 
i. F. war 7 
ar “bs A Camp for Girls, All sports. Lamp swim- Indian Lake, Adirondacks, New York. With all the de- 


;L E N NB R rey oO K 4d a ming, canceing, archery, rifle shooting, lights of water, mountain and woodland. All sports. 


A Camp for 50 handicrafts, weaving, woodcraft, dancing, Sallie E. Wilson, Box R, National Cathedral School, 


Boys 
On Lake Memphremagog. Horseback Riding, Canoe Trips, dramatics, nature! study, mountain trips, Washington, D. C. 
Sailing, Fishing. Motor Boats. All Sports directed by Harry camping trips, straw rides, electric light. No extras. 


a ee famous o_o athiete. Illustrated Booklet. Write for illustrated booklet. 
R. Dane, 548 Parkview Ave., Detroit, Michigan. aR. Mrs. Norman Ohite's 
CAMP GUNIT Girls 10-14. On Lake ee tm “ 
LA A Ontario in Niagara Dis _—__—— SEEEEaeae Camp, “Mayflower” 
uict. Guill comp. Meuse stnsuiem Tussi cession. CAMP JO-LEE for Girls 22..0n For Junior Girls on Cape Cod. Illustrated booklet. 


Screened cabins. [Excellent table. Graduate nurse. Sa’ 
Riding, land and water sports. Staff complete. Address A well-oat pode. Wer == ‘at eat repitation an Mrs. Norman White, Orleans, Mass. 


September 15 to Jume 1 Mentone, California. fine Jewish homes. Ten sta 
= scsex | CAMP NEEWAH in the Berkshires 


CANADA, ONTARIO, GRIMSBY. gat oe eee ace Poeaeg 


. 2 Morningside For girls 7to 17. Swimming, boating, hiking, baseball, basketball, 
tennis, archery, fencing, dramatics, handcrafts, aesthetic dancing, 
C A 7 P W I H A K rei W - horseback riding, golf instruction. Limited enrollment. 110 miles 


ay ee — - - < nt. 
from New York. Write for Booklet. MRS. B. P. SCHMITT 
The Canoeing 


















































‘on i — rr Girls’ camp in the Green Mountains; all usual camp ac- New YORK, Brooklyn, 1723 E. 7th St., Dept. R. 
‘ew Hampshire tivities including horsemanship. Jllustrated catalogue 


Dr. and Mrs. John S. May, Cohes: upon request. erly ge * CAMP YOKUM for GIRLS 


amp. 1 | Franci. is Prof. and Mrs. Arthur E. Winslow 
Altitude 1875 ft. Crystal clear gem of a mountain lake at Eaeh of of 
A M Pp Cc A K 7 E Berkshires. 107 of the finest girls in the nation. Every land and 
water sport under expert leaders 
awe bo: irl, Right weeks $300. Laund horseback ridi toring, onl: 
the ~ of Maine o on Lake Lacerne. Trained FOR G IR L > au “Teansiler positions filled. Illustrated ‘Boo ee rice 














Among 
urse. Anna F. Berauit, Director— id Vi treet, 
School, . jy ey’ Street, Porctchester, Ce sa Gives the opportunity for a high class camp experience d Mary E. Richardson, 69 s Mass. 


cost. eg ye gg ing Mr. or Mire. outs. 


The BANCROFT’ Camp | Sen's tint 2 tan MON-O-MOY;The Sea Camp FOR BOYS 
EGGEMOGGIN CAMP fo Gin rl Hast Harvewel East Brewster, Mass.—Cape Cod. Superb bathing, sai 
fr Backward Children ism ome, Onseh many. Moreanach ites ee, Aittere. | ink. canceing. deep wen faking: land spore. = 


Resident 
Ages 8 to 20. c lake. Senior, Int ediate, J ( 
On the Maine coast, near Rockland Tuition $320. Laundry only extra. Booklet on request. H. &. Dod - id, Woscesten, Henin Glee bee 


Principal and Mrs. E. L. Montgomery 
Life in the open with Swimming. Canoeing, Motor Fairmont School 2107 S St., Washington, D. C. 


Boating, Deep-Sea Fishing and other Water Sports. a — > — Tutoring and 
a Dy Ag —— Dg WAWENOCK—OWAISSA | MASHNEE, srnner com 
Trained Directors, Experienced Teachers and Nurses A camp for girls on Lake Sebago. A mile of shore-sand | Qn Buzzards Bay. Boys swim, aquaplane, sail, cruise 
give individual attention to the particular needs of and cliffs. All water and land Sports. Free Horseback | and learn seamanship under seasoned sailors. All land 
each child. oans o oe. ~~ Eire: 7 en ae we Pan sports. Tutoring if desired. For literature address, 
Physician and trained nurse always at camp. House. Fryeb burg. Me. y o. J M. W. Murray, Director, 149 Cabot St., Newton, Mass. 
Under same direction as The Bancroft School, near 
Philadelphia. CHINQUEKA CAMP for Girls rok eg ed on eae 
For Illustrated Booklet address , yt hy - 2. ee Se pe ee 
Gnder - het se 4 ee pI A aii 


mountain 
E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley eomers axe. Sans and Cole c S49 W. 123rd St mew Yorn 
Address—Box F. Haddonfield, N. J. ir. & Mrs. David R. Layton, 669 Dawson St., N. Y. City - = wars Ser 8. Hayes. = 


~~ Fer school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St, New York City. 
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One of the Oldest and Best 


Counsellors 5 distine sections, ages 8-10, 11-12 


laundry, hikes and two hours’ tutoring 
DR. 


Idress 
C. A. ROBINSON, Box B- 4, Peekskill. “N. Y. 


ee ae 
DAN BEARD 
Woodcraft Camp 


To be a Woodcrafter under the 
personal supervision of the fa- 
mous wilderness man, Dan Beard, 
is an inspiring event in any real 
boy's life. Ask dad to send for 
bookle On beautiful Pennsyivar - 4 
mounts ain lake All kinds of woodcraf 
taught Exceptio nal program for build. 
ing body and charac 


APPLY 93 Bowne Avenue flashing, 1. 1, N.Y. 


CAMP LEN-A-PE 


Boys! Ride through the Poconos and throw 
lariats with a real cow Scout with a real 
Indian. Learn "to wim. hike, = rtor-boat 
aquaplane Go rowing and canoeing. Play 
tennis, baseball, basket ball Make b: nakets, 
toy boats, ete fhat's overs- Gy hfe a 
Lenape. W ew Y 
Phiiadeiphia. A log cabin and counsellor for 
every 5 boys. Ages 6-16. All-inclusive fee. 
bo oklet 


















Mr. David S. Keiser 
4809 Ave., ia, Pa. 











i) 


SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 






For boys, in the Adirondacks 300 acres, 21st season 


13-15, 16-18 Rate neludes R oy aig = 


MONTESSORI 


Children’s Village, 


70 miles from New York, 30 from Philadelphia, 


CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 


» years by staff of the 


Wycombe, Pa. 


DIRECTION for last t 





Per Organi 
RESULTS for each child in conduct, 


Pony Riding, Boating, Swimming, 





Mrs. Anna Polesdiean. 42nd ond Pine Sts. ‘ Phila., Pa. 


WYOMISSING 


“The Camp for Regular Boys 
Who Want to Do — 











WHAT CAMP? #25" 
Dr. Paul Kyle, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. | | 
Kyle Schooi For Boys. Estab. 1890 


Member of Camp Directors’ Association. 


. The Paradise for 

Kyle Camp, Catskill Mts. Boys 6 to 16 years 

Model Bungalows—no wet tents 41 buildings. Safe 

bathing Saddle horses and ponies Movies An in 

vestment of $50,000. Dr. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for 

Boys, Estab. 1890, Box 88, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Forty-three years with boys. 


_LANCEWOOD CAMP 


Small camp at E, Jewett, N. Y., 150 miles from 
New York City Boys 6-14 i orseback riding, swim 
ming, all athletics aa se 7 Close contact with 
experienced boy e -— t at 

H. B. ANCE. Sumiit, N. J. 











Crystal Beach Camp 


A salt water camp on Long Island Sound. For young 


boys only toys live in cabins, Wholesome food. Fishing 


Nature Study Swimming anoeing Hikin Mr. 
and Mrs C. C. McTernan iseTernen School, Waterbury. 
na. 


CHENANGO-ON-OTSEGO 


Cooperstown, N. Y. On beautiful Otsego Lake 
60 boys, 6 to 16 years. A health-building camp among the mountains 
Expert Leadership Intelhgent Supervisic om. All sports Riding 
Woodcraft. Campcraft. Nature Manual training. Moderate 
rates ay te season. Write for Be 


ie 
FISHER, 24 N. Terrace Maplewood, N. J. 


Little Bear Camp, Catskills °*78*5,°°" 


For boys 6 to 14 yrs., 76 miles from N. Y. City 

Land and water sports, hikes, nature lore. Equipment, 

lecation and sanitation unexcelled Individual atten 

tion and care Camp mother Booklet Fee, $200. 
James E. Morrow, Norwood, N. J. 


WAH-CO Sitteaisct 
ba ° e Adirondacks 
for boys 5-13 years Riding on ponies and horses. Swim 
ming, fishing, tennis and ball games. Hiking. Camp phy 
sician and mother’s care. Great fun. Best of eats. Write 


“Unk” Chuck Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











aaa 


en 
car up's own t uck gar dens 


W. R. TRANSUE, North Water Gap, Pa. 


ANTHONY WAYNE 
Fversthing to delight the be re te ae 











“. CHRISTIAN CAMP 
FOR A 


Erving M. ‘Fish, a 77, 


ree CAMP Near Phila. 


CAMP SHAWNEE | 





* ° 
Pe ion Road, “Phila. 


A select camp for 
In the Catskill Mountains. 


RIP YAN WINKLE 





MIQUON BY. THE-SEA 


» halfw: ay bets veen Asbury Park and. Atlantic City, 





CHIPPEWA f° Noss on “beautiful Lake 


SILVER LAKE CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


In Lake Placid region of the 





George in the Adirondacks. Highest ideals; Strictly limited 
and selected; E minent faculty; Excellent food; Complete 


land and water sports; Tenth season. _ For booklet address 
Vv. ‘ROBERT F. KEEGA 

477 Madison Avenue New York City 

AMP AKE Ros 
atskill Mts. oodland 

Younger boys exclusively. Twenty-second season. Four hours from 


C. Woodsy camp. All activities that appeal to boys. Modern 
sanitation. Abundance of wholesome food. Write for booklet 
H. R. Little, New Jersey, Jersey City, Lincoin High School. 


ST. ANN’S CAMP for Boys 


On Beautiful Lake Champlain. All sports, 100 acres, 
complete modern equipment; own farm insures abundant 
fresh food. Junior and Senior Camps. Marist Brothers 
Moderate rates. Send for catalogue Brother Principal, 
St. Ann's Academy, 153 East 76th St.. New York City. 


Knights of Columbus Camp 
For Boys 8-16 Monroe, New York 
220 Acres; Bungalows; All facilities Mod- 
ern: Land and water sports; Radio; Mov- 
ing Pictures, etc. Experienced counselors; 
—— Loe’ For booklet add 4 
Jo h F. Quinn, Room 81 
191 fb) St. Rea.8:* 'N. ¥. 


ae FOR BOYS 
Mohawk Lodges rorwich care 
A Camp Aiming At Perfection In Every Activity 


MRS. E. N. EMERSON, Director. Northampton, Mass. 
For illustrated booklet or personal interview address:— 





New ¥ ore | representative. 


F< 
The Director, Box 21, 


SILFILLAN 


Where land and water sports rather than Handcrafts 
Beautiful site among 


large estates near Philadeiphia “Year ground school for 


CAMP HASWELL* 


‘ extras 
address “H. H. Haas, 501 West oth St., 
Bruce Wellington, 197 Main St., 





Good Schools and Camps Are 
Listed in these pages. If you need 
assistance in making a selection, give 
full details and address 


The Director Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd{Street 








PAUL R. BROWN 184 Windsor Road Waban, Mass. 

















For school and camp > information address the " Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 


The Red Book Magazine 


FOR GIRLS 
On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. 
Cultural and Character training Camp. ideal 
lucation, 1500 ft. elevation. All land and water sports 
Golf, riding, hiking, beating, canoeing, dramatics 
dancing. peneerans Ages 8 to 20. Three Depart 
ments rok let 
REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLI 

BC ¥ --¢ Hill Snyder, N. ¥ 










CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 
On Beautiful Fourth Lake — Adirondacks. Perfect 
location. equipment and sta All land and water 
Sports expertly supervised Pioneering Campers 
returning cores m seasons. Separate department 


for girls « 
Dietary Laws Qtearved. 


Write for b Sidney R. Kranz, a. 8.; 
f st 158th St.. N. ¥ 


ON-TI-ORA “Cine ton ’Gies 


All land and water sports. Horseback riding. Camy 






ing trips Handcratt Resident nurse Limited mem 
bership Catholic chapel Booklet | Josephine 
Cowhey. 1061 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 


Camp Pocahontas For Girls 
WILLSBORO, N.Y. on Lake Champlain 
Age 10.18. Bungalows. Crafts, all sports 
Trips. Horseback riding included in fee 

Careful supervision. Write for bookle 
Irwin R. Davenport, M.D., Woodbury, N y: 


THE PATHFINDERS LODGE 
A Woodland Camp for Girls 
COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 


Vaierie Deucher, The Shelton, 
Lexington Ave., at 49th St., New York, N. Y. 





e For Girls On beautiful 
Ine Lree Camp 0m! i sie 2000 tect Shove 
sea in pine-laden air of P 
cono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philade|pt 
Ex veriences . councilors. He a - riding, _— iis, ' selia 
ardening 


‘ H afts, 
Miss Blanche Pa Price, —_s Philadelphia. 104 a School Lone 


CAMP METEDECONK f°, Bovs,¢ to 
5 years of age. 

Ocean County, N. J., Pine groves, seashore, all sports, 
including HORSEMANSHIP, SAILING. One Reasonable 
fee. Wholesome food. Write for booklet R. Mrs. D. F. 
Dryden, 128 West 34th Street, Bayonne, New Jersey, or 
r. E. B. Whelan, DuBose School, Monteagle, Tenn. 


"| ROSE HAVEN CAMP th Season 


Conducted by the Rose Haven Schox Special emphasis 
on Health, Conduct and Individual a ss. Modern 
swimming pool. Entire equipment appropriate for chil 
dren 5 to 12. Strictly limited to 40. 8 miles from 
N. ¥. C. Phone Dumont 177, Tenafly, N. J. Box 17-E 


f 4 Peermont 
Oo Cc EAN WAVE jnvjeny 
A salt water camp for 30 young boys. Cottage and 
tents on beach Boys accepted for one month. 
lilustrated Booklet 
W. Filler Lutz, Trinity House, Ambler, Pa. 


CAMP KNOLLMERE ¢4,5°i2"3" Siu. 


water camp for girls 6-18, Ocean trips, horseback 
riding, water sports, tennis and crafts taught by ex- 

perienced counsellors. Rate $200 Director: 
Mrs. Albert Sloper, Fairhaven, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND 


WESTMINSTER Sexcor* 


7 weeks’ intensive, individual work for college examina- 
tions. Training in methods of study Superb location 
Expert masters. Gymnasium, swimming pool, horseback 
riding, recreation 

R. R. McOrmond, A.B., Yale, Simsbury, Connecticut. 














WESTERN STATES 
FOR GIRLS 


Bryn AfON xcoseverr wis. 


Private Lake. Trails for Horseback Riding. Craft 
Studio. Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood 
floors. Staff of 3) College Women. Booklet 

Lotta B. Broadbridge, 1001 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 


: | SANDSTONE CAMP ‘wisconsin’ 


5 hours from Chicago. 15th season, All sports. Dancing, 

riding, dramatics, arts. Girls 8 to 24 in three divisions. 

Esther Cochrane Dunham, 12! So. 36 St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Or, 3722" Pine Grove Ave.. Chicago 


‘| CAMP TOSEBO =a Year 


On Portage Lake, near Manistee, Mich. A UNIQUE 
camp for YOUNG BOYS. Wonderland of Woods and 
Water Booklet Address Noble Hill, Todd School for 
Boys, Woodstock, Il. 
i Departments 

Camp Indianola oxic Se teratt. 

On Lake Mendota 50 Boys in Each 
Beautiful Location, Complete Equipment, All Land and 
Water Sports, Expert Councilors, Moderate Charges. 
Send for Catalog 

F. G. Mueller, Director, Madison. Wisconsin 


HORPE CAMP oom 


FOR BOYS 6 to 15 years. Bungalows. On 
Wisconsin Lake. Ponies. Fishing. Unusualcare. 
For CATALOG:—Box R, Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Il). 


“New York City. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS, WESTERN STATES 











For Boys 14 Sears and up. In heart of Rockies. 
Trail trips through U. S. National Forest of Colo- 
rado, horse for each boy. Carefully selected 
supervisors and experienced native western guides. 
Private tutoring by College Professors. Swim- 
ming. Fishing. Wholesome food. For illustrated 
catalogue, address 

Cary Ranch Camps, 1025-k Foster Bidg.. Denver, Colo. 

Representatives in New York and Chicago. 








THE VALLEY RANCH 


Trail Camp for Boys 


iby horseback through Yellowstone National Park, the 
Buffalo Bill Country of Wyoming. the Big Game 
Region, and Jackson's Hole. ——— Counsellors, 
cuides and a physician direct a limited party of select 
boys. Six weeks of mountain climbing, fishing, riding 
and camping in the Rockies. Illustrated booklet for 
16th season on request. Julian S. Bryan, Director 
Valley Ranch Eastern Headquarters, 

70 E. 45th St., New York, 











Tenth summer. Two wonderful months for your 
boy—headquarters a famous big ranch—his own 
cow pony to ride over the Rangers’ trails—camp- 
ing where trout are plentiful—perfect table 
planned for his years. Write immediately for 
booklet. Limited to 24 boys. 

A. 3, Connell, Director, Los Alamos Ranch 
Box R, Otowi, New Mexico 





THE VALLEY RANCH 


Trait Camp for Girls 

and a physician accompany a 
group of a - selected girls on the forty-day 
Horseback and Camping Trip through Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and the Rockies of Wyoming. Six weeks 
of solid fun and enjoyment. 5th season. Booklet. 
Julian S. Bryan, Director, Valley Ranch Eastern 
Headquarters, 70 East 45th St.. New York. 








rR “hl 














CAMP MIAMI BOY 
BOYS 

oak woods on Big Miami. irection Miami Mil. 
Ir a os sports that a Ay te medals. Radio. 
Tutoring if desired. July 5—Aug. 28. $200. Booklet. 


Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box R, Germantown, Ohio 


THE PENNINGTON CAMPS 
MICHIGAN 


(Simp ‘intertochen Fully Equipped Camp os Coth 
™ ©. Pennington, Director Wills Pennington, Director 
Reautifat Lakes. All Land and W: 


200 Acres Forest of 
‘way and White Pine. ai positions & “For Booklets, address 
160 Tuxedo Avenue 
CRANE’S POINT CAMP 
For Girls 5-12, 12-20—Fenton, Mich. 
Beautiful old estate on point where three waters meet. 
Golf, swimming. horseback riding. 


= — sports. 
Dramatics, qqattwork, Illustrated ca 
Miss Edith Crane, 407 West St., ‘Royal Sak. Michigan. 


ad SS 


Beautiful and — = location reoldont Lake Frank- 
fort, Mich. C a rse. Nature, 
riding, deraft f soklet. 

Mrs. 8B. G. Mattson 


CAMP NEECARNIS 
Big Star Lake. Girls 8 to 18 
ra 

Resident nurse. Open to 


— Yanni. Won, Sree. Grand tapids, mich. 


NAMP CARRINGTON oom 


For Girls, 7 to 44 years. On beautiful Portage 
Lake, Mich. Usual sports. Best of food. Bun- 
galows. Careful oversight. 8 weeks” term $180. No 
extras. erences requ CATALOG of Dr. 
& Mrs. F. BR. Carrington, KNOXVILLE, ILL. 














Chartevoix, Michigan 














SUMMER TUTORING SCHOOL 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


DELAFIELD, WIS. 


For the High School boy who is ambitious to earn advanced credits or who has 


conditions to make up. 
to athletics and recreation. 
ing, rifle shooting, etc. 
in summer resort region. 


Tutorial 


Mornings devoted to study and recitations. 
Boating, swimming, hiking, tennis, golf, trap-shoot- 
system of 

Write for information. 


Afternoons 


instruction. Wonderful location 


Address ST. JOHN’S SUMMER SESSION, R. B. 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 








A Forestry Camp for Boys. 
Beyond the end of the trail 
at .Mishike, Wis. Forestry 
under experienced ——_ 
= teach boys the lore and lure 
woods. Follow and mark old 
indian trails. avery day an adventure. 
1700 acres, 3 lakes, miles lake shore. 
lem, canoe trips. For booklet address 
E. SANDERSON, Director 
R. 606, 18 E. 4ist St.. New York City 





“The Turtle” 





8th Season. For Boys 8 to 18 years. 
On Torch Lake near Charlevoix, Mich. 
All outdoor sports including riding. 
Group activities by age. Resident phy- 
sician. For booklet address Mr. & Mrs. 
N. F. EpgsrR, Ohio Military Institute, 
College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


amp 


KEE-MO SAH-BEE 


chigan 
A pioneer summer camp for boys from ight to fifteen 
years of age with an up-to-date equipment. Unlimited 
features for boys of this age. Address 
Lieutenant Charles William Yeager, 
2624 Hurlbut Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


CAMP WANAKI 


Wh Seay trips, excellent fish 

Morena Euginesting Co", Dayton, Obie:, FD. stots, “Director of 
7 7 . or © 

Moraine Park Sc’ hook Da. Daye. gE. © Za tz, Director o 

Sehooi, Yellow 3 Springs, For 

Northwoods Camps Co., 604 Ludiow Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 


A Camp for Boys in the 
Minnesota National Forest 
ali land and water sports. 
Vice President of 





SUMMER 


ULVE SCHOOLS 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


A vacation planned for adven- 
ture—for education—to fire 
initiative and imagination 
This, for boys 14-20, at Cul- 
ver's Naval and Cavalry 
Schools. Youngsters 10-14 revel 
in the outdoor life of the Wood- 
craft Camp. Culver’s celebrated 
equipment and the supervision 
of its exceptional men are at 
the disposal of all three camps 
Separate catalogs. Address The 
Inquiry Dept., Culver, Indiana. 








MIDWEST HOCKEY 


and Sports Camp 
At WETOMACHEK, POWERS LAKE, WIS. 
Conducted for Women Coaches, Directors of 
Physical Education and Playground Instructors 
Expert coaches give instruction in Hockey (latest 
English methods), swimming, sports and games. 
_ Also offers an ideal vacation for those who are 
interested in land and water sports and horseback 
riding. All work is voluntary—you can work, play 
or rest. Beautiful lake; splendid equipment; good 
: low cost. July 26th to Septem 
ber 7th. Come for one week or more 
For further information address 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 








5062 Greenwood Ave., Box 28, Chicago, til. 





RED ARROW CAMP 


A LOG CABIN CAMP FOR BOYS AT TROUT 
LAKE IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 











CAMP TAKEDA. 
Naina. Experienced directors 





=| Pauline Trimble, Director 
!Box 24 Gainesville, Ga. 








SWANNANOA 
CAMP FOR GIRLS Ridgecrest, 


No. Carolina 


All out-door sports. Bungalette Camp 
Life. Expert Counselors. In the heart of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Cool and clean. 


For information — 
-) ~pameme CAM 


517 N. 22nd St <i Ala. 











Camp Terra Alta 


10th Season Non-military 
Directed by Commandant 
Staunton Military Academy 
A real camp for the real boy 
Excellent patronage. Splendid 
equipment. Beautiful scenery, 
delightful climate. 2800 ft. ele- 
vation. 50-acre lake. Aquatic 
and athletic sports. Nine-hole 
“Goofy” golf course. Horse- 
back riding. big = Catalog. 
Lt. Col. . Russell, Box 
451-E, AAt, Va. After 
June 9th, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Camp Greenbrier for Boys 
In the mountains of West Virginia. 27th year. 
Membership by invitation. Information on request. 


Address Alderson, W. Va. 








One of the finest 
Camp Junaluska, Lake Junaluska, H.C. "5,7" foS.oc 
camps in the South for Girls. In the “‘Land of the Sky"’ near 
Asheville. Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, mountain climb- 
ing, shooting, arts and crafts. nature lore, etc. a agg equipment. 
Resident physician. Send for illustrated catalogue. Miss Ethel J. 
McCoy, Director, Virginia Intermont — Bristol, Va. 


Lake Pocahontas Camp * recreation, can camp 


In the ins of South Virginia. ‘Delnend cli- 
mate, pure spring water. Swimming, boating and other 
outdoor sports under ca: supervision. Excellent table 
beard. Address 8. wv Edmondson, M.A., Box 301, 
Glade Spring. Va. 


AMP SEQUOYA (Girls) 


In Alleghany Mts. On beautiful lake. 
Water sports, Horse back riding, PS 9 
Hockey, etc. Tutoring optional. o—. 
8 weeks term $190. References a Hy ea 
of Box E., SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


CAMP KALLAMUCHEE ®2zsreo-2".c= 
gy Bey camp site on river in famed Great 2 Sate 


1» oerare of ing 
Rifiery, +g By y manual arts. dy . Oo 
BE banks, Dept. ©, University of Tenn... Knexvitie, Tenn. 














CAMP SHA-WA-NO-GI for Boys 
(Formerly Camp Jackson) HOT SPRINGS, VA. 
Eighth Season. Limited Enrollment. Accredit ed Summer School. 
Golf. Saddle Horses. Woodcraft. All Land and Water Sports. 
Cross Life Saving and Boy Scout work also featured. 
Richard A. Smith, Box 891, Lexington, Ve. Va. 


Camp Highland | Lake 





Camp Wyaconda. ” Comp tor Gage, 

In the heart of the — Ridge Mountains 3000 ft. above 

sea += Near —-— | hp Ly rn Wres- 

tling, ting. Tennis an out-door sports. 

a day for study. For illustrated catalog address Director, 
L. C. Ferrell, 3031 Coliseum St., New Orleans, La. 


MARKHAM 8c:rbisi'we 


Ozark Mountain Top 

Ideal facilities for swimming. Horseback riding. 6th 

Season. Under direction of Professor D. H. Markham, 

| ened Phoenix Day School, Phoenix, Arizona. For 
strated catalog address : 

Miss S Evangeline Pratt, Secretary, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


~ For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St, New York ‘City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNS WOMEN 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 








3. Stude nts who 
work, 
students takir 
Literature, 


School || * 


and 
Junior 


Violin, 


ano, 


urse 
Gymnasium, 45 by 


Exceptional 
with a deirg 


College 














The following classes of students are admitted: 
1. Students desiring to complete their college preparation. 
Final year students will be admitted (certificate). 
2. Students desiring to complete their high school or sec- 
ondary school work (diploma). 


and desire to take Junio 
zany two year course 
these courses a 
Special opportunities 
Harp, 

Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our 


on the property; 


A finely equi ipped school 

Domestic Science, 
Business Management; 

Some rooms with hot 
accepted in the order of their applications. 


Special cars from Chicago September 28 
unitie 
htful home iife 


Pport 


FOR GIRLS )) 


have completed their high school or secondary school 
w College Courses. A diploma will be given 
With the exception of English and 
re entirely elective. 

of Boston in Music, Art 
Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
own stables), 6 Hole Gol 
all Winter Sports; Canoeing; 


historical associations: 


Tennis, Field Spx 

Swimming Pi 
11 buildings 

Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; 

Junior College Courses 

and cold water. Students for 1926-27 are being 

Catalogue on request. 


rene 
90 ft., 


1674 Summit St, NEWTON, Mass. 








A, 





LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful -—~ of Auburndale—ten 
miles from Boston. 30 acres. 15 buildings 
A complete course on the ae and management of 
the home and family. Unusual trainingin musi with 
concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Expression, 
Teacher Training and College Preparatory Courses. 
A separate school for younger girls 
Indoor and outdoor athletics Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. Pookiet. 
Y WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


OWARD SEMINARY 


A famous old New England school acce: eins 
o pithy number x carefully selected girls. Colle 
preparation. Accr 











erson, Principals. 
Massachusetts. 


NORTON 
MASS. 


College pre 
Horse 


rs Ger orge 


Mr. and M E 
30 Howard Street, West p EY ann 


HOUSE IN THE PINE 


A School for Girls, 30 miles from Boston. 
paratory and general courses. Outdoor activities. 
back rMing emphasized. 

MISS GERTRUDE E, CORNISH, Principal. 


CRESTALBAN 


A school for little girls. Invigorating air of the Berk- 
2 2 from Pittsfielc 200 3 build- 
training, charac tes development, health. 


Open air classes Outdoor : 
Miss lecoow Whiting, Berkshire, 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall. 14 miles from Boston. A'l sports and 
= ae and adapted to ee age of the 

il Finest instruction, care and influ 
hiss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, 


WHITTIER SCHOOL For Girls. 33:4 Year 


College Preparatory General and special courses ar 
ranged for the individual Emphasizing intensive one- 
year course for college examinations, Outdoor life. 35 


miles from Boston : 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Russell, Principals, Merrimac, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 


ACollege tor Women in Boston 
Secretarial Science and Teacher- training programs 

based upon foundation of general academic studies. 2 

qenre. Certificate. 4 years, Degree. Dormitories. Dr. 
Lawrence Davis, 


acres, 


Principal, Mass. 


Wellesley, Mass. 


T. Dean, 27 Garrison Street, Boston 
College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University. 


For school and camp information address the 





ROGERS HALL 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough Preparation for all Colleges 
Intensive reviews for High School Graduates 
Two-Year Graduate Course with Diploma in 
Home-making, Secretarial Training, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Advanced Academic subjects. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
All Indoor and Outdoor Athletics 
Twenty-six miles from Boston 
Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal 





Lowell, Massachusetts 


WE FOR GIRLS 
Health and Scholarship. College Preparation. Varied outdoor life. 
iding. Golf, Tennis. 


Mary L. Marot, Head Mistress 


Miss Farmer’s School cooxery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book 
Training in cookery and household technique for home 
and vocation. Send for booklet. Miss ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal, 3) Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
“A good school for Girls.” 
entenary Full information on request. 


ollegiat 

- $8 ote Pres. R. J. Trevorrow, Box 96, 

‘ ute __Hackettstown, N. J. 

OAK KNOLL ,,33° 2 
THe Hoty CHILD 
A school for girls conducted by the Sisters of the 
Ifoly Jesus Elementary and college preparatory 
and day pupils. Colleges and fin- 


semont, Pa., Oxford, Rome, Paris, 
Fribourg Catalogue on request Summit, New Jersey. 


St. Mary's Hal An Episcopal Church 


Schoo] for girls. Excel- 
lent academic work. Gen- 
eral, College Preparatory courses. Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Secretarial. Sports, riding. Near : 
Phila. Catalog. Sister Edith Constance, 
Box 420. Burlington, N 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, Secretarial 
Work, Household Economics and Nursing. B. A. and 
LB. S. degrees. Address 

Secretary, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


DAR! NETON 


Cotlege Preparation. onal Sppneees. 
acre estate 19 miles = hiledel 
Ifustrated Catalog on 


Christine F. Bye Box R West (Chester, Pa. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


NOBLE SCHOOL 


Boarding School For Girls 6 to 14 
For Informationjwrite Kathleen Noble Jerome 


White Plains, N. Y. 








Thompson, Conn. 


. ¥. and 
Principal, 








A GIRLS’ _SCHOOL | IN ITALY 


With exceptional social SS Inder personal supervision o 
Countessa di Nogarole Meehan Lenguages Literature, H 
Art. Music. Villa has all modern comfort Tw > months” tr 


if desired. Summer pupils fnew eh ‘Ww. = «aidress 
American Representative Mendig. 27 ‘Sutton Place. 


New York City. Phone leer 3 2427. 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


CUDDER SCHOOL &!8LS 


New York 


Day and Boarding. New York adr antages. 
Post GRADUATE COURSES: Secretarial and Execu 
and Community Service. HIGH SCHOOL 

Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., New York City. 

. Miss Mason's School 
- for Girls 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
School for Girls a 
Principal 
Box 4K, Ossining-on-Hudson. New Y 
— The Carm 
Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from 
Smali classes. New building for 


tive Training. Domestic Science; Social Welfare 
Ge Ghe Castle 
Box 960 
Uoeer and Lower Schools. Clara ¢. m haeaid 
W School for Girls 
Catalog. Address Box 614, 


RE a, ee 


Junior School 60th year. 


Carmel. N.Y. 


Highiana Manor 


Non-sectarian Country Boarding School. All Grades, 
Junior College, Special Courses, Music, Travel Abroad 


Eugene H. Lehman, Direc'or. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., Box 103 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Courses: Four vears C rte ce, Two Years Finihing. Academic, Sec- 
retarial, Domestic Science, ete. Branches: Vifth Ave. N. Y. City; 
Paris. Write for catal logue to The Reverend Mother. 


Tarryt: 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


Distinctive Fifth Avenue School, facing Central 
Park and Art Museum, Advanced 
ation 


Courses, Intensive Col 3 
1096 Fitth Ave.. New York. 


Rosa B. Chisman, Principal.” 
School 


The KNOX £027 


College Preparatory, Cultural and Vocational Courses, 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Box R, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


PUTNAM HALL 


A College Preparatory School 
ELLEN CuizBeE BartLett, A. B., Principal 
Box 802 Poughkeepsie, N. -Y. 


~The ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In_ ‘the country. One hour from New York. 
Norwalk, Conn 


> 
HILLSIDE foragers 
45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
ollege entrance examinations. General 
courses. Organized athletics. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. 8. (Vassar) | 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS. A. , 8. (Smith 


(PRAY COURT "227%" School for Girls 


Point Hall 
ACCREDITED. Suburban to N.Y. C. All usual 
studies. Also: Secretarial, Arts and Crafts. 
Horseback riding. 


New York 








Ac ad mic and 


Pr 


¢ Prins. 


Beach. All athletics. Catalog. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 12, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 


" SCHOOL 


DWIGHT fexSiris 


College Preparation. Special Finishing Courses 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Cetalog on Request. 
oss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal Englewood, New Jersey 





Miss BEARD’s SCHOOL 
A CouNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEw YORK 
College Preparation. Genera! Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 











Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Two years of advanced work. 

MUSIC. ART. SECRETARIAL COURSES. 
Unusual program of outdoor life and sports 
ated in the Alleghenies at Hollidaysburg. easily 
essible from Altoona on the main line of the Penn- 
vania Bailroad 

ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal, Hollidaysburg, Pa Pa. 








CEDAR CREST A college with modern dormi- 
tories and equipment, attractive 
an site, congenial campus life Degree and certificate 
rses. Liberal Arts, A. B. ; Secretarial Science, K.S.S. ; House- 
| Arts, B.S. ; Music and Expression, A.B. New Department in 
a mus Education and — Service. Box B, Allentown, Pa. 
*. Curtis, Litt. D., P. 


HARCUM 


eperation 
riding 
Mrs, ., x. 


awr, Pa 





seen Kee “a aiding Athigiien. 
E. H. Harcum, B. L., Head of School; 


Wuuis, B. P.,’ Principal, Box R. Bryn 5 


MRS. CASKIN’S SCHOOL 


For girls. Eight miles from Philadelphia. College 
aratory, academic and vocational courses. Special 
antages in music. Physical training. Arts and crafts 

acres, New Domestic Science Building. Address: 

Mrs. Langdon | Caskin, Box 104, Haverford, Pa. 
BEAVER COLLEGE f° 

WOMEN 

Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and 

nior College courses with Diploma and Degree 
-ndid equipment. Catalog. Address 
REGISTRAR, Jenkintown, Pa 


The Birmingham School for Girls | 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and courses 
for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


Pisbopt borpe Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, Expression 
Art, Music, College Preparatory New Gymnasium and 
Pool. Horseback Riding. Congenial School Life. Catalog. 
Box 247, Pa. 


1796 YEAR 
gl tO GIRLS 
Pennsylvania 











Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, 


UNDER J HALL, 








MISS SAYWARD" S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Fhlusie, Dome College Preparatory 
and a Courses. Music. mentite Science. aan 
utdoor 


training. sports, h 
Develops character, mind and wnt 
Principal, 


Miss Janet 


Penn Hall 


Month of May at Ocean City, 
modern buildings. Moderate rates. 
Frank S. Magill, A. M., Headmaster, Box R, 


GARRISON, FOREST 


H 
188 Many MoncRIErve LivinasTon, Box R. Garrison, Md. 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 


FOR Cones. 60 minutes from Washington 
ptorary. Dos m. Sci., Secretarial, Kindergarten, 
sarees © Education. Music courses; all jing 
to DEGREES. uates ix omens Private 
baths. Athletics. CATALOG of 1LLE, MD. 


a. ing. 
Write Dept. Rh. 
Pa. 





For girls. Academic 
and college preparatory. 
Junior Conservatory. 
25 acre campus. All 

For catalog — 




















WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SOUTHERN STATES 





Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph. D., LL. D. 
President 
A National Boarding School for 
Girls. Two-year Junior College with special and 
vocational courses. College preparatory. 32 build- 
ings. Send for descriptive catalog. ddress 


REGISTRAR, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 





NATIONALLY patronized 
A school emphasizing 

the two-year Junior 
College and four-year High 
School courses. Also Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Physi- 
cal Education. On the Gul/ 
Delightful climate. Year- 
round sports. Catalog. Pres- 
ident Richard G. Cox, Box 
W, Gulfport, Mississippi 


Gulf Park College 


A SCHOOL FOR ae 

















Chevy Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of high school, two-year ad- 
vanced course. Emphasis on music, art, drama. 
Iwelve-acre campus. FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, 

Ph.D., Box R, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D ro 


Che Misses Stone's School 


Advanced Courses in Cultural Subjects, Art, French, Music, Domes- 
tie Science, and Secretarial Science. Preparation for Travel. 
Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph. D. and Harriet Stone, M. S. 
1700 Rhode Isiand Ave., nN. Ww. Washington, D. C. 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal Course, accredited. Prepares for 
Physical Directors. Fall Term opens September 20, 
Dormitories. Catalog. 


1409-R eecudionste Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


A residential school for young women. Music, languages, 








| dancing, dramatic art; any art, academic or college subject 
| mag be elected. Tuition 


according to amount of work taken, 
& MRS. AUGUST KING- ae Directors 


1751 New Hampshire Ave., ington, D. c. 
School 


ST. MARGARET’S (rei. 


A Real School in the Nation’ s Capital 


gE music, art, and domestic 
work in’ the b mer ay environment of Wasi 
training _~ home her: 


atmospher 
Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, 2108-8, Cor "Connect iw 








eee Catalog, address 
., Washington, D.C. 





WARD . BE LMONT 


For Cirats anv YouNG WomMEN 


Courses cover 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Accredited by Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Southern States. Special emphasis on 
Music and Art. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Domestic Art and Secre- 
tarial. Complete, modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Outdoor sports 
including Riding. References required. 
Write for booklets. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 





CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 
For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
and [igh School. Accredited. Music, Art, 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 buildings 
Athletics. Swimming. Rates $500—$750. Catalog 
Dr. J. W. Malone, Pres., Box R, Cleveland, Tenn. 


St, Mary's sure 


founded 42. Bake Th Tennessee 

un 18 omas Gail Py Board « 
Trustees. Home an hool. "oe. . a. a = - 
Music. Mild climate. Modern | Build- 


Outdoor life. Ample grounds. 
ings. ited enroliment. 
Helen Augusta Loomis, 1257 Popiar Bivd. 


Home Eco 








MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 


“The Blue Grass School for Girls’”” 
77th year. Accredited. Boarders in Ye and Inter- 
mediate Depts. Personal attention. All rts. Music, 
Art, Expression, Home Economics. Splendid health record. 
Moderate rates. Box R, Millersburg, Ky. 


SAYRE COLLEGE 


Elementary, College Preparatory, Junior College. Strong 
Faculty Fully Accredited. Christian Atmosphere. 
Moderate Expenses. Next Session opens September, 
1926. For information address: Rev. J. C. Hanley, 
Pres., Sayre College, Lexington, Ky. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. of Atlanta. A. 

tal ad: in music, oratory, art, domestic science, ‘physical 
culture. 31 boating, 


. outdoor sport 
ridin cae BRENAU Bos E, Gainesville, Ga. 


ASHLEY | HALL A Girl’s school of- 


-- t coun — a oly = 
ety oO aa college 

. eS. and Physi sical Training. 
} “equipment. Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 


Address 
Mary V. Vo tacbes. M. A. Prineipal, Box R, Charleston, S$. C. 

















HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard courses:—A.B. and B.S. in Home Economics, 
and B.M. in Music. Practical courses in 

English Speech and Art. Ten new buildings. 

yur own farm and a. Catalog and Book 

Joseph H. Apple, LL. D., Box R, Frederick, ma. 





MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean 
bathing throughout winter. Boarding and day school 
departments. October to June. 

1055 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 














School and Camp Information 


The Red Book Magazine’s Department of Education will help you solve 
the problem of finding a suitable school or Camp. We have personally 
investigated hundreds of schools and camps and will gladly help you 
without charge if you are experiencing difficulty in making a selection. 


Write stating age, previous education, religious affiliation, location of 
school or camp desired, estimate of expense you care to incur. 
a stamped return envelope and address your letter personally to 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Enclose 























Faitlarx Fiall 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. College Pre 
paratory, one year graduate _— Special courses, Saddle 
horses, golf, gymnasium. Open-air and indoor pools 
Catalog. Box R, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 

63rd year “in the 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE | ficc. ct vir 


hool or Finishing Courses, Music. 
oy ‘Soin » Ser Exp., Social Training, National 
Patronage, Fixed Rate, Tours to a . Shrines, Golf, Swim- 
ming, Athletics, Country Club Privileges, Dramatics. Arthur 
Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres., 240 College Place, Petersburg. Va. 


Virginia Intermont College 


For young women. 43rd year. 30 states. — 9 ja a 
and Junior College, both accredited by Southern 

tion. Music, Home, Economics, Secretarial , . 
pression, Art. Outdoor sports. Gym. Pool. Private Baths 
H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Virginia 


Martha Washington College for Young Women 
Delightful climate, 2200 feet elevation. 73rd Year. Fully 
accredited Junior College. Strong departments in Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Physical Education. 
Secretarial Science. New swimming pool. All sports 
Terms $527. C. 0. Curtis, President, Box R, Abingdon, Va. 


Southern Seminary 


A School of Character. For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. 
Preparatory, Seminary, Collegiate, Music, Art, Expression, 
Ifome ws Phy. Ed., Commercial. Sports. 58th year. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 971, Gene Veta, hited 


he crud College 


For Girls. In the famous Vall 
tory. Elective and full Junior C 
Economics, Journal 


Home . 
Riding. Golf, Tennis. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls, High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 
climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake. 

President, Box E. 




















tin, Ph. D., 





Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Episc agepemians for girls—Eighty-third Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
present. Thorough colle preparation. Outdoor 
sports. Address Mrs. H. Hills, A. B. Box R. 





“For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


WESTERN STATES 





Lindenwood 
College 


50 minutes from 
t. Louis 
of the oldest, best- 
established and most 
progressive colleges for 
women in the Southwest 
Two and four year 
courses leading to degrees Liberal Arts, 
Fine Arts and Vocational departments. 
Music School offering unexcelled 
aduentages 
courses in Home Economics, Art, 
Oratory and Business. 138-acre campus 
beautiful dormitories and equipment, mod 
ern in every respect. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and golf course All sports 
For catalog and view book address 
JOHN L. ROEMER, D.D., President 
Box 1026, St. Charles, Missouri 
Founded 1827 


One 


Special 

















St. Paul’s distinctive 
School for girls 
73rd year Boarding and Day. 
Coilege preparatory, general, domestic science courses. Music and 
dramatic arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tonnies Big new gym- 
nasium. Numbers limited. Attractive home li Rook.e' 
ir. and Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 
582 Holly Ave., St. Paui, Minn. 


GRAFTON HALL * 
for GIRLS Music, Art, Secretarial Courses, Dra- 


matic Art, Ilome Economics, Modern 
buildings. Beautiful grounds. Limited registration. 
Catalogue and views free upon request. 
Registrar, Box R. B., Grafton Hall, 


FERRY HALL 


courses for high school graduates. 
on shore of Lake Michigan. Gymnasium, 
back riding. Catalog. Miss Eloise R. Tremain, 
Box 331, Lake Forest, tl. 


FRANCES SHIMER ~ SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Wo 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, 74th year. Car 

25 acres. Outdoor sports. 10 bui : lings. New $40,000 lil 
Term opens September 8th, 1926. Catalog. 

Wm. P. McKee, A. M., 8. D., Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, tl. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Pro 
fessional training in Musie, Art, Public Speaking, Do 
mestic Science, cretarial and Physical Education. 
For catalog ~ Re, 

IMinois Woman's College, Box D, 


Starrett School for Girls 

tory and junior college courses. 

operative with University of Chicago. A Home School in 

our own modern fireproof buildings, in finest residential 

district. Enter Now. Write for tree catalogue and views, 
Box 24, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Recognized Academy 
and Junior College 


Addie 
Fond du Lae, Wis. 
A college preparatory 
och “ig of the = first 

k advanced 
‘Suburban to Chicago 
paol, horse 
Prin., 


men, 2 years College, 
Home Economics. 


Jacksonville, U1. 


42nd year. Academ- 
ic, college prepara- 
Fully accredited. Co- 


PACIFIC COAST 


“THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Upon the Scrippe Foundation. Intermediate, 
General, College Preparatory. Music, Art. Athletics. 
16 mi. from San Diego. Catalog. Rt. Rev. Joseph H 
Johnson, Pres. Board of Trustees. Box 18, LaJolla, Cal. 

Caroline Seely Cummins, A.M. Vassar, Headmistress 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Beautiful new buildings amid orange groves in foothills overlook- 
ing San Gabriel Valley 30 mi. from Los Angeles. Saddle horses 
All sports. Outdoor life a a ality. 7th grade to college entrance, 
fully accredited; also gradu cours 

Miss Parsons and Miss Reese, Princigals, Glendora, California 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL £28. «i8ts 


37th Year 
Boarding and day pupils. General and college preparatory 
courses. Certificate privileges. 


Special advantagesin Music, 
French, History of Art, etc, Outdoor life. Riding. Address 
Miss Ada S. Blake, Prin., 5029H West 3rd St., Los Angeles 


CUMNOCK SCDBOOL ™, 


Academy—Junior and Senior high school. Accredited 
for college entrance. oo! of Expression—preparing 
for professional career. Music. For catalog address 


Helen A. Brooks, A.M., Director, 5359 W. Third St., Bus Angeles, Calif. 


[WESTLAKE 8288 


‘Junior College and Accredited Coilege Preparation. 
Special Courses in Art, Music, Expressien and Home 
Economics. New Buildings. 


333 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California 


for 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 





THE 
UTORIN 
SCHOOL 
OF NEW YORK 
Direction of George Matthew, M. A. 


Students enabled 
standing latensive 


college. 
llegiate 


Rapid preparation for 
to recover school or co 
tutorial methods 


38 E. 58th St., Regent 4893 








New York Tel. 





NO Coopee ational Established 

(AZ 2 College Preparatory and 

Finishing Strong secretarial 

SEMINARY course. Endowed. * Junior stu 

dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. 

For catalog address Charles E. Hamilton, A.M., D.D., 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 


ational Prepares for College or life work 

and home economics courses New gymnasiur 

1 pool Stro etic teams Not conducted 

profit. Rate $550 Cat < Add-ess John W. Long 
I 


DD Pres., Box R., Williamsyort, Pa 
GEORGE SCHOO Co-educational 

College Preparatory. 
ds and fields borde ring the Neshaminy 
debating, household arts, all ath 
italogue. G. A. Watton, A.M., 
School, Pa 


Coedu 
Nusiness 


60 ft. tilec 


/ icres Wo 
Manual training 
Own tart ( 
Cecorge 


letics 


Prin., Box 300 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. and B. S. degrees 
Strong pre-medic . ‘and pro ofe ssional courses. 
Diploma course in n ties Interest- 
ing college life. bey ‘and — a ng students 
Catalog Box R, Reading, Pa, 





Save a Year Mature men and women. No chil- 

dren Preparatory, High School 
Equivalent, Business courses. Day, night, or boarding pupils 
Some earn part expenses. Address Pittsburgh, Pa 


Pittsburgh Academy 











SCHOOL FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


DEVITTE SCHOOL 


per month covers every er 
Sn po ag school and Summer fas 
and girls 5 to 12. French conversation ig 
L. De Vitte, Principal, Box 43-H, Borsonel ile. 


SPECIAL SCHOCLS 


The Woods’ School 


For Exceptional Children hree Separate Schools 

q BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Booklet Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods hon Principal 


- DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has - Retarded 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls and Young Children. 
Academic and vocational courses Special instruction. 

Please state which catalogue ts desired Write 
Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, _Berwyn, 


= Fi 
» 
ott 


THE * 


_ & S 
‘INDIVIDUAL’ SC ‘+HOOL 
Summer = c ame 
ademic, Indus ultural . 
>) MRS Re b — ‘A x HEDLES. M.D. 
“Tine fendent Physician § 
Glenside, P Pa. (12 Miles from Philadelphia) 


PERKINS Sooo 


For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction 
Franklin H. Perkins, M.D.. Box 52, Lancaster, 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward _ girls Indi vide tal instruc 
tion. Experienced teachers. Happy | me lit Pn 
ful location. Out-door_and water spo 

tate. Alice M. Myers, Principal. Hazel. 6. Cull notord. 
Ass’t. Principal, Halifax, Mass. 


SANDALPHON SCHOOL 


A school for mentally retarded children tt is not ope 

profit. All the advantages of home care. The I ild is developed 
through . pot »P vy individual teaching and taught ‘adaptability and 
emotion control atalogue upon request 


Cc 
Geer « odw allader, 1874 Eest 82nd St., 


es 
The Stewart Home Training School 

A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 

Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 

Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot 

tage Plan. For illustrated catalog address 

Or. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


Mass. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The Bristol-Nelson | School 


for backward children. A small private school for the 
care and training of children of slow mental develop 
ment. Young children receive special attention. Ideal 
home surroundings. For full information and iiterature, 
address Mrs. C. Bristol-Nelson, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A Co-educational Junior College offering two 
years of standard college and two years of prepar- 
Under Christian influence—offering 
and comparative religions. Located 

on three trunk lines. Liberal en- 
permits minimum rate of $525. 

Henry Schradieck, Pres. 
Urbana 


BURR’? BURTON 
A GREEN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls. 40-acre campus — wholesome traditions—College 
preparatory, general, and business courses — Moderate imclusive 
rate. For catalog address 
Madison C. Bates, A. M., Principal, Manchester, Vermont 


6 hours from ‘New York on direct line 


itory work 
courses in Bible 
in Central Ohio 
lowment 


Ohio 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


6Oth Year. Young man and young women find here a homelike 

r rough and efficient training in every department of a 

yal and Wey school spirit. Liberal endowment 

+ rmits liberal terme, $475 to $575 Special course in do- 
estic science nd information address 


' tw ‘ue 
ARTHUR Ww. PEIRCE, Lice. B., Mendmacter 


T. For young men and women. 


Preparation 
for college and business. Courses for Hich School grad- 
uates. 10 buildings. Athletic fields. Lower school for 
young boys. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Headmaster, 52 Schoo! S!., LILTON, N. H. 


THE CROSS SCHOOL 


—University-Trained Staff—A 
lege preparation We develop faith in students’ own 
abilitvy—and increase ambition Mrs. Laura B. Cross, 
Ph.D., Principal, 924 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 


‘school for intensive col- 


GRAND R IVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fifth year. co-educational, preparatory 
school. Endowment. pn athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong departments in Musie and Expression. 
Rates $500. Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box D-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


W AY LAND ACADEMY 


reparatory with high standards Co-educa- 
mg music and public speaking courses. All 

true home sc ‘hool wi th Christian atmos- 
I “Est. 1355. Rate $650. Catal 
Edwin P. Brown, Principal, Box RA, 


ial Str 


“Beaver Dam, Wis. 











Profit or Loss? 


Under which column will you 
have to charge up this coming 
summer for your boy or girl? 
Two months of enforced idle- 
ness in the city or the ques- 
tionable advantages of a sum- 
mer hotel will inevitably cause 
a let-down of the excellent 
habits developed during the 
school year. 


In a well-conducted camp there will 
be no opportunity for back-sliding 
Health, vigor, self-reliance and ca- 
pacity for an intelligent enjoyment 
of nature are among the assets your 
child will bring home from a sum- 
mer in camp. 


Decide on a camp now, so your child 
may enter school next fall with no 
loss, but a gain in mental and physi- 
cal momentum. There is no time to 
be lost in making your selection. 
The good camps fill early. Our ob- 
server has visited hundreds in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania 
the South and West. Let us help you 
if the question of which camp proves 
puzzling. State whether for boy or 
girl, location desired and other es- 
sentials. Enclose stamped return en- 
velope and address: 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St., New York City 




















~ For school and camp information address the Department of Edueation, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 








NEW ENGLAND STATES 








_MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES 


BLAIR 











250 boys $1,000,000 equipment 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 
$1000 per year 


EN, Messeshusette 








An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 
of her claim to excellence in 
LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 
Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box S Blairstown, N. J. 


PEDDIE 


at - 

s. 15 modern buildings. Athletics for 

ry boy. Six Forms including two grammar grades. 
year, Catalog. Box 4F, Hightstown, N. J. 


FREBHOLD i SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—inculcates 

obedionse, , an self-reliance. The school with 
» personal touch rite for Catalog. Address 

maser Chas. M. Duncan, Box 418, Freehold, N. J. 


PREPARATORY 
* SCHOOL - 
On Chartered Foundation since 1766. Prepares boys to 
succeed in any college. Close association of boys and 
teachers in pleasant dormitory ~~ All athletics. Catalog. 
William P. Kelly, H r, New Br N. J. 


BORDENTOWN Mier 

Institute 
Thorough preparation for coll or business, Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 42nd year. Special 
Bu mmer Session. oa T. hie ee Principal. Drawer 
C-25, BORDENTOWN-ON- 


DENNINGTON 


velops your boy into the man you'd like him to be. Excep- 
por record in coll and life. Instructor for every 10 boys. 
Me ~~ ma mii from Princeton “i oderate re rates—no 


Gilg, § Green, ! A.™ Head- 
master, Box Pennington, b 


KINGSLEY —For Boys 


College Preparatory and Junior Schools in healthful 

open country, easily accessible from New York. High 

o andards. a taught how to study. Distinctive home 
All sports. For catalog address 

Otis mM. Bigelow. ir., Headmaster, Box R, Essex Falls, N.J. 


HUN“22” PRINCETON 


SENIOR SCHOOL: Le J i prepara- 
tion for College Examinati 

NEW a SCHOOL for. ‘hese 2 to 16 years old 

JOHN G. HUN, Ph.D., 101 Stockton St Princeton, N. J. 


- WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Special school for Juniors. Horse- 
mance under instructor of Equitation. Catalog and 


View Book. 
MAJOR C. M. LORENCE, Supt.. a Wenonah, N. J. 


PRINCETON SARATORY scHoot 
Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and f 


reedom from rigid class organi- 
tation. Excellent equipment. 


Special attention to 
athletics and moral welfare. New gym. F 53rd year. 


For catalog address Box G, Princeton, N. 


Carson Long 


4 Military Preparatory School. 90th Year. erm meat 

















Emphasis on preparation for 
College Entrance Board > 
3! 























and summer session — weeks, $165. Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


FRANKLIN GE MARSHALL 


AY Sn, * a4 b= 





Complete Ly A 4. 
8. M. HARTMAN, A. M., Pd. D.. Principal. Box R, Lancaster, Pa. 


For boys. Modern methods. Superb equipment 
Campbell Hall for Juniors 
A. H. eee Director, Box R, Billerica, Massachusetts 


Clinton » Hebberd for Bove 


Peres Cree expert ce 4. 
Head Master 


cbberd, A, Mt Me Mass. 


SUFFIELD 


An endowed school for boys, rich in traditions, modern 
in methods, preparing for college, scientific school or busi- 
ness, with athletic program for all, under expert direction. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. Booklets. 13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


ROX BU RY. 


Special Type of Boarding School. Instruction 
Tutorial Method. All field, gymnasium b ~ track sports. 
Headmaster 





For Ps TSern. 
John B. 





1833 1926 


CHESHIRE, CONN, 


-MITCHELL SCHOOL 


r Am end endow ed 
sc. moot for boys 
whose parents 
desire the best in education and care at a reasonable cost 
Preparation for all colleges. 
Junior School for young boys. Address ARCHTRALD 
Vv. GALBRAITH, , Principal, . Box | R, Kast hampton, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Teoh nology and other scientific schools, 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 
557 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) 


DUMMER ACADEMY  ieith year 


A preparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
Wholesome country location, Carefully directed ath- 
letics, Supervised study and democratic ideals Upper 
and Lower School. Moderate on, waees S. Ingham, 
Ph.D., Principal, South Byfield, Me 


MOSES BROWN ‘SCHOOL 


A century-old school of distinctive character. Strictly 
college preparatory. Separate upper and lower schools 
Complete equipment, Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Catalog. LESTER RALSTON THOMAS, Principal, 
Providence, R. 1. 














i 5 
ratory and ju 
dards, caatead wal military train: = 





De Morte ScHOOL 


A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need 
thorough fundamental instruction, sound training and 
whol surr dings. S and Winter sports. Sum- 
mer School, Laurence Washburn DeMotte, Norwalk, Cona. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Business. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training 
and athletics expert supervision, Beautiful lake 
location. Address A, E, Linder, A.M., Principal, Box 
62, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., New York. 

New 


FE Kelvin School York 


23rd year. A limited private high school for boys. 
Thorough preparation for all colleges. Small groups and 
individual instruction. - and Regents examina- 
tions a specialty. A. L. Dionne, Headmaster 


NAZABEEELHALL 


2, se cand ty J 2 -to-date 
siness ty Junior Beh School. 
= L Rates. Jilustrated B 


Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 








Military. 





331 
Ww. 70 





a L Pool. 


Bev. A. 0. Thaeler, 0. D., Headmaster. 


ERKIOMEN ovecirtnty 


For the Boy who wants to Make Go 
Excellent Record in College and Business, All 
Athletics. 2) acres Campus. Moderate Rates. 

Separate Junior School with Home Care. 
Oscar S. Kriebel, Principal Bo: 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


lc boys. Conducted by priests of Augus- 
On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Phila. 
163 acres. New aw —“_~— Super- 
vised athletics. Special for 8th oot boys. Catalog. 
Address Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, 0.3. A., Malvern, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE PREP 


Pr jon for ALL Colleges. Modern buildings, gym., mg s - 








Cathol 
oun Order. 








The SWAVELY «riz; 


for Boys 
One hour from Washi 


y school 
which boys love and = approve. Sound scholarship. 
Character building. Strong on athletics. 








ter-mile track. State age of boy. W. R. Tomlinson, M. Pa. 
Somerville, B.S. Write for Catalog. cuakh, Geuehaiore, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


4 College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the 
en Hill country, 11 Miles North of a. 
1 00. 








Splendid gymnasium. 

Catalog Box 57-R, MANASSAS, VA. 
Course for men of ambi- 
} ona limited time. 


Electrica 000 men trained. 


Condensed course in Theoretical ou Practical Elec- 


trical 
including 
Engineering : 


p= 
subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical yi 
taught by experts. Students construct motors, install 


wiring, test electrical machinery. Course complete 


In One Year 


ur profession in the 
i ng city in the world. 
Established in 1893. Send for catalog. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
604 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 











Senior and Junior 
T. R. Hyde, (Yale) Headmaster 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Box R 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


for college or ae ay 7 Expert faculty. 
system teaches aan 





, to recog- 
1.- - 


for Address 
Box 842, Salisbury. Pa. 











EEKSKILL micas 


Goaduntes admitted to colleges without examinations. 
Endo ern fir oof buildings. New Gym 
and Pool. Senior Upper- House. te school for younger 
boys. For catalog address 
A N.Y. 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


Saint John’s 
Military. College preparatory. Thoroughly equipped. Business 
course. Junior School. Well-ordered athletics. Catalog. 
GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. Box 4, Maniius, N. Y. 


IRVING SCHOOL &8? 


BOYS 
In beautiful, historic Irving country. 88th year. Pre- 
pares for college and technical schools. Modern plant, 
complete equipment. Gymnasium, swimming pool All 
athiotics. Catalog. Address 

master, Box 932, “Tarrytown-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


St. Johns Schoo 


OSSINING -ON-HU st ~N 
= for College ond Business. 

e =e; = Small classes Military 

— Guaen aban Ranney, A. M., Prin. 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. 
Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 20 col- 
leges. All athletics. 53rd year. For catalog address 


PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New w York, 


REPTON SCH@L 


the reguirements Of the 
For boys 6 to 14. English University Masters. 
Prepares for for best college preparatory schools. 
Willoughby Barrett.  w. ¥. 


Tre STORM _ KING Schoa 


Formerly The S SCHOOL Established 1867 
mace eate tee setae te 


Aivan E. Duerr, jon Hudson, N.Y. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Develops Leaders 
. 7 beautiful site site, playing flelds, — a allt 
ing, Senior and Junior departments, experienced teach- 
ers, individual instruction, rates, write 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster Box R, Harrisburg, Pa. 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful lo- 
cation near mountains. All athletics and sports. New 
swimming pool. Junior dormitory. $475 to $575. 100th 
year. Catalog, Address 

Headmaster, Box K, Gettysburg, Pa. 





“raining. 

















SOUTHERN sTaTEs 


BINGHA MILITARY 


SCHOOL 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


of successful training. Brick buildings, cott 
sg Thorough training. Experi one teachers. Sma " 
classes. National patronage. R. O. T. C.Unit. Box R. 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White ) Salahus ic Springs. 
2300 Ft. elevation, on Main Line 0. & tation 
Ronceverte. New buildi and Af 284 a 


Gymnasium. Catalog. ress 
Cot. H. B. Moore. A. M., Prin Box 21. t Ww. Va. 


BIE Sie 























For school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND ro ee MEN E —- 


SOUTHERN STATES 


AUNIOR Military | 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through &th 
Modified military system. Open 12 mos 
83 miles east of Nashville on the Cumberland 
~ wlateau. 1200 feet alt. Modern buildings. Fine 
home life. Moderate rates Catalog 
Headmaster, Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


patronage, refining influence 
All athletics, golf, sw 
iness course 





nation-wide 
Gov't 
preparation; bus 


Preparatory grade, 
$500,000 plant by -_ by U. 5 
ming pool. R T. C. College 
junior school E vod charges $66 

Box 404, COLUMBIA, 


Tennessee Military Institute 


In the Highlands of East Tennessee 
One of America’s best schools. Fifty-second year. Satistied patrons 
in more than forty states. Thorough work. Permanent taculty of 
experienced teacher For catalog address 7 - 
Colonel z Endsley y, Superintendent, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn 


THE BAYLOR SCHOOL 


school for boys in the mountains. Mili 
tary training. High academic standards, modern equiy 
ment Experienced faculty Gymnasium, athletic fields 
track, tennis, swimming, golf. Catalog. Box R, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn. eed —— 
MILITARY 


SEWANE ACADEMY 


Prepares for college, small classes. Opportunity for 
individual development. Aim—an active mind, sound 
body, clean morals — acres of exploring and camping 
country. / All athletics, Catalog Box RK, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


Eighty years of gueceentully preparing boys for college and business. 
Classical, scien nd commercial cours Accredited by Southern 
Association. Small ‘cassee— 7. rsonal attention. Only boys of highest 
character accepted. Addre 

Col. Cc. B. ‘ean, Pres., Box R, Lyndon, Ky. 


SEND az THE BOY—AND WE WILL 


A preparatory 


ETURN YOU THE MAN 
supervision; wholesome 


Skilled instructors; personal 
Eastern colleges 


atmosphere. Graduates accredited at 
Special Junior Dept. and aan us for boys 7-14. Located on beach 
Open-air sleeping quarte ‘on-sectarian. Open year ‘round. Write 
for catalog. Gulf Coast “Military Academy, R-6, Guilt tport, Miss. 


BLACKSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Beet Home ina aratory and Business Administrative Courses 


ome Influences. Modern Fireproof Eayipment. All Sports 
r Booklet. ‘‘How the Koy Lives,’’ addr 


COLONEL E. - LIGON, PRESIDENT, Box H, Blackstone, Va. 


FISHBU 


De jos 2. all colleges. 5S 
Peet equipm: 
g2bo" 000 a M.H. Hudgins, Box R, aise: 


RANDOLPH-MAGON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley 
of Virginia. $200,000 Equipment Prepares for College or Scien 
tific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING, Gymnasium and Athle “. s 
Swimming pool. §500. 34th session opened September 22. Ad 
CHAS. L" ME 


ELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


STAUNTO MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
One of the most distinguished schools in America 


r reparing for 
Universities Coperement Qeetemise, | Business. Superb disciplinary 
training equaled by academic exceller 
aS " Thos. H. Russell, ° “B. S., Pres., 
Ox (Kable St tation), Staunton, Va. 


Hoos LlTARY 


slag pes, oz +" rey. New 
ges Dept. 


Hargrave Military Academy 


Chatham Training School. Essentials of edu- 
frills College preparation and com- 
mercial courses. 250,000 Not conducted for profit 
Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14. Moderate cost. Catalog 
A. H. Camden, A.B., President, Box R, Chatham, Va. 


Formerly 
cation without 


WESTERN STATES 


ESTERN STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Il!. Boys taught “how tostudy,”’ 
Graduates enter college without ex- 
amination Also business courses, 
Character Training APPLY EARLY. 
For C ATALOG, address: — President. 


[EL! NOIS MILITARY 


SCHOOL 
College preparatory with military training for dis 
classes, individual attention. Five 

Special courses for young boys 
Box 13, Aledo, Il. 


cipline. Small 
weeks’ trip to France 
Athletics $550. Catalog 


MORGAN PARK *exuaiy 

ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every ten cadets Supervised 
recreation and ee for am boy. 20 acres in country 
surroundings. 521 ear, Catalog. Col. H. D. Abells, 
Supt., Box 1825, Morgan Park, Chicago, i. 


Why the Military School | 
for Your Boy? 


Lays right foundation. Thorough academic instruc- 
tion. Strong on fundamentals. Military training 
for discipline, initiative, erect carriage—a sound 
mind in a sound body. 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schouls 
of the United States 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 








PACIFIC COAST STATES 





PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 
stands in a class by it 
military school for 
Sound training 
common branches comes 
The military is adapted to 
hoy needs Parents ap 
» the atmosphere of un 
tandir and encouragement 
for | their little boys. This is the 
largest sche ol of its kind in 
America Write for the catalog 
The Page Cadets of Catalina, 
a ylume of western tales, by the 
er, at vour bookstore or 
$1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, 
Headmaster, 1211 Cochran Ave- 


Page 








nue, Los Angeles, California. 


FORNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Non-Military. Accredited. Prepares for Universities East 
Junior School, Grades five to eigh All thietics. 

Small Classes Constant Supervision 


R. D. 2. Box 81-R, Pasadena, Cal. 





or West 
Christian Influences 


Mr. C. M. Wood, Supt., 


Palo Alto Military Academy 
A Special School|—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle -— 
Outdoor swimming Hiomelike atmosphere with discipl 
Summer term and cams 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 308-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West’’ 

of California’s highest s¢ holas tic rating. Christian 

au fluences Land ae —— 3 yo yea Summer 
sion, July 1—Se t jdress Col. Thos. 

A. Davis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sia. ‘San Diego, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS— San Rafael, California 
A non-military preparatory school which « er di 
standards of the best eastern sch« 

climate of Marin Cx ounty Super 

camping year round. 

Headmaster, Box 8A, ‘San’ Ratael, “California. 


WEST COAS ACADEMY 


(Primary and Grammar Grades only). A more 
homelike school, offering so many advantages, 
cannot be found. Summer term and camp—Ad- 
dress: Box 907-R, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Univ. 


MILITARY 


WESTERN STATES 


. *¥s . 
New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards High school and junior college Splendid 
equipment R.O.T.¢ Dry, bracing climate, 3700 foot 
alt ef" Every boy rides Moderate rates 
. J. C. Troutman, Supt. Box Ss, Roswell, N. M. 


THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 
Intensive instruction to meet college entrance require- 
ments on 8000 acre ranch. Out-door life with horse 
for each boy. Limited. Catalog. Address 
Eastern Office, 70 E. 45th St.. New York. 


PILLSBURY A Academy for Boys 


8 buildings. Maximum college prepara 
tion Individual instru ilitary and Manual Training 
Gymnasium Swimming Exceptional advantages in vocal 
and instrumental musi e $700. Catalog 

Milo B. Price, Ph. D.. Principal, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Mina. 


Sbattuck School 


College preparatory Military training. All athletic 
coaches. 16 buildings, ‘240 acre Susiness Course th 
—_ Summer School, Catalog. Address C. W. Newhall, 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


47th vear. 15 acres 


“admaster, 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


ROYS under 15. A_ select school in the country. The 
many advautages offered make DAKOTAH worthy of 
your investigation. Write for catalogue. 
Address: DAKOTAH, Dakota, Illinois. 

(100 miles N. W. from Chicago. ) 


0: ARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
miles south of Chicago. 
moderate expense. Catalog:— 


Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 


I MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 

Prepares for col- 

lege and business life. Strong faculty of college men 

very educational advantage. Gymnasium —y- ~ y _ 
letic fac ait Ma Joar For catalog address 

Graft Brown x 253, Germantown, near DAYTON, ome 


OHI CMilitary 


“Institute 
82nd year. Hich beautiful location. 


Lower school for 
younger boys. Athletics. Address A. M. Henshaw, Supt., 
Box 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 


equipped buildings. 85 
Endowed—hence 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., 














WESTERN STATES 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 

by a comprehensive system of athletic, 

tary and general activities. Est. 1844 High 

school and junior college. Send for catalog 
OL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


Missouri Military Academy Prvelops red- 
blooded Amer- 


ican manhood through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex 
ceptional. For catalog address Cou. E. ¥. Burton, Pree 


MissourR!I, Mexico, Box 124. 
J y MILITARY 
ENTWORTH wexpeuy 
Lexington, Mo. 3 miles from Kansas 
Oldest West 
Mississippi 
Grammar School. ¢ 
dt Sellers, Box R, Lexington. Mo. 


— 
A Ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 


Highest standards of scholarship and character 
wholesome recreation. Military. Rev. C 
Young. S. T. D., Rector. For catalog address The 
Business Office, Howe, Indiana 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


The American Rugby 

Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction Situated on high 
ground in Waukesha County Lake Region ummer Tu 
toring School. Catalog. Write _Box 16-D Delafield, Wis 


NORTHWESTERN WWwi'a7 324 

Naval Academy 

70 mi, from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 

School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 

and methods interest discriminating parents. Col. R. P. 
idson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


LAKE FOREST 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics, Endowed 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, tt. 


SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 


Rider COLLEGE 


OF FINANCE & BUSINESS 


liege Taare in two years 

™ re = 17 - in 2 years gives more 
in major subjects of Business Administration than 
other Universities give in 4 years. 
The Result 

Two years’ expenses saved. 

Two years’ salary earned. 

Two years’ Promotion gained. 
Qualify to earn $3,000 to $15,000 annua 
Success. For catalog address the Director 


RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 








INSURE 











&B * A 4 . * t h 
University-grade Business Administra- 


tion and Executive Secreta: 
2 years), contain as many cred 


Stenographic Secretary Courses 
PINE STREET, WEST OF BROAD, 
PUULADELPINA., PA. Pa. 


Busi ness s Admini istration-- 


Accounting — Secretarial — Two-Year Courses, College Grade, for 
young men and women of executive caliber. iso Shorter Business 
Courses. Graduates in demand. Send for Special Catal iog to 


1. L. Lindabury, V. Pres. 
Burdett College, STON i founded 1879 
Bryant & Stratton Business College 
70th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretaria! Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
ness College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Superior Stenographic, Sec- 
retarial Accounting Courses 
Unusual paying 


28th 
ositions for graduate: 
oO frite for Free Book of Facts, 
| Address Principal 


Gregg School, Dept. R. B., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








UNIVERSITY 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Summer School in the “‘Sesqui’’ City. 
Courses in College of Arts and Science, Teach- 
ers College, School of Commerce, or School of 
Music—with added educational advantages of 
the Gesqut- ‘Centennial Exposition. Dormitories 
ready for N. E. A. Convention June 26. Send for 
c atalog of courses desired, , addressing Dept. E. 





New York City. 





The Red Book Magazine 


MUSIC, ART, ORATORY. DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 








Williams School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art Teachers’ Lyceum. 


Dramatic and Per- 
sonal] Culture courses. Advanced courses in English. 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. 

Schools. Degrees. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 

Chesteneua and Lyceum Courses under direction 
of Edward Amberst Ott. 1, 2 and 3 year courses. 
Summer Courses besin June 7th and July 4th. Fall 
Term opens September 23rd. Catalog. 


115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 








School «Theatre 


DIRECTORS 
CLaRE TREE Mason GEORGE ARLIS8 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELstz FERGUSON 
RacHEL CROTHERS a CRAVEN 
Six months’ stock ce 
Dancing, fencing, voice devsiooment, 
Shakespes playwriting, Summer 

29th. 

—_ For catalog address, ‘‘The Director’’ 
Princess THEATRE, 104 W. 39th St., NEW YORK CITY 


graduation. 
pantomime. 
term opens 








N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


New York - Paris FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. 
send for SUMMER CIRCULARS describing extraor- 
dinary opportunities, Professional subjects in New York, 
travel and study in France. Address 

Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York, 9 Place des Vosges, Paris 


The Maryland Institute 
Baltimore, Maryland CENTENNIAL YEAR 
Departments in Fine Art, Normal Art, Industrial Art, 
Sculpture, Teacher Training, Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing. Catalog on request. 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing, Dllustration, ine. S Costume Design, Ad- 
vertising Illustration and scape Painting. 
Summer Classes »! ew York and Point Pleasant, N. J. 


Catalogue on 
Room 7012 Grand Central Toswsient, New York City 
VACATION IN WASHINGTON 
COMMERCIAL ART 
Illustration, Int. Dec., Costume and Millinery Design. You 
can learn it. Spl. summer courses. Catalog. Dormitories. 


LIVINGSTONE AeAsse. “s Evens, 
1517 Rhode Island Ave., 


Costume Design 


parities Mustration, . 








FASHION “ACADEMY 


Art Arademy of Cincinnati 





Founded 1869. All branches of Art including preparation for 
commercial art. Generous endowments, low tuition rates, 
Address J. H. Gest, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati, 0. 


Detroit’s Commercial Art School 


Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual instruction in all branches. 


NED WAYBURN 


developed Evelyn Law, Marilyn Miller, 
ton, Gilda an on and hundreds of other 
EVERY Ts stars has complete courses im 


Type of Dancing 


who 
ft seaneng 


night Frolics’’ 
0 


other 
Revues, Musical 
Comedies, and 
Headline Vaude- 
ville Productions, 
College and So- 
ciety en 
ments! 
’ a pe .M. e 
Cpacren's, Spring rine ay A Sat. at. April ard. 





CHALIF seen penta 


tours H. CHALIF, Principal. 
“Highest of Artistic Merit.’ 


Summer Normal School June Catalog. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., New YORK CITY. 
STAGE DANCING Splendid Chance for 
amateurs at Thomas School 
Largest school of its kind anywhere in world 
Courses $25-$1000 Teachers course 4 routines $50 
let Tango —_ and Wing Charleston Waltz Clog Soft Shoe 
ial Courses, $2 each, 3 for $ 
HARVEY THOMAS, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Schuster Martin »Acree"38, caning 
School of the Brama Sister. Kall and 
ecial courses, ex 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America’s Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in | ife 

NEW SPRING CLASS OPENS APR. 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room i77-D CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
cata 


thbbhi ppp hhh bhhh ih PuUTUVUTCTT VET TT 
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wes git. Theatre 


Courses for 1 Acting, Teaching, Directing 
RAMA, OPERA, MUSIC 
STAGE DANCING 
Singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 
rsonality and poise essential for any vocation 


Alan Dale 
e. Alvione Art Theatre and Student Stock 


Wm. A. Brady 

Henry Miller 

Sir John Martin- 
ri 


J. J. Shubert 
Marguerite Clark 
Kose Coghian 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. Al) branches of music taught. De- 
grees. Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 
Fall term Some. Fa Send for catalogue. 

Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


New E England Conservatory of Music 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Deseriptioe Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Institute of | Musical Art 


Frank Damroscn, Director. Endowed. All branches 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New vom 


The National School 2 FLOCUT 


and ORATORY 

The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaks ng. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, fessional -, Finishing 
Course. Devmttocien. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin. 10-12 Chestnut Street. 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Three special Summer Courses. Credits granted in Public 
School, Music, Orchestral and Methods Courses. Piano 
Normal Methods Course. a coggaae «| — year 
round. Write for Summer Catalogue. 

Jno. L. Gruber, Mor., 242 W. Broadway, Coulevitie, Ky. 























Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
LAYTON HOOL OF ART 
iss Ls - ean we il 
P fj SCHOOL OF COMMERCE OF Col COMMERCE 

Trains for best Secretarial positions. 
PLACES GRADUATES. 
Write BROWN SCHOOL, Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
OLD COLONY. SCHOOL 
One-year ‘course, = Gatien oa day nv wn ning Principals 
Florence B. ab. LaMoresnz.A. B., Mrs. a Roo Fowler. 
[kited, St erial. <o 


Seeretarial & Soden to w > ie Catalog R. 
E Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 








KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 


One-year course includes 
technical, economic and 
broad business training, 
superior 


BOSTON 
90 Marlboro Street 


preparing for 
positions. 

Two-year course including 
six college subjects for 
students not desiring col- 
lege, but wishing a cul- 


NEW YORK 
247 Park Avenue 


cellent a Summer School, Seen ca Mich. 
N SCHUSTER M. Direct re 
The Lites. Play house, ae r Lane, © Seoinnatl. Ohio 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 
52nd Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter at anytime. Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Theory, — School Music and Drawing, etc. 
—- a Degr erred. For catalogue address 
9, i Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 
EST. 1867 OF MUSIC, INC. 
eted Facute in all branches if music. T sHoward, Regie ertha Baur, 
Director For See and Oak Be. C R. T. How: oe High: 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY oF or MUSIC 
Master Summer School June 28-Aug. 7. All branches 
of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormitory accommodations. 
ng John ne Hattstaedt, President. 
“Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 
AN INSTITUTION = NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
feoching MUSIC, Dramatic Expression, _— 
125 instructors. courses teachers and 4 
SCHOOL. “We own our dormi- 
-JOLUMBIA "CLARE OSBORNE REED. Dini 
. Summer 00! 
SCHOOL OF ii <Reatbont dormitory. Year 
R. 509 S. Wabash Ave. . 
Th $ t $ h of Physical 
e argen C 00 Education 
Sounded 1881 wv! yt D. a Sargent 
L. Ww. SARGENT, Divesten, ¢ eonnte Mass. 
POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 
of Physical Education for women. 36th year. 3 year 
regular course. One special in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Intensive sum- 
mer courses and camp. 
Secretary, 779 Beacon St., 


Playground work. 


The Ithaca 1 School of of Physical Edecalion 


DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 
Graduates eligible to teach here in U. $. Normal Course in 


sducational. “Athlete Field -Gomnasiom... _— ~<a 
i L,~ —— woe Pesta, “3d 


in great 


AMERICAN “COLLEGE E of Phrsical Education 


Accredited. Co-educational. Two-year normal and B.P.E. 
courses, qualifying for fine positions at good salaries. 
Free placing bureau for graduates. Dormitory for .wom- 
en. Summer term opens June 21, 1926. Fall term Sep- 
tember 15. Dept. R-4, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL Accredived vwo 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


courses prepar- 
ing girls with High School diploma to become teachers 
of all phases of Physical Education. Catalog on request. 


Registrar, Box 28, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 














NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparation for woman’s noblest profession 
in one of the country’s greatest hospitals. 
Close affiliation with Bellevue Hospital ampli- 
fles our exceptional equipment and instruc- 
tion, insuring broadest possible experience. 
30 months’ course. Maintenance and liberal 
allowance while | Vacations. One year 
high school required. Ages 18-35. For booklet 
address Miss Mil dred Co Constantine, Director 
of Nurses, 210 St. & Jerome Ave., New York. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery. 
maternity, children’s and 
nurses’ home; hours per day; compensation from 


start. Address 
Superintendent, Staten Island Hospital, New York, N. Y. 











[SCHOOL OF NURSING———— 


ity, State of Illinois. New, modern, 

ed nurses’ Main’ allow - 

ad only. Send for free Book of Facts. 
intendent, School 








Kindergarten 
Preparing women to become Elementary and Kindergarten 
teachers. Cultural courses. 2 and 3-year diplomas, 4-year 
degree courses. Summer session opens June 21st in new 
college and dormitory buildings. 40th year. Box 92, 
2770 Sheridan Road, Evanston, 





PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell Street 


Residence School in 
Beston 


tural as well as 

education. 

Seven months’ course— 
for 


ve 
college women and women 
with business experi 





ence, 











= 


FROEBEL, LEAGUE 


KINDERGARTEN TRAIN ING 
ractice FSC 
ETTEL, Director 


MARION B. Bs. Lanaz! 
112 East 7ist Street, New York 


a —~ 











THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing. and a Thve-year course leading to a diploma 
in nursing and Bachelor of Science degree. New 
700. bed "hospital and new Nurses’ dormitory. All 
applicants must graduates of accredited High 

Schools. Enrollments now being made. Address, 
| Awad of Nursing, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 

gan. 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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RAILROAD LEARN IN 
FARE CHICAGO 


ad Electrical 
Chicago ., Center 
included of the 
without World. 
extra ' 
charge 2 , ? All 
if you B Hf personal, 
enroll practical 
NOW! training. 


Pays $60 to $200 a Week 
to Properly-Trained Men! 


Get into this great field of copartunition, There’s real 
money in it for you. My big Electrical Course is the 
result of 27 years’ experience. 


Spend 12 Happy Weeks at corns 


Here you get a Complete Electrical Trainin 

epparatus in great shops. You don’t need adv lem bi Wedcation 
or experience. Expert instructors guide you at every step. 
EARN penn vt YOU LEARN-— My Employment Deot. helps y 
get a job to earn part or all your oupengesk tg 2 aaa, © = 


= rt b radua’ Be sure 
foday for BIG PREM BOOK and Special Offer of KR Fare. 


CoYN YNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1300 W. Harrison St. Dept. 1204, Chicago, tl. 


Condit this now for BIG FREE BOOK 

MY SPECIAL OFFER! 
Wt; C; Lowls, Pree., COVNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1300 W. Harrison St., Dep 204, 


Dear H, C.—Send the Big vane ~ir J r 181 youn 
ghetes of electrical scenes, also Special Offer of R. R. Far: 


Name 


Address 
lalate eee 


The New York Electrical School 


Techno-vocational) 

Gives gouapiete Sraining } by ac tonl prective. You get the knack 

of **HO and the theory of nd the best business 

= Big, used in the World of Piochsteal Hetivty, This oe hool 

is the pioneer of the ‘‘Learn by a Gy m you 

») e fully qualified 2 to handle 

Squipment unequalled 

and up-to-the-minute. No preparation needed. ou can start 

to learn on any day of any week throughout the whole year. 
Send for catalogu 


37 W. 17th Street 





New York City 











genie woman in 

nginee 

Aviidiestee 
Drafting 


Enter Fa one (ima. Cpnertee 
nities for self -su rt while 

Day and Evening Classes studying. Write for copy of 
Earn While ee 7 “Blue Book,’’ mailed free. 
2yr. diploma egree; and short courses. 


Chics Technical Colege, ‘Dest. Die tis E. 2 St., Chicago 


~ Short-< Cut, ¥ our r war, te to BIG 
PAY. 4 rma- 
ture W inding - Auto Bic 


Est. 1905 


3 »& ct. . “* 
Be rr — help: 
Pp 
SCHOM Sf ENGINEERING RB. 426.415 Marshall Street 
Milwaukee Mitwaukee, Wisconsin 


Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
For catalog addres ss, Box R- “4, Angola, Ind. 


pe | Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 


in America’s 4th Largest Industry. 

Hotels, Clubs, Hestaurants, are 
erying for trained men and 
women. t us show you how 
you can qualify—past_expe- 
rience unnecessary. We Bit 
youintouch with positions. 
pay, fascinating work, quick 
advancement. Write forF REK 

H Book’ Your Big Opportunity.”* 

LEWIS: HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


WASHINGTON 


Step into a 


_ PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Red Book Magazine 





*20 10°40. week while learning 


$60 to $125 a week 
after you finish! 


Sensational offers right now to induce more 
men to go in Dental Laboratory wor 


y. » $126 « 
’ Dental Laboratory « 
where you can make profits of $5000 to $15000 
> nating mechanical work, 
educational requirements. 
70,000 Contos Need 
| pateetes .| FO BS 
ntists are too busy to 4 
| do their own Laboratory pg CH 
~w work, ,- fy |} and graduates 
-. bo Dentai Labor. | Without ¢ harge. 
big prices for 
e 


ik any Dentist about the oppor- | 

tunities. In my 5 chools I 
in you on actual De ntists’ 

with standard tools and mate 

supplied free. 40 a wee 

while learnin R. fare. 

or evening festrecticn. No 
clagoes. mo te im be > 


MeGarrie Schoots Mechanical snieal Denftetry 
~*~ MichiganAv 








AUTO TRAINING Msqhanics! 


For the boy or young man who is mechanically 
inclined, a thorough course in automotive mechanics 
and principles of business management. Prepares in 
a few months for good-paying work, offering ad- 
vancement to responsible positions or independent 
business. Complete equipment, expert instructors. 
Courses endorsed by leading automobile manufac- 
turers, U. S. and State Government. Inspection of 
factories and talks by executives included. Interest - 
ing work among ambitious, earnest students. C 
lege men with this practical training qualify for 

- fine positions. Many calls, 
School in_ session year 
around. Welfare Depart- 
ment cares for younger stu- 
dents. Water sports sum- 
mer and winter. Write for 
detailed Chart of Courses. 


Michigan State Auto- 


mobile School 
3324 Aute Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 














Shuttle-Craft School of 
HAND WEAVING 


to weave takes less time than 


gerefuny and exactly 

matt G Course of instructions and di 

can quickly 

tifa articles; one may wea 
spose with elaborate decorations in less 

ime than it takes to coprstege a simple 
- 4 and cuff set!’ ne Oc for booklet, 
y. 


MARY M. ATWATER 
THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT CO., Inc. 
14-R, Ash Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








Become 2 PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 

We qualify you 9 bez for splendid paying 

sitions | or for a business of your own. 

Portraiture 
. Motion Picture or 

Pr w CAMERA FREE. 

Illustrated Booklet opnin wonee. s gare opportunities in this fas- 

cinating profession. i for it N 
new YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dept. Wes 3rd Street, NEW YORK city 


LEARN N PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 

Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest cal- 

lege of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big de- 

mand for graduates. Write for free book. 

Illinois College of Photography, Box 646, Effingham, Ill. 

OPTOM ETRY is a well-paying, dignified profes- 
sional practice that is not over- 

crowded. on school chartered by the University of the State of 

New York, prepares students thoroughly and comprehensively 

Graduates meet requirements for practice in all states. Write for 

full neo on. 

~ se ne dag Seuss. OF erzoneray 
58 N. 1. Washington 'S Rochester, N. Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thorn 
reat my oy Oldest, largest school, 


oughly. Big salar 
icced by wow’ Railw: and Government officials. 
enses low -- opportunities to earn large portion, 
*S INSTITUTE 





Catalog free. 


oam Street, Valparaiso, ind. 


§ 
LER of Colleges 


Boecnrcaben is work women 
just naturally love to do,and 
it pays well. Home-likeaccommo- 
dations procured during a short 
practical MOLER course. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R 

Se. See ie. ms hg 
Omaha, Nebr. New Orleans, La. 
Denver, Colo. Dallas, Tex. 











If you do not find the | 


school you wish listed 
in these pages, write: 
The Director, Department of Education 








THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York Cy 











SWEENEY 
b SYSTEM 


opens up a world a arn mm for young 

men. The Swee +7 Systems has no planes to 

sell, and sticks strictly to teaching both ground 

work and pilo . Sweeney Ainge. Ue qeemeres 
y_U. 8S. Air Mail Service as one o it and 

safest Seige in the U.S. All the resources aan = 
Million Dollar School insure you the 

most ractical instruction. Mec! earn 

to $150 a week. Flyers up to 


Send Name SSE 
Toda course and phot = 


and equipment actually 
full information as t 





2400 SWEENEY BLDG, 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Earn $35 to $125 a week, Taught by actual pre wactice—day or night. 
Three months’ cou jern laboratories 
required. Bas iblahed 30 are —~wy = 36- 
ENTAL 
NEW Yorn” © OaiLape ELPHIA 
usw. 52nd St. 1306 N. Broad St. = Wash ‘ashington 


Learn Watchwork,  Jewelerywork 
and | Engraving 2.25 NE salary, and ryt: 


— TY hag oy are al- 
in demand. darese FORO 
Bradley Institute. PEOwiA LL., a et ae ——-¥ 


ARN$10te$20 per day 


LEARN SIGN PAINTING, INTERIOR DECORATING 
PAPER HANGING, AUTO PAINTING GRAINING ANS 
MARB BLING. Pract ctical training—No Mail Courses. Dept. 


128 West Austin Avenue, CHICAGO 


WEEKS 





St. 85 Court St. 








cwicAso PauNTiNG SCHOOL 





BECOME AN AUTO 
MECHANIC IN BIG PAY 


We teach by actual shop methods auto, tractor, gas 
engine and battery construction, repairs and garage 
management. _Write—McSweeny Auto, Tractor & Elec. 
trical Shops, Chicago, Ill., Dept. 507D—Cincinnati, Ohio 


a MISCELLANEOUS _ 





For High School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
Room 131-64 W. Randolph St. 
Send for Circular. CHICAGO, ILL. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 10 cents fe 288-page beget on Stammering and 
Stuttering, +: ee ¢ = E, ."* It tells how I 

cured myself af yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
10701 Bogue Bidg.. Tia7 i ie *3e wemenmnenmell 








THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and 
girls both time and worry by sending 
them prompt, reliable information about 
just the kind of school they wanted— 
personal requirements as to location and 
tuition charges being considered in each 
individual case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school, Why not let us help you? 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing or 
calling for a personal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 4@ad St., New York City. 





The Red Book Magazine 


The new Buchanan model case of engraved 

white or green filled gold. 17 jewel, adjusted 

movement. Fitted with dial shown, $53. 
Other models at $50. 


The Twentieth Century Limited sbeed- 
ing along the shores of the Hudson River. 
This is one of the famous fliers timed by 
the Hamilton. (Picture reproduced from 
an oil painting, copyright, 1923, by the 
New York Central Railroad Co.) 


LY 
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The new Hawthorne design case of engraved 

14K white or green gold. With dial shown, 

$112 to $172. Other Hamilton models, 
$48 to $685. 


Throttle in one hand-— 
watch in the other 


HE conductor and the engi- 

neer of a crack train must 
know the exact time every mile 
of the way. Absolutely accurate 
time is also essential to the dis- 
patcher and the signalman. In fact, every 
railroad man from switchman to high- 
salaried executive works continually by 
a watch of unfailing accuracy. Which is 
the watch these men select? 

For over twenty years on almost every 
road in the country there has been one 
watch that railroad men depend on. 
This watch is the Hamilton. It keeps 
thousands of trains running on time 
every day. The hands of this watch direct 


The new Tonneau model wrist watch 

for women. Hamilton Wrist Watches 

come in silk ribbon models, and strap 

models. Cases are plain or engraved 

in white or green gold, 14K and filled. 
Prices $48 and $60. 


Engineers of the world’s crack fliers 


must have accurate watches 


the speed of the Twentieth Century 
Limited, the California Limited, the 
Broadway Limited, and the Olympian. 
It times the runs of the lowly locals and 
the plodding freights. 

The Hamilton enjoys unique prestige 
among railroad men. It is known from 
coast to coast as ‘““The Watch of Rail- 
road Accuracy.”’ Let your next watch be 
a Hamilton, the watch that railroad men 
have made famous. Like countless other 
business and professional men who now 
carry this watch, you too will know 
the correct time whenever correct time is 
important. The secret of Hamilton’s 
accuracy is capacityto take infinite pains. 
Every watch is an individual piece of 
fine mechanism, tested and re-tested. 

A Hamilton Watch to suit your in- 
dividual preference may be selected from 
a number of beautiful cases and dials. 
Some are simple, graceful and chaste. 


Aa amilton 


atch 


The Watch of Railroad Uccuracy 


Some are beautifully engraved 
and ornamented. All have an 
intrinsic beauty that will keep 
them fashionable after years of 
service. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Hamilton today. He can show you 
Hamilton pocket and strap watches for 
men, and charming wrist watches for 
women. We have prepared a very useful 
little booklet, “The Care of YourWatch.” 
We will send it on request. Write also 
for a copy of our new illustrated booklet, 
“The Timekeeper.” Address Hamilton 
Watch Company, 848 Columbia Avenue, 
Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. 


The Hamilton Strap Watch for men. 
Square model, A timepiece of remark- 
able convenience plus Hamilton ac- 
curacy. Green or white gold, 14K or 
gold filled. Leather strap and lumi- 
nous dial. Prices $55 and $85. 
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Show Immediate 


C. B. MAGILL, Sales Manager 
Metropolitan Nash Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“Our Organization 100% 
Enrolled with LaSalle” 


“I am particularly interested and 
ratified that Mr. C. B. Magill, our 
les Manager, has taken ‘Modern 
Salesmanship’, and I greatly ap- 
preciate what your training has 
done for our organization, which is 
100% enrolled in LaSalle. 
“Nothing could more surely con- 
vince me of the value of adult busi- 
ness training to a man, no matter 
what field of endeavor he may be in, 
than the dollars-and-cents returns 
that I have witne ssed from the use 
of your service.’ 
(Signed) C. L. O'BRIEN, 
President Metropolitan Nash Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


LaSalle Training 
Increases Sales 

“Even tho I am only on my sixth 
assignment and despite my seven- 
teen years of successful selling 
experience, I want to tell you that 
in the past month I personally can 
credit the sale of three additional 
cars to ideas and suggestions that 
I gained thru the LaSalle Course 
in Modern Salesmanship. 

“1 want to extend my most hearty 
indorsement of what LaSalle has 
accomplished in its Modern Sales- 
manship Course. It is just what 
I have been seeking for several 
years, and every salesman and sales 
a cutive can materially profit 
rom 


it 
(Signed) C.B. MAGILL, Sales Mer. 


‘ . " 
USED CARS | e1r0roulel Ms 


The Red Book Magazine 


Gains 


in Dollars and Cents! 


° 
Pray 


CL. O'BRIEN, President Company and Men Increase Income 


Metropolitan Nash Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


C. B. Magill, Sales Manager of ‘‘Metropolitan 
Nash,”’’ St. Toe had had seventeen years’ suc- 
cessful experience in selling. 

Yet he writes that during one month alone he 
credits the sale of three additional cars to ideas 
and suggestions derived from LaSalle training in 

odern Salesmanship. 

C. L. O’ Brien, president of this live and aggres- 
sive company, supplements this evidence of profit. 
He writes: ‘‘Nothing could more surely convince 
me of the value of adult business training than the 
dollars-and-cents returns I have witnessed from 
the use of your service.’ Mr. O’Brien has twice 
enrolled with LaSalle—first for training in Busi- 
ness Management, later for training in Modern 
Salesmanship. 

So certain are these executives of this shorter route 
to increased profits that they have arranged for every 
man in their organization to pursue home-study 
training with LaSalle. 


Fit Yourself for Greater Earnings 


To what source are you looking for the profit- 
making ideas which will contribute most power- 
fully to the success of your company, and to your 
personal advancement? 

If you are leaning upon your immediate associ- 
ates, your progress will be limited. Jt’s bound to be. 
For ao man, no matter how well informed or how 
brilliant, can match his understanding of modern 
business principles and practice against the com- 

site experience of the largest business training 
institution in the world. 


Thru LaSalle Home-Study Training 


On the other hand, bring to your aid LaSalle 
Extension University and you at once avail your- 
self of the practical methods on which are founded 
the most successful businesses in America. 

Best of all, you are coached day by day in the 
handling of the very problems you must face on 
the bigger job. You are definitely fitted for a 
Specific position. The opening comes—it finds you 
ready —and you at once advance to greater re- 
sponsibility and increased earnings. 

How surely this progress comes about is evi- 
denced by the fact that following the completion 
of their training LaSalle members show an aver- 
age increase in earnings of 40% per year. 


Send for Free Book— 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


You have often resolved to devote a portion of 
your spare time to systematic training. This 
time —START! 

The coupon will bring you—without obligation— 
a copy of LaSalle’s inspiring book ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,’’ together with complete de- 
tails of the specific business field that appeals to 
~~ Whether or not you elect to pursue the 

aSalle salary-doubling plan, the information 
this coupon will bring you is of very real and 
definite value. 

One year from today wi!l you still be thinking 
it over—or—will you be reaping the rewards? The 
answer to pce Ay ACTION. Fill out and 
mail the coupon NO 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


INSTITUTION 


——— — — — — — — — — — FIND YOURSELF THRU LASALLE! — — — 22% 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 466-R 


CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion 


in One,” all without obligation. 

0 Basiness Management: Trainin 
for Official, Enteral, Sales an 
Departmental Executive Positions. 

0 Modern Salesmanship: Leading to 
position as Sales Exscative, Sales- 
man, Sales or Trainer, Sales 

motion Manager, Manufacturer’s 
Agent, Solicitor, and all positions in 
retail, wholesale, or specialty selling, 

Oo Migher Accountancy: Training for 
ition as Auditor, Compt cite ler, 

rtified Public Aceountant, t Ac- 

countant, etc. 

o poets Manag ement; Foreign and 

Trening for sition as 


O Law: Training for Bar; LL.B.Degree. () Industrial M 
O Banking and Finance. 
g amy Foremanship and Produc- 


Training for i- neering, etc. 


: Training 
t, 


anagemen 
Prodection in Works Managemen 
uction Control, Industrial Engi- 


A, 





tions in Shop Management, suc’ o Mate Busi 
ee of f Superintendent, General Fore- id Practice: 
n, Sub-Foreman, ete. 


Corr 
Training for position 
as as Salee or Collection Correspondent, 
Sales 





Oo Pecsennel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training in the position of 
Personnel Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager, Employment Manager, 
- positions relating to Employee 

ot eel Station Management: 


a Training for ition of Station Ac- 
Cashier and Agent, Division 





Railroederindostriai Ts . 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 


Agent, ete 


les Promotion Manager, Mail 
Manager, Secretary, etc. 
O Commercial Law. 
O Expert Bookkeeping. 
O Business English. 
oc hn 


O Effective Speaking 
oc. F. A. Coaching for Advanced 
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UNKNOWSN 


CIhere are thousands 


These days—when delightful women 
familiar to Fame are endorsing this 
cream and that rouge or perfume 
we take secret joy in the knowledge 
that countless beauties, unknown to 
greatness are using Tre-Jur Compacts 
and Tre-Jur Face Powder. . . 


And finding in them, the final touch 
to Charm. 


For the name Tre-Jur has become the 
popular Symbol of Loveliness —and its 
use by beauties famed and beauties 
unsung, is not only habit, but Fashion. 
Tre-Jur Compacts have captured the 
Feminine W orld for three quite simple 


est $1 


Dowdle $1.50 


BE 











like her 


reasons... They are designed for su 
preme convenience. They are exquisite 
in cheirformand contents. They repre 
sent greater value than any Compacts 
in America Speaking of Value—do 
you know Tre-Jur Face Powder? Ex 
quisite in quality, silken soft—in a 
lovely box of generous size—at 50c. 
Sold at your tavorite store or sent by mail 
trom us. Compact refills are always available. 
HOUSE of TRE-JUR, Inc. 19W. 18th St., N.Y. 
22 Rue La Lande—Paris 


TRE JUI2 


FACE POWDERS AND COMPACTS 
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in “The Golden Apple’’ 
Photograph by Irving Chidnoff, New York 
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HELEN FORD 
in “Dearest Enemy” 
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RACHEL CHESTER 
in “Dearest Enemy” 
Photograph by DeBarron, New York 
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To drive a car with Body by Fisher not only indicates taste 
and discrimination, but it points the owner’s recog’ 
nition of the economies which result from 
sound construction and enduring finish 


FISHER BODIES 








Birthdays matter little 


Beauty no longer need vanish with the years—this simple 
rule in skin care is preserving youthful charm for thousands 





the world today. 





Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper — it is mever sold unwrapped 


ATURAL ways in skin 

care preserve youthful 
texture. Authorities all agree 
to this... urge little more than 
gentle cleansing of the skin 
with mild, protective soap. 
Thus Palmolive—a soap made 
for one purpose only, to foster 
good complexions—is the 
most widely advised of all 
beauty methods throughout 





Retail Price 


10c 


VERY DAY one sees fewer 
“middle-aged” women. The 
world stays young these days. 
That is largely because natural 
ways have supplanted the artificial 
ways of yesterday in skin care. 
Modern beauty culture strives 
simply to keep the skin healthy, 
supple and youthful by keeping the 
pores open and healthfully clean. 
Thus Palmolive Soap has be- 
come the world’s most widely ac- 
cepted beauty method. World’s 
experts in beauty urge it. The 
youthful skin of countless women 
past the thirties and well into the 
forties proves its results. 


The rule to protect skin youth 


Wash your face gently with 
soothing Palmolive. Then mas- 
sage it softly into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly first with warm 
water, then with cold. If your 


skin is inclined to be dry, apply 
a touch of good cold cream— 
that is all. 


Do this regularly, and partic- 
ularly in the evening. Use powder 
and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They 
clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed 


away. 
Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the 
treatment given above. Do not 
think any green soap, or repre- 
sented as of palm and olive oils, 
is the same as Palmolive. 


It costs but 10c the cake!—so 
little that millions let it do for 
their bodies what it does for their 
faces. Obtain a cake today. Then 
note what an amazing difference 
one week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY ( Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















LiLo PFURURCS 


Cory 


C resh, soft beauty, clearness, 
delicacy —wisa 2 face powder 

of perfect guality alone which assures 
Ls fed through months of use. 
(PBearuse they gwe always this 
loveliness, the Face Powders of 





COTY ae daily used by millions 
of women throughout the world — 
and because of their exquisite fare: 
ness — thetr matchless fragrance — 


they delight the sense of Cuxury 


THE DISTINCTIVE SHADES OF 
COTY FACE POWDER ARE 
OBTAINABLE IN THE 
COMPACTE 


— 


BLANC Address “‘Dept. R. B. 4” 
mgt ' ; 7 v R ” 
nedayiaes THE Ginesse or PERFUME 
ROSE No.2 _ — of new booklet of Coty creations 

RACHEL No.1 . & interesting to all women — on request 
nace = COLT we 
OCRE -ROSE — 714 fifth Hoenue, NewYork 

M AU oo CANADA —55 MSGill College Ave Montrea’ 
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BoY of mine, O boy of mine, you're on my hands 

t _ 

On my hands till, fledglinglike, you rise and fly 
away. 

I had prayed for you; you came in answer to my 
prayer— 

Boy, you're on my hands today; ‘tis fine to have 
you there! 


Boy of mine, O boy of mine, you're on my mind 
today; 

I am vastly puzzled as I help you at your play— 

Puzzled with the problem how to keep in step 
with you: 

Yours is not the path I trod—in many ways ‘tis new. 


Boy of mine, O boy of mine, you’re on my heart 
today; 

Love for you is ruling me; I bow beneath its sway. 

Every hurt your spirit feels, goes double in my own; 

All your cares with me are shared—you bear no 
grief alone. 


Boy of mine, O boy of mine, you're on my soul 
today. 

Ere God trusted you to me, these words He bade 
me say: 

“I will help You make my son the man he ought 
to be.” 

Boy of mine, O boy of mine, see what you mean to me! 























By Sy Ansel 


Vice was a wee misshapen man who handed 
us OUr papers every morning as we reached the 
station platform. He never mistook a Times tor a 
World, never missed a service. More than that: my 
paper was folded editorial sheet out; the judge's 
was open at the market lists, and the gay young 
broker found his creased at the sporting sheet. 
Once a month we paid Michael, and he thanked 
cheerily and tied the money up tight in an old 
blackened glove. “Saving up, Mike?” “Yep. Sav- 
ing up for Christmas.” That was our stock joke, and 
it served all of us faithfully. On the morning of 
Christmas Eve, Michael would hand each of us a 
little scarlet cornucopia filled with tiny smooth red 


candies that nipped the tongue with a rare and Christ- 


massy flavor. The car had a delightfully “remem- 
bering” odor that morning,—it was childhood’s sweets 
old Michael provided,—and a gracious peace reigned 
as we read our papers and chewed our fragrant sweets. 
Then something happened to Michael, and we 
heard that he would never hand us our papers again. 
“Oh, well,” said the young broker, “somebody else 
will do the job. Things will go on just the same.” 
But they didn’t. We got our papers, of course, 
but every now and then I got the Times and thrashed 
through it trying to find my editorial, while the judge 


Sea 


‘very body’ s Niche — 


Oo Patri os Decoration by Frank 


got the World and snorted with indignation—as if it 
were my fault. Then we remembered old Michael. 

Christmas Eve came, and it was awful. The hus- 
tling young man at the stand thought to do Michael 
one better, so he gave each of his customers a paper 
bag containing a brilliant post card's “Merry Christ- 
mas and a pack of cigarettes. 

Of course it was different. Michael had a niche 
in our lives that no other could fill. And you and 
I have a niche in this world that no one else can 
fill quite as we do. That is why we put our best 
effort into it, whether we are paid or not, whether 
we are thanked or not. We are here for some good 
purpose, and once we find what that is, we have the 
thrill of immortality within us. 

Call this religion, call it superstition, what you will 
I believe each of us is here for some good reason. 
One comes as the lonely consecrated leader of a great 
cause to be burnt as a sacrifice, as were Lincoln and 
Wilson. Some, like Michael, come to fold papers. 
All of us are filling in the between places, the begin- 
nings and endings of things important to the great 
plan. Few of us will leave an empty space against 
the sky, but each of us will leave a niche never to be 
filled quite as we filled it. Which makes the slightest 
service honorable and the meanest duty great. 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


By BRUCE 


BARTON 


A Hot One 


Arne man, swelled up with a 
pleasant sense of self-importance, 
stopped me at the corner and insisted 
on telling his story. 

He said that the general manager of 
the corporation which employs him 
had sent a letter of instructions through 
the office, and that there was some- 
thing wrong about it. Just what was 
wrong I could not quite make out, but 
it provided the little man with an op- 
portunity. 

“Believe me,” he boasted, expanding 
his chest, “I shot him back a hot one.” 

Giving himself a pat on the back, he 
proceeded up the street, looking for 
another sympathetic listener. 

It was amusing to watch him on his 
triumphal way, and to wonder how 
much human energy is consumed each 
twenty-four hours in the private game 
of shooting back a hot one. How many 
scathing letters are composed in men’s 
minds; how many imaginary conversa- 
tions are carefully worked out to a 
devastating climax; how much verbal 
shadow-boxing goes on to the endless 
tune of: “I says to him, “Look here,’ I 
says—" 

One day during the war I dropped 
into the office of Josephus Daniels, who 
had just issued his celebrated order 
making the navy bone dry. The news- 
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papers carried caustic editorials; the 
telephone rang angrily; men walked 
through the office with large packages 
of mail. But Josephus seemed as merry 
as a lark. 

“You don’t appear very worried by 
what they are saying about you,” I 
ventured. 

“Oh, no,” he laughed. “One of my 
men upstairs is opening the mail and 
sorting the letters into two piles, those 
that praise me and those that abuse 
me. So far, the two piles are running 
neck and neck.” 

Every man who holds a position of 
responsibility expects criticism. It is a 
part of the discipline. Said Gladstone 
to John Morley: 

‘Take it from me that to endure tram- 
pling on with patience and self-control 
is no bad element in the preparation 
of a man for walking firmly and suc- 
cessfully in the path of great public 
duty.” 

If you are doing work that seems to 
you important, waste no time in win- 
ning verbal victories or answering petty 
criticism. Adopt the motto of the great 
Englishman: “Never explain, never re- 
tract, never apologize. Get it done and 
let them howl.” 

Let the little folks amuse themselves 
by shooting back the hot ones. 
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Jor Deautys genlle an . " 


this delightful new form of genuine lvory 


‘How lovely!” you exclaim when first you 
see the new graceful cake of Guest Ivory. 
Like so many millions of other women, you 
too are instantly charmed by its petite dain- 
tiness. 

And then what a happy discovery to learn 
that this delicately-modeled cake in its fresh 
blue dress is really genuine Ivory 


delicate complexions for almost fifty years. 
Surely, never was a soap more fittingly 
garbed to rest upon white washstands. 
Never was a soap more faultlessly fashioned 
for feminine fingers. 

And most assuredly, one can find no- 
where a finer, purer soap at any price. 





Oni 


Guest Ivory costs but five cents. combin 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 











Soap—the genuine guardian of dlemen’ 


fice anc 
this mo 
celebrat 


Cor the face and hands an’ ls pS A fine as soap can be Lower 1 


QQ *%oo% Pure 5S It Floats © 1926, by The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Obio 


The RED BOOK Magazine 


Aprilr926 + Volume xtv1 + Number 6 


Spwin Harriman, Editor Epcar Sisson, Associate Editor 


America’s most popular novelist here 
begins her new serial—a very human, deeply 
interesting and wholly delightful story of today. 
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By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


OnLy @ put weleivens of her ext could Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


combine those most absorbing of all fictional ilaliali iits ac . sai 

, . . } NG the front door at the Bayne house was a lengthy 
elem: nts, crime, mystery, adventure, sncre- matter. The postman had learned this long ago, and now he 
fice and love, as they are interwoven here in merely laid the mail in the vestibule and went away. 


this : : First, Mrs. Bayne would look in the old reflecting mirror which 
most engaging story yet written by the still hung from. her bedroom window, and take note of the ringer. 


celebrated author of “Bab,” “The Man in Then she would whisper cautiously over the stair-rail: 


Lower Ten” and “The Amazing Interlude.” “It’s the milk bill. I’m not in.” Or, as had been happening 
more and more frequently for the last six months: “It’s Furness, 
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Holly. Come right up, and I'll send down your Aunt Margaret 
to receive him.” 

And Margaret, who was Mrs. Bayne’s sister, would put down 
the napkins she was hemming by hand for a department store, 
and sulkily take off her apron and smooth her hair. The forefinger 
of her left hand was roughened with the needle, although she 
kept a piece of pumice-stone on her washstand to smooth it 
Mrs. Bayne thought no lady should have a roughened forefinger, 
and so Margaret had formed the habit of keeping that hand shut 
with the finger tucked away, so to speak. As a result she rather 
gave the appearance of meeting the world with one hand clenched 

On the _ staircase 
perhaps she would 
pass Holly running 
up, escaping, one 
might say, from the 
kitchen. The bell 
would ring again, and 
without haste but 
with an air of slight 
impatience at some 
invisible servant, 
Aunt Margaret would 
open the door. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. 
Brooks! I thought I 
heard the bell. Really, 
these days—” 

But by that time 
Mr. Brooks would be 
inside, putting his hat 
on the old table, with 
his gloves beside it, 
and his stick leaning 
against a chair 

“Anybody at 
home?” he would 
ask. 

And Margaret 
would say, archly: « 

Well, /’m at 
home, and I dare 
say we Can locate 
Holly somewhere.” 

He would wan- 
der into the long 
parlor, which Mrs 
Bayne always 
called the draw- 
ing-room: a faded 
chamber, with 
overstuffed furni- 
ture neatly 
mended, for the 
Bayne house had 
been furnished be- 
fore the vogue for 
old things came 
in; and to cover 
the sounds of 





















stealthy move- 
ments overhead 
Margaret would 
make _ conversa- 
tion. Forinstance: 

“T saw Mrs. 
Rodney White 


downtown the 
other day. She’s 
growing very 
stout, isn’t she? 

“Eats too much,” Mr. Brooks would say, calmly. “By the 
way, I heard a good story about him last night. The ‘other 
day at the Rossiters’ dinner, he—” And so on. 

Margaret would listen, absorbedly. Mr. Brooks had an end- 
less fund of gossip which Margaret would absorb as eagerly as 
perhaps Eve may have listened to whispers about her lost Para- 
dise. Every evening he dined somewhere, but always with the 
Right People, of course, and until the last six months he had 
been accustomed to wander, after business hours, from one tea- 
table to another. 





Two Flights Up 


Not that he cared for tea. As a matter of fact, he loathed 
tea. But there was always talk and sometimes whisky and soda, 
and he managed to pick up quite a little of both. He was a tall, 
rather thin young man; as Mrs. Bayne said, he was not hand- 
some, but he was distinguished. As a matter of fact, he was 
neither. 

For the last six months, however, he had been calling at K 
sey Street instead. There was no whisky and soda there, only 
tea. However, there was Holly. Her full name was Hollis 
which had been her mother’s; after Mrs. Bayne’s—well, what 
might term widowhood, she had been strongly tempted to 


herself Mrs. Hollister Bayne, but Margaret had been so absu 
about it that she had not. 

In the drawing-room the tea-table would be ready. 
always laid it after luncheon, before she went upstairs for what 
she termed her siesta. 
to light the spirit kettle, and “not bother to ring.” 


Mrs. Bayne 


It was only necessary in case of a caller 
Furness 
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There would bea pro- 
cession of queer, 
foreshortened fig- 
ures toward the 
dining-room; then 
it would be all over. 


Brooks had been com- 
ing twice a week for 
months, and he had 
not yet discovered that 
the Baynes kept no 
servant. Margaret Hol- 
lister would put a 
match to the lamp 
under the kettle, and 
then ooze out. 
“If you don’t mind, 
I have some notes to 
write. And I'll tell 
Holly you’re here.” 
But on the October 
day this story opens, 
the routine had been 
changed. Mrs. Bayne, 
dressed in black silk, 
had sat all morning in the drawing-room and most of the after- 
noon, and in the third-story front room Holly was working like 
a young fury. Only Margaret continued grimly to hem napkins, 
holding them close to her eyes; she needed glasses, but special- 
ists were expensive. 
It was one of Mrs. Bayne’s pet fictions that if dear Margaret 


did not do so much 
“fancy work” she would 
have fewer headaches. 

When at last the door- 
bell rang, the sounds 
on the third floor 
ceased, and the hush of 
gentility descended on 
the house. It rang a 
second time before Mrs. 
Bayne moved. Then 
picking up a book and 
inserting a finger in it, 
she went to the front 
door and opened it. A 
burly young man was 
standing outside. 

“I thought I heard 
the bell,” said Mrs. 
Bayne, graciously, look- 
ing back over her shoul- 
der for an imaginary 
servant. “Really, these 
days—” 

She looked again at 
the young man. He 
seemed respectable, but 
not particularly affluent. 
Not that he was shabby, 

of course, but compared with the spick-and- 
span-ness of Furness Brooks—of course, 
Furness Brooks had his own bodyservant. 
A Filipino. And then the man on the door- 
step was young; she had not considered that 
possibility. 
It took only a second, all this. She ap- 
praised the young man, and he looked at her. Then he coughed, 
apologetically. 


“I believe—but perhaps I have made a mistake. There was 


an advertisement of a room for rent, and it gave this number.” 
“Ah,” breathed Mrs. Bayne, as if she had just remembered. 


“Yes. Of course. Come in, please.” 

But she did not show him the room at once. She led the 
way into the drawing-room, and the elegance of that apartment 
plus the tea-table quite overcame him. He had none of Mr. 
Brooks’ savoir faire, and he had not seen a tea-table in a private 
house for a long time. Not since he left home, in fact. 

“Please sit down,” said Mrs. Bayne graciously, and sat herself. 
“You see, we are three women alone here—do sit down!—and we 
really should have a man in the house. A gentleman, of course.” 

“IT should try to qualify,” said the applicant, smiling. He had 
rather a nice smile. “I can only give my business references. I 
sell bonds—that is, when I can sell them.” 

A sudden recollection broadened his smile. He had gone back 
to his class reunion the year after he came back from the war, 
and one of the banners they had carried read: “99% of us are 
selling bonds.” It had seemed funny then. Maybe it was not 
quite so humorous now. 

But Mrs. Bayne was looking pained. 

“By a gentleman,” she said, “I mean birth and breeding. Those 
are what count, don’t you think? May I give you a cup of tea?” 

The young man glanced at the tea-table, with its silver and 
old china, and it occurred to him that one of the tests of a gentle- 
man might be the way he drank his tea! So he took a cup and 
managed it successfully. By and large he had rented a number 
of furnished rooms, but never before had the acid test of tea 
been offered. 

It was not until tea had been drunk, and Mrs. Bayne estab- 
lished as a hostess rather than a landlady, that he was allowed 
to see the room. He was in a slightly dazed condition as she 
rustled up the stairs ahead of him, and so delicate was her manner 
of showing it that he did not like to ask the location of the bath- 
room—the result being that the evening he came, searching for 
it, he walked into Margaret in her nightgown; her room was 
across the hall from his. 

For in the end he was accepted, Mrs. Bayne not thinking to 
ask him if the room suited him. Still in the slightly dazed con- 
dition he went down the stairs and out the front door, and it 
was only on the pavement that he sufficiently recovered to mutter 
that he’d be damned, or words to that effect. 

In such fashion did one Howard Rush Warrington, late of Elk- 
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hart, Indiana, become a part of the establishment at Ninety-one 
Kelsey Street, to become gradually a part of its life. Names that 
meant nothing to him then were to fill his thoughts and alter 
his life, but he had never even heard them; Margaret and James 
Cox and Mr. Steinfeldt, Furness Brooks and the McCook woman, 
Tom Bayne and Holly, even Phelps, the District Attorney. 

Do we exist? Or are we only registered in the sensorium o° 
the beholder? If this last is true, none of them existed then at 
all. But by this act of his, of walking up the steps at Ninety-one 
Kelsey Street, Warrington had called them into his life. 

And they were to do their best to wreck it. 


Chapter Two 


OLLY BAYNE could not remember when she had not been 

told that there were some things no lady did. In the old 
days at Grandmother Hollister’s it had been rather awful. Once— 
only she did not remember this—the milkman had stopped her 
nurse on the street, and little Holly had held out her hand to 
him. 

“Just as if she knew he brought her her milk!” reported the 
nursemaid fondly. 

“And you let her shake hands with the milkman?” demanded 
Grandmother Hollister. 

“Well, I’m sure, if he’s clean enough to bring the milk, he’s—” 

“That will do,” thundered Grandmother Hollister. And shortly 
after the girl was dismissed, although of course this may not have 
been the reason. Later on she married the milkman, too. But 
that is neither here nor there. 

When Holly was eight—that was before the trouble came— 
they took her out of the dancing-class because the Mayor’s son 
had been admitted to it. Grandma was dead then, and Aunt 
Margaret was living with them. And Aunt Margaret had said it 
was absurd; the boy was a nice child. Mrs. Bayne, however, was 
adamant. 

“Once the bars are down, all sorts of common people will be let 
in,’ she said. “I have told Mrs. Finch exactly what I think of 
her.” 

But those days were rather dreamlike to Holly now, although 
they had made their impression on her character. Mostly what 
she remembered was of movement, of people coming and going 
and of parcels arriving, to be piled between the fireplace and 
the wardrobe until they were opened. Sometimes she was even 
allowed to see them opened, and all sorts of beautiful things 
would be spread out on her mother’s bed, lace shawls and fans 
and bright shiny slippers. 

But mostly, after Mademoiselle had gone, she had stayed with 
Aunt Margaret. She saw comparatively little of her parents. 
They were almost always either out, ordressing to go out. Al- 
most every day Otto, the butler, would press her father’s dinner 
or dress clothes and carry them upstairs, and the limousine would 
come around at a quarter to eight o’clock. The other evenings 
there would be a party at the house; at six o’clock two or three 
strange men would take off their coats in the pantry and begin 
laying out china and silver. Aunt Margaret, who did not always 
dine downstairs on these nights, would carry down the long 
banquet cloth, bought very probably from Mr. Cox; gilt chairs 
would come in the back door from the caterer’s; and as if by 
magic the dining-room would begin to bloom. 

At each place there would be a tiny glass for sherry, a taller 
one for sauterne, and crowning glory of all to Holly’s childish 
eyes, a champagne glass with a queer hollow stem and a flat 
bowl. 

“T should think they would spill,” she said once to Aunt 
Margaret. 

“It’s a pity they don’t,” said Aunt Margaret tartly. 

She had a diagram in her hand and was putting down funny 
little cards at each place, each with a name on it. 

At five minutes to eight Mother would come down the stairs 
and Father would follow her, and then like the dining-table the 
staircase would begin to bloom. Ladies in evening dress would 
come up, give their wraps to the housemaid, all in black with a 
neat white apron, and wait for gentlemen who were laying off 
shiny high-hats and overcoats somewhere else. From the third- 
floor landing Holly, looking down on them, had a curious im- 
pression of nakedness. Everything was lost to her from above 
but their bare shoulders, backs and bosoms. 

On the hall table Otto had carefully laid out tiny envelopes, 
each with a tinier card inside it, and as each gentleman went 
down he received one, looked at the name on the card and tucked 
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it into his waistcoat pocket. It was the name of the lady he 
was to “take in.” 

Up to the top landing would come a strange medley of odors, 
perfume and soup and tobacco smoke, and through it came Otto 5 
voice, announcing sonorously, “Mr. and Mrs. Wrigley,” “Mis: 
Van Dusen,” “Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby-Jones,” and so on, and 
then there would be a procession of queer, foreshortened figure: 
past the newel post below toward the dining-room, and it would 
be all over. 

She would crawl back into bed in the third-floor front roon 
to which she had been temporarily moved for the party, and th 
street lights would make strange shadows on the walls 

On the day Warrington was to move in Holly stood in tha 
same room and remembered those things. She had, curious! 
enough, no recollection of her father’s going away. He had m 
entered her daily life sufficiently for her even to notice hi 
absence immediately. He might have been gone three days o 
a month before she asked her Aunt Margaret where he was. An 
Margaret had said: 

“He’s gone away, dear.’ 

“Gone where?” 

“He’s gone abroad,” said Margaret, after a moment’s thought 
“I wouldn't talk to your mother about it. She isn’t very well.” 

For some years Holly really thought he had gone abroad. She 
was thirteen when they told her; they had to, then, because a 
the public school somebody had said something. Oh yes, she 
had gone to the public school. When her mother had objecte: 
Aunt Margaret had insisted on that. 

“You don’t want her an ignoramus, do you?” she had demanded 

So she knew. It did not greatly hurt her. She had been a 
quiet child, softly pretty, and as she was never allowed to play 
with the other children anyhow she felt no ostracism. And ther 
she had found a way to assert herself which puzzled them and 
left them at a loss. 

“Holly, Holly, oh my golly!” they would call after her. 

And she would answer them in French. 

“I despise you, and you cannot injure me,” she would say 
It left them uncomfortable and thwarted. 

She had, as she grew up, no world outside of the schoolroom 
and the quiet house where now her mother and Margaret lived 
and slowly “rotted,” as Margaret put it. Once a year the Parker 
car stopped at the door and Sally Parker, Mrs. Bayne’s cousin, 
got out and came in. Sam, her husband, was making them a 
small allowance and had secured them the house. Occasionally, 
too, the chauffeur would leave a box, and after that for a while 
Mrs. Bayne or Margaret or Holly, as the case might be, would 
blossom out in fresh garments and maybe go to church. 

Mrs. McCook, who kept boarders across the street, was not 
blind to these coincidences. 

“T haven’t seen that before, Clara,” she would say to her maid 
of all work. “Come here and look. Did you notice that car 
here last week?” 

And Clara would answer yes or no, as the case might be. 


[* was, as a matter of fact, due to one of Sally Parker’s made- 
over velvet suits that Holly had met Furness Brooks again. She 
had gone to Saint Andrews, sitting well to the back, for the one- 
time despised mayor had taken the Bayne pew and become a 
vestryman. And Furness had seen her and asked who she was. 

“Holly Bayne!” he said. “Why, I used to know her at danc- 
ing-school!” 

He had spoken to her afterward, and walked home with her 
(Perhaps, to that list of names which were to alter Howard War- 
rington’s life and nearly wreck it, it would be well to add Sally 
Parker’s. ) 

A certain amount of all this went through Holly’s head that 
afternoon. The room was ready; it was swept and scoured and 
dusted. The big chair which had been moved up there when her 
father went away was by the hearth, although just why was 
problematical. They had not arranged to supply the roomer 
with a fire, so she had not laid one. 

“Tf he wants a fire he will have to pay extra,” Mrs. Bayne 
had replied sharply to her suggestion. “When it’s cold enough, 
we'll light the furnace.” 

“I thought just as a sort of welcome—” 

“If you start it you'll have to keep it up. And what do you 
mean by welcome? He’s not entering the family!” 

“No,” said Holly. “I suppose not. Still, he’s to be in our 
house. He'll be a part of us, whether we like it or not.” 

“Why? He’s not getting his food here. He'll be in and out, 
that’s all, and mostly out.” 
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He looked at her hand; it bore the scars of work. 


\largaret—this was in the drawing-room at tea; they mostly 
tea there and then no supper, or some bread and jam before 
g to bed—Margaret had smiled faintly over her sewing. But 
Bayne had not noticed her; she seldom did. 
The result of all this was that Holly was puzzled, as she sur- 
veyed the room. 
She had never seen this young stranger, but soon he would 


be there. How did one treat people like that, who were in one’s 
house but not of it? She was still uncertain when she went 
downstairs to dress for Furness Brooks’ afternoon call, and later 


“You poor little fool,” he said gently, and kissed it. 


on that gentleman found her detached and unapproachable, and 
it rather fanned the ardor of his new flame 

“Seems to me somebody’s very quiet today,” he 
with an attempt at joviality. 

“I feel quiet,” she said. 

Mrs. Bayne, who was expansively present, looked at her with 
a certain irritation. If, as she frequently told Margaret, Holly 
was going to be silly about Furness, she was through. Simply 
through. It was the chance of a lifetime. So she might have said 
something sharp, but fortunately the bell rang just then and 
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she smiled sweetly in- 
stead. 

“You go, darling,” she 
said to Holly. “I dare 
say Hilda is busy.” 

Yes, she had invented 
a Hilda by that time, 
poor lady, for Furness 
Brooks’ benefit. The first 
time she said it Holly 
had given her a_ hard 
straight look, but after 
that she had let it go. 
It was so characteristic, 
and somehow so pitiful. 

So Holly went, and 
the total result of Hilda 
plus uncertainty was that 
Warrington, landing bag 
and baggage on the door- 
step, met with a recep- 
tion rather different from 
what he had been led 
to expect. He was re- 
ceived, not by Mrs. 
Bayne, but by a very 
pretty but reserved 
young woman who 
greeted him unsmilingly, and who sur- 
veyed his bags in a cold and detached man- 
ner. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to carry those up 
yourself,” she said. 

“T dare say that wont permanently injure 
me,” he replied cheerfully. But she ignored 
that, and by the time he had carried in his 
traps she had disappeared. 

It annoyed him, somehow. Hang it all, 
he was no interloper. They’d advertised, 
hadn’t they? Hang these decayed gentle- 
women, anyhow. As for that girl— 

“Probably hates it,” he reflected, as he 
staggered up under his burden. “Hates me, 
too. Too good to work; waiting for some man to carry her away 
from here and keep her!” 

He was still muttering to himself when he breathlessly reached 
the top. But the room was comfortable, large and airy, and if 
the furniture showed wear it was heavy and well polished. He 
put down his bags and moved to the window. 

He had a new sense, after much wandering, of peace and 
sanctuary. 

“They wont bother me and I wont bother them,” he reflected, 
of the household. 

But, oddly enough, they began to bother him almost at once. 
For, after nearly falling down a dumb-waiter shaft that night 
while hunting for a bath, in his pajamas and dressing-gown he 
stealthily opened Margaret’s door by mistake. And Margaret 
was standing by her window, softly weeping. 

He retreated into his own room again and sat down on the 
edge of the bed. 


“Now what the hell’s all that about?” he considered. 


Chapter Three 

Hoty had gone into the hall, and from beyond the closed 
doors came voices, and the sounds of bags. Mrs. Bayne 

rattled the china, but it did no good, and when Holly returned 

she sent her out again. 

“Run and bring the toast, will you, darling?” she said. And 
to Furness: “Really, this servant question—” 

“Tt’s the same everywhere,” he agreed. “The Barrs—the J. L. 
Barrs, you know—took a butler and two footmen to Florida, and 
when the parlor-maid left, they struck. Absolutely struck.” 

Holly had said nothing when she came in, and now she went 
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out again, still silent. For 
a moment he had thought 
she was going to say 
something, and he won- 
dered if Mrs. Bayne had 
sent her out so she would 
not. Drat the woman, 
anyhow; she was always 
hanging around. 


But Mrs. Bayne was 
speaking: 

“Have you ever considered—is it one lump or two? I used 
always to remember, but nowadays I so seldom—” She sighed 


“Have you ever considered, Furness, how alone we are here? 
Just three women, and no man in the house?” 

Mr. Brooks felt a sudden cold dew on his forehead, and very 
nearly dropped the teacup. 

“It must be lonely,” he managed. 


“It is worse than that; it is hardly safe. There have been 


nights when I have not been able to sleep.” r 
“You might get a dog.” He brightened at the thought. “I : An 
might be able to get you a dog.” — 2 
She hardly heard that, so concentrated was she on her ex- -_ 
planation. =em, 
“Well, I am happy to say that I have just changed all that. , 


A very charming man, a broker, I believe, is to make his home 
with us from now on. A—a paying guest.” 

“Now I call that downright sensible of you,” said Brooks, 
greatly relieved. “He’s a lucky chap.” and f 

















I'm so very glad you approve,” said Mrs. Bayne. 

{nd then Holly had brought in the toast, to find Mr. Warring- 
an accepted fact in the drawing-room, and Furness Brooks’ 

yminent blue eyes fixed on her with a new speculation in 
What sort of fellow is he? Young?” 

I can hardly tell you. He’s that sort. Not of our world, 
course, but what does that matter? We shall hardly see him.” 

Brooks’ opinion, however, both of Mrs. Bayne’s sensibility 
| her powers of observation fell considerably within a day or 

o, when he beheld the paying guest on the doorstep. He was 


A policeman touched Mr. 
Cox on the arm. “Better 
go around the corner and 
talk about your troubles,” 
he said. 


certainly young, and he was far from un- 
handsome. And the very fact that he 
produced a latchkey and admitted Holly’s 
suitor gave that gentleman an attack of 
inferiority complex that was as unusual as 
it. was surprising. 

“Coming in?” Warrington said, holding 
the door open. 

Mr. Brooks passed him, eying him as 
he did so. 

“Thanks,” he said. “Thanks very much.” 

There was a certain aggression in the 
way he laid his hat and gloves on the hall 
table. and nothing particularly pleasant in his prominent pale eyes 
as he watched the newcomer go up the stairs. 

It seems probable that up to that time he had been merely 
playing with the thought of Holly. His visits there satisfied his 
vanitv, and he often had a sort of godlike feeling with the older 
women. Out of his largess of news and gossip he fed them, and 
he bridged the gulf between their lost world and themselves. 

But shortly after this incident he dropped in to tea at Wil- 
loughby-Jones’ and casually mentioned the Baynes. He was, so 
to speak, testing the ice. het 

“Bayne?” said that important lady. (Continued on page 108) 
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They passed be- 
tween two walls 
of people addic- 
ted to the specta- 
cle of the greatest 

of institutions. 
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LARGE car stopped outside one of the narrow entrances to 

a very large block of very small flats near Chelsea Bridge. 
The chauffeur got swiftly out and opened the door of the car, 
and at precisely the same moment an extremely beautiful girl 
dressed richly in white satin, with tulle and certain blossoms 
which indicate the imminence of a certain ceremony, tripped down 
the narrow, steep, curving stone steps of the block and, bending 
her head, stepped into the car and laughed lightly; and the 
chauffeur shut the door on her laugh, and the car swept round in 
a grandiose curve, and shot away toward the West End where it 
belonged. 

A triumph of accurate organization, for a girl in Enid Ledburn’s 
situation, to vanish from a building occupied by several hundreds 
of persons passionately curious concerning the private affairs of 
their neighbors, without arousing the least interest! Such a 
triumph could only have been accomplished by individuals who 
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knew how to keep themselves to them- 
selves, and who were thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the idea and the discipline of 

time. 

“Alf, you’re wonderful,” said the girl. 
There was a man in the car, a man of about 
thirty-eight years, fifteen years older than the girl. 
Enid was referring to Alf’s clothes, which were un- 
deniably wonderful, from the malmaison in the but- 
tonhole and the white slip in the waistcoat, to the 
white spats over the patent-leather boots and the 
podgy white gloves at the ends of the long arms 
Alfred Ledburn indeed was more than wonderful; 
he was rather too wonderful. Alfred looked just 
like a floorwalker at Prim’s Stores, arrayed even 
more superbly than usual for a special occasion. 
And this was not surprising, for Alfred was in fact 
a floorwalker at Prim’s renowned stores, arrayed 
for a special occasion. 

“Did Val want to pay for them?” the girl asked. 

“He did, but of course I wouldn’t have it.” 

“I told him you never would,” said the girl in a firm tone. 

“To tell you the truth, girlie, the under-manager of the men’s 
department’s a friend of mine, and he fixed me at a special dis- 
count, and it’s all as good as there is. And what’s more, he 
thinks he can take the suit back if it’s pressed properly. You 
look a bit of all right yourself.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” the girl agreed with confident conviction. 

And she in fact was, being a saleswoman at Karkeek’s, one of 
the most fashionable firms for women’s attire in Regent Street, 
an establishment not one twentieth the size of Prim’s, but twenty 
times smarter and more exclusive. 

“Of course Val will have the bills for this lot,” said the girl, 
smiling contentedly. 

“Naturally.” A pause. Alfred looked at his Watch. 
in good time—and not too early.” 

They were. And this was not surprising, either, for both 
brother and sister had had to “clock in” of a morning and “clock 
out” of an evening for years. 

“This his best car or his second best?” Alfred asked. 

“Well, which do you think it is?” 

“Tf it’s his second best, the best must be some car.” 


“We're 
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R. ARNOLD BENNETT is one of England's 


most distinguished writers, and from his waiting. They generally do,” 


s neither. It’s mine. It’s 
his presents. He only 


e last night at the Savoy.” early novels, down to the most recent, his literary 


“I hope she wont keep us 


said the young Rudolph, full of 
the worries of a best man. 


Alfred Ledburn merely . 
panne whis achievements have loomed larger and larger. “She will not,” replied his el- 


his eyebrows and whis- 


Now his distinction has reached its apex. There der. “She wont keep us wait- 


ing at all. On the other hand, 


two-thirty precisely by the has been published a book about him, while he is “8 4 on ie aa 


in the tower of the Church 


Agnes, Mr. Alfred Led- yet alive, and its author is—his wife. Could any ward by getting there first.’ 


“She’s unique, then.” 


handed his sister out of : oe . 9 
writer ask for more—or expect, indeed, as much! “Well, she'is’ And if you'd 


ir, and arm-in-arm they 
| over red cloth, under a 
{ awning, between two thick walls of people addicted to 
ectacle of the greatest of all human institutions, into the 
nable fane. Enid’s extraordinary, exquisite dark beauty— 
large glittering eyes, what black eyelashes and eyebrows, 
curves of the lip!—caused necks to crane and mouths to 
ind even to ejaculate words of amazement. But both 
{ and Enid were thoroughly used to the public gaze; Alfred 
ssed thousands of strangers, and Enid some scores or hun- 
every week. Their deportment on the red cloth was per- 
in ease and correctness. The press- 
graphers, victims of routine, saved 
plates for the ceremonial exit of 
bride and bridegroom, and foolishly 
ignored the brother and sister 
Almost at the 
sal moment as 
Enid’s wedding- 
car was leaving 
the neighborhood 
of Chelsea Bridge, 
her car, equal- 
ly glorious but of 
a different make 
and with an older 
chauffeur, was 
leaving a house in 
Hyde Park Gar- 
dens It held two 
men, Mr. Valen- 
tine Porter, of the 
same age as Al- 
fred Ledburn, and 
his brother Ru- 
dolph, a little the 
senior of Enid 
Ledburn. The 
clothes of these 
brothers, though 
very similar to 
those of Alfred, 
would show at 
once to the dis- 
cerning eye that 
Alfred’s verdict on 
his own—‘“as good 
as there is’—was 
a too favorable 
one. The brothers 
Porter were the 
achievements of 
artists who took 
trousers and waist- 
coats. seriously, 
and to whom the 
creaselessness of 
the back of a coat 
was a matter of 
profound and anx- 
lous consideration. 
Also the blond 
brothers Porter 
carried their gar- 
ments in a manner 
subtly different 
from that of Al- 
fred Ledburn; they 
even crossed their 
lers differently. 


“Why Leytonstone?” Mr. 
Porter sprang from his chair. 
“Let me explain,” said the rector. 


left New York last month as 
you said you would, you'd have had more opportunities of judg- 
ing her. Have you got the ring in your pocket?” 
“What a question! Many men have been shot at dawn for a 
less insult than that.” 
“Sorry!” 
“If you want to know, I've got two rings, one in each pocket. 
Do you suppose I’ve never been a best man before?” 
“You'll like Enid,” said the bridegroom. 
“I do like her, you idiot.” 
“You'll like her more and more. 
She'll appeal to you. She’s so prac- 
tical. She thinks of everything. She’s 
never at a loss.” 
“You call her practical. I should 
call her lovely.” 

“She’s the most 
beautiful girl in 
London.” 

“Well, there are 
lots of girls in 
London, but I 
shouldn’t' be sur- 
prised if she is.” 

“She is. Every- 
body says so. But 
if she hadn’t had 
character, do you 
suppose I should 
have looked twice 
at her?” 

“Yes, I do sup- 
pose you'd have 
looked twice at 
her.” 

“IT shouldn’t 
have married her, 
anyway.” 

“You said you 
met her first in 
the shop?” 

“Yes. I just 
happened to go in 
there with Rebec- 
ca. What a bit of 
luck! You know, 
sonny, those shop 
people know a 
thing or two about 
things. It’s a ter- 
rific education, be- 
ing in a shop. And 
if it’s a good shop 
like Karkeek’s, 
they learn style. 
Enid would be 
equal to any- 
thing.” 

“She’ll have her 
work cut out, be- 
ing the mistress of 
your modest es- 
tablishment.” 

“In a month 
she'll be doing it 
as well as_ the 
mater ever did 
She'll go slow at 
first. She’ll watch 
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and she’ll keep her mouth shut until she’s got the 
hang of it. And then she'll act. You'll see. I 
haven't the slightest fear. It isn’t as if I didn’t 
know what marriage is and what women are. Some 
women can’t rise. Some women are born to rise. 
She’s one of the born. And I thank heaven she’s 
not passionate.” 

“Isn’t she? I should have thought she was.” 

“Well, you’re wrong. She isn’t temperamental, and 
I’m glad.” 

At two twenty-eight precisely the car stopped grace- 
fully before the porch of the church of St. Agnes. 


The brothers descended onto the red cloth. The head i 
verger was excessively deferential. In thirty years of ; 
professional marrying he had never known such glori- al 


ous and expensive floral decorations as Mr. Valentine 
Porter had caused to be provided, and his expecta 
tions about tips were enormous. 

“I ‘ear there’s to be no brides- 
maids,” said a disappointed voice in 
the crowd. 

“She wouldn’t have bridesmaids at 
any price,’ Val murmured to Ru- 
dolph. “She was right.” 

The brothers walked nervously up 
the center aisle of the church crowded 
with well-dressed and other persons 
who had been drawn partly by 
friendship for the contracting parties, 
partly by the rumors of a highly ro- 
mantic marriage, and partly by the 
rumors of the bride’s astonishing 
beauty. The brothers came to a halt 
near the altar, within whose railings 
stood one young clergyman. Then 
the organ began to breathe o’er 
Eden, and looking round, the broth- 
ers saw the dazzling advent of the 
self-possessed bride and her majestic 
brother . 

In the back or more recondite 
parts of the church—and chiefly in 
the vestry—there was a certain ex- 
citement, for the Reverend Johns 
Marjoribank Banks, rector of the 
parish of St. Agnes, and chief offi- 
ciator at the wedding of Valentine 
George Joachim Porter, member of 
the Stock Exchange, and Enid Led- 
burn, spinster, had not appeared. 
Only his surplice was present. Odd 
znd nondescript people get into ves- 
tries on the days of fashionable wed- 
dings—friends of the clergy, of the 
organist, of the choirmaster, and 
privileged friends of the parties, in 
addition to minor functionaries of 
the church itself. All these per- 
sons were now becoming feverish, 
with a tendency to lose their heads. 
The vestry-telephone was working. 
The vestry clock ticked disturbingly 
onward into the future. The sole 
soothing influence was that of the 
distant organ. Excuse, however, 
might well be made for everybody 
concerned, for assuredly the failure 
of the rector to arrive punctually 
for a ceremony so vastly important was utterly unprecedented 

At length—twenty-three minutes to three—the Reverend 
George Fitch entered the vestry, having quitted his post behind 
the altar railings; and his departure from the sight of the con- 
tracting parties and the crowded congregation produced a com- 
motion in the church even surpassing the commotion in the 
vestry. A hum of talk arose, and the contracting parties actual- 
ly spoke to each other—before the commencement of the cere- 
mony—a thing hitherto unknown in the history of marriage- 
celebration in the church of England. 

“The rector isn’t here,” explained a sidesman to Mr. Fitch. 

“Not here! Impossible!” Mr. Fitch was a tall and vigorous 
curate, with hazel eyes and a sincere, persuasive manner. 
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“Then you're no gentleman,” said 
Lizzie. ‘‘Any gentleman who wont 
leave when he’s asked, is a cad.” 
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“And we can’t get an answer on the telephone, either.” 

“T’ll run round to the rectory myself and see if the rector is 
ill or anything,” said Mr. Fitch. “I can be back in six minutes, 
and if necessary I can perform the ceremony myself. It will not 
be quite the same thing, but it will be just as binding.” 

He threw off his surplice, seized his broad-brim and almost 
ran out. 

Relief! The rectory was but two minutes distant in Upper 
Pulteney Street. Then gradually, as the vestry clock ticked on, 
tension again—tension turning to horror! The verger himself in- 
vaded the vestry, gave terrible accounts of the state of affairs 
in the church, and demanded advice as to the management 0! 
hysterical crowds. Some one followed the curate to the rectory, 
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and returned with the news that neither the rector nor the curate 
was to be found. Somebody else telephoned to the rector’s 
churchwarden, who arrived at eight minutes to three and, con- 
fronted by a unique situation, proved singularly unhelpful. Urgent 
messages of distress were dispatched for other parsons, as for 
doctors in a dreadful extremity, but like doctors, the other par- 
sons were out. By this time the best man had visited the vestry 
thrice and the bridegroom once. 

And then a frightful thing occurred. The great clock of St. 
Agnes—the clock which disturbed the nights of hundreds of light 
sleepers within a radius of a quarter of a mile—struck three. 
Now, it is well known—and everybody knew—that for some 
reason completely baffling to the reason of mankind, no mar- 





riage can be celebrat- 
ed in England after 
the hour of three 
o'clock in the after- 
noon. In the coarse 
phrase of the verger, 
the milk was spilt. 

News of the calam- 
ity spread with fan- 
tastic speed. Even the 
journalists present 
got hold of it, and 
scurried away to the 
offices of their news- 
papers. The state of 
the congregation was 
really alarming— 
made up as it was of 
fever, sympathy, re- 
sentment, a_ horrid, 
inexplicable human 
joy in the misfor- 
tunes of others, and 
pride at having as- 
sisted at a very re- 
markable event. Peo- 
ple spoke of the 
ruined reception at 
Claridge’s, the unusa- 
ble seats booked in 
honeymoon trains, the 
unluckiness of the 
mishap, the deca- 
dence of the Church 
of England, and the 
awful predicament of 
the poor bride. But 
the bride was the 
most composed per- 
son in the multitude. 
For composure she 
beat the bridegroom easily. She remarked calmly: 

“Never mind. It means only a delay of twenty-four hours. 
Less—because we can be married at nine o’clock tomorrow.” 

“But I doubt if I can get off tomorrow,” said her brother, for 
whose convenience the ceremony had been fixed as late as two- 
thirty that day. 


HE REVEREND JOHNS MARJORIBANK BANKS, rector of St. 
Agnes, lived in a house which was like all the other houses 
in his street—a costly house, with window-boxes of flowers, a 
sun-cloth over the front door, a basement, a butler, several other 
servants, innumerable stairs, no lift, no central heating, two bath- 
rooms and a wine-cellar. Mr. Banks (Continued on page 104) 
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“Why,” she asked, 

“should one waste 

two thoughts on 
beasts like that?” 


“In Day’s 


ork 


By 
Reuben Maury 


JO sooner did Dan Murchison land the Perchance Copper as- 
+'‘ sistant managership than he went rushing east to Minne- 
apolis, and there Lila Shane married him. She had been waiting 
for him two years. Depending on the bride’s mother to send 
newspaper clippings for the memory-book, they were boring into 
western Minnesota on a Chicago-Seattle limited within four hours 
after the wedding breakfast. 

He had groaned half seriously over having to take her out of 
her light, bright world to a place like Apex Valley, by him 
termed a “dump.” But, “Anywhere with you, Danny!” Lila had 
said 

She said it many times, and thought it even oftener after she 
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REUBEN MAURY will be remembered for 
his “Success,” “One Minute on the Six Hun- 
dred,” “Doors” and “The Man Who Could 
Shovel.” He knows the mines of Idaho as 
well as any man, for he has mucked in them 
and dwelt with the men who man them; he's 
been in cave-ins and has blasted with rescue 
parties. All of which may be well for readers 
to recall when they read this impressive story 
of Stepan Stoyanich and Dan Murchison’s 
wife and what befell on a night in spring. 


Illustrated by Forrest C. Crooks 


became Lila Murchison, for the phrase, she found, was like a 
luck-piece. It could hold at bay fright, homesickness, the hot- 
skied Dakotas, even the feeling that somewhere over the skyline 
she had lost the world. 

They had been an hour on the local train that runs up to 
Cameo, and were deep in the mountains, before the charm 
snapped. Dan wore a four-dimple hat now, and corduroys and 
flannel shirts that smelled of cheap pipe-tobacco and perspira- 
tion; she had changed at Silvertip, where they left the limited, 
to brown tweed and low heels. Cinders from the laboring engine 
blew like hot sand against the windowpane; far black-glass moun- 
tains wore miters of bloody ice under an exploding dawn; wire- 
grass, rocks and pine-stippled foothills glided across the nearer 
prospect. But the thing that wrecked the magic of Lila’s “Any- 
where with you, Danny!” rose up at her across the aisle of the 
jolting day-coach. 





The man lay jackknife-wise across two facing seats of worn 
and dusty red plush. A folded coat pillowed his head, and he 
was uneasily asleep. His body’s large, coarse jointures were 

ed yet revealed by spotty overalls and a denim shirt. The 

was so held that Lila could almost count the bristles that 

ted in the swarthy, fertile skin over the jaws and chin. 

he skullbones thrust out or receded at the wrong points in re- 

lation to the whole head. The close-clipped hair was black, and 
the neck rolled fatly into the upper hunched shoulder. 

But it was the man’s mouth which sent a current of loathing 
stinging through her very bones. 

Regular hunk, eh?” Dan had observed the direction of her 
gaz “Albanian, maybe. Maybe Montenegrin. Can’t tell.” 

~he wriggled impatiently, yet must continue to gaze at the 
sleeping man. Rust-brown lips, moist and cracked and thick, 
loose in sleep against yellow teeth. But why should looking at 
him start this whirlwind in her brain? For the truth was, she 
was thinking vividly and against her will of things only heard of, 
never met, in all her bright rushing life heretofore. 

Dust, acrid, swirling. Pain... . violent pain. Blood. Sweat. 
Fire. .... A weltering confusion of things hot and vital and 
terrible. 

She could feel her feet curling away from her shoe-soles. And 
Dan—Dan was in all this, somewhere. One couldn’t see his face 
in the smoking vision, but none the less she knew he was there. 
Playing a part—Dan Murchison, her husband, the man sitting 
beside her here in this 
railroad coach a _ thou- 
sand miles from home. 

Oh, God,” her fear 
asked, “does he mean 
that to me?” 

The 
What would the eyes 
be, open? There was a 
long tranced staring be- 
fore she was able to lift 
her gaze to the fantastic 
snow-peaks a-flicker be- 
yond the windows. But 
soon afterward she 
felt strong again— 
strong and disdain- 

Tu 

‘““‘Why,’’ she 
asked, “should one 
waste two thoughts 
on—beasts like 


She would not 


look at that mouth 
she would 
Her eyes 
to Dan’s 
fine, clean face. 
Sure,” her hus- 
band agreed 
roundly. “Got 
nothing in com- 


cl ing 


common!” she echoed. 
», there’s nothing whatever! 
just isn’t anything in the 


‘Just empty,” said Dan. He 
cissed her, after a furtive glance 
ver their three or four fellow- 
assengers. 

That was not what she had 
eant at all. Of course her 

rds had carried some suggestion 

the kind. 

But I mean—nothing in his 
face,” she said again, before in- 
stinct told her it would be foolish 
to try to make Dan understand. 
Those phantasms were flying be- 
fore her will now, anyway—ban- 


“Vell,” 
“guess it’s good- 
by dis time. Goin’ 
ol’ country, me.” 


ished. Life with Dan Murchison was not going to mean any of 
those things! 

“Well, don’t you worry your head about him,” Dan was say- 
ing, amused. “There'll not be many of his kind at the mine. 
The ‘hunks’ herd mainly in the big camps.” 

His prophecy proved true. In Perchance Copper’s Apex Valley 
camp, seven miles up in the hills from Cameo and the rails, 
Stepan Stoyanich was the only hunk. Nor did he arrive there 
until the Murchisons had been two days in the cement and tar- 
paper bungalow on the slope above the Cameo road. The rest 
of the camp’s population of ninety-three were American, or Irish, 
or Cornish. Except for Lila Murchison and Janie Jackpine (who 
waited on table at the miners’ boarding-house and was thus nick- 
named because of her six feet one), the settlement was wholly 
masculine. 

The mine verkings sulked on Poverty Hill, gallows and sheds 
and dumps a thousand feet above the valley, with a tramway 
streaking through the pines to the concentrating mill over on 
Commander Creek. Skinned pine logs, tar-paper and undressed 
lumber were the valley’s building materials. They composed the 
mines office where Dan worked with Wald, his chief; the assay 
office; the managers’ bungalows; the mine-staff’s and men’s bunk- 
houses; the long, low boarding-house. Ridiculously enough, there 
was electricity in all the houses, overflowing from the mill’s trans- 
former, which tapped a wandering power-line. Steel and iron, 
gasoline and engine oil, corned beef (Continued on page 170) 
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Reapers of this admirable American novel may 
be interested to learn that in the earlier chapters 
Mr. Street draws on experiences of his own small 
boyhood in that section of Chicago’s South Side 
known in those daysas Oakland. Asa lad there, 
he collected cigarette pictures and rode an early 
high “bike” just as Alan does. And no doubt 
there was a “friendship ring” in those days too. 
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The Story So Far: 

IKE tides, the currents of change have in a single 

generation swept over the faces of our American 

cities, altering, tearing down, building up; and so too 
with us, our American people. ... . In the early 
‘eighties an eddy carried the real-estate shark W. J 
Shire to the shores of the quiet Chicago suburb Oak- 
land. He found a very American community, con- 
cerned largely with its families and its politics, dwell- 
ing in ample houses insulated one from the other by 
wide lawns and many vacant lots. Shire’s eye: lighted 

Luke Holden, who was regarded by his Oakland 
neighbors as something of a political atheist because 
he was a Democrat, drove out to the suburb with Shire 
that fateful day; and though he had a wife and little 
girl of his own, the memory of the glance shot him 
by Shire’s handsome daughter Florence when he met 
her that morning, lingered in his-‘mind. But their talk 
was of land and building, when they went to call on 
Zenas Wheelock, an old settler and a land-owner. 

A fine family, the Wheelocks; and that patriarch 
pioneer Zenas was unbowed by the loss of his ‘son 
Lyman in the Custer Massacre. He lived with his 
daughter Martha, whose fiancé had been killed in the 
same battle; with his widower son Harris, whose inter- 
est was chiefly in first editions; and his eleven-year-old 
grandson Alan Wheelock. 


Copyright, 1926, by The Consolidated Magazines Corporation (The Red Book Magazine). All-rights reserved. 
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When Shire and Holden departed, Zenas shook his head: “I'm 
mightily afraid,” he said, “that we’re in for a bad spell.” 

The bad spell began to develop. Shire bought land and built— 
not the “mansion” he promised, but a block of garish close-packed 
houses. Luke Holden was seen more and more in the company 
of Florence Shire. And even to Zenas’ grandson Alan trouble 
came: An attractive boy from New York, Ray Norcross, had 
plainly made an impression on Blanche Holden. After Ray had 
gone, Blanche was caught in school writing a letter to him, and 
punished for it. To show his sympathy Alan sold his treasured 
Cigarette-pictures and with the proceeds bought for Blanche a 
little silver “friendship ring.” (The story continues in detail: ) 


HE Shire residence, on the corner, was wider and a story 
taller than the five green stone houses occupied by tenants, 
and because of delays due to elaborate construction, fittings and 
furnishings, December came before the house was ready. 
Rumors of interior magnificence spreading through the neigh- 
borhood incited certain ladies to don their sealskin sacques and 
call on Mrs. Shire and her daughter, but there were others who 
did not call. From the first Mrs. Burchard had said she did not 
wish to know the Shires, and Mrs. Dunham, about to call, was 
Stopped by her husband, who had lately heard gossip about Shire’s 
daughter and Luke Holden, and had seen them together at 
Kinsley’s and at the races. There was nothing in it perhaps, but 
Luke was a married man and it didn’t look well. 





“Friends ” he said, “we 
intend to take our prop- 
er place in the life of 
this district, and we 
trust this party will 
show our desire to es 
tablish the best of rela- 
tions with one and all.” 


Similar tales reaching Martha Wheelock’s ears greatly disturbed 
her. She knew that since meeting Florence Shire, Luke Holden 
had remained away from home much more than formerly. He 
was abstracted and irritable, and Nannie seemed to be sick a 
good deal of the time. Furthermore, having seen Mrs. Shire’s 
painted face and dubious golden hair, Martha began to detect 
in the daughter’s pretty countenance a curious resemblance to the 
mother. 

In no particular did Oakland more definitely reflect the New 
England from which its families were sprung, than in its Puritan 
circumspection. The scandal of the preceding year had been a 
poker-game in which Tom Burchard, the Colonel’s son, and 
several other young collegians were said to have played for money 
—a report sufficient to brand them in the eyes of the neighbor- 
hood’s strictest families, as “fast.” With Mr. Pritchett’s coming 
a new record for dissipation was established, for the bicycle manu- 
facturer drank, and advertised his drunkenness by shouting as 
he was driven home from downtown. But the sort of scandal 
suggested by these rumors concerning Florence Shire and Luke 
Holden was hitherto unknown. Oakland was stunned. 

To the credit of the community be it said, however, that there 
was no gleeful passing on of evil tidings, for it was felt that the 
misdeeds of any resident of the neighborhood somehow reflected 
upon all, and aside from this, everyone was fond of Nannie 
Holden and Blanche. 

Had the Shires been satisfied to settle quietly upon their corner 
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and take things as they came, a direct issue might have been 
avoided; but in mid-December they sent out invitations to a 
housewarming, and the fact that the invitations were engraved 
seemed, in some subtle way, to add to their offense, for in the 
opinion of Oakland nothing less than a wedding warranted the 
elegance of copper-plate. 

The invitations appeared to constitute a challenge, and the 
challenge was accepted. Though the party was to be held on 
New Year’s Eve, more than two weeks hence, the Burchards, 
the Dunhams and several other families sent by return mail their 
formal regrets; others, less direct, delayed for a time, hoping 
thereby to make the Shires think that something had actually 
interfered with their acceptance; and still others waited, in- 
decisive as to what course to pursue. 

Among the latter were the Wheelocks. Left to their own in- 
clinations they would have immediately regretted, but from this 
they were deterred by consideration for Nannie Holden. Like 
everyone else, Martha Wheelock was wondering how much Nannie 


knew—and how much Florence Shire’s parents knew. How was 
the situation to be met? So far as the Wheelocks were con- 
cerned, the answer to that question lay with Nannie. If Nannie 


was going, it wouldn’t do for her friends to stay away, for 
that would only point the situation. 

An apparently casual inquiry made by Martha Wheelock de- 
veloped the fact that Nannie had accepted, and so the Wheelocks 
did the same;-nor, when Mrs. Burchard expressed surprise at hear- 
ing of this, did Martha offer any explanation. 


ON the night of the party the Wheelocks permitted themselves 
to arrive late. A gas lamp was burning brightly in the 
portico as they ascended the wide stone steps; light streamed 
through the plate glass panel of the front door, and even before 
the door was opened by a colored man in evening-dress and white 
gloves, they heard the sound of music. 

Moving across the spacious hall, glistening with golden oak from 
floor to ceiling, they passed, on one side, a suit of armor, and 
on the other a tall oak clock, elaborately carved, which, as they 
ascended the stairs, struck the hour with a lingering metallic 
note that jarred discordantly against the music. The enormous 
bedchamber in which Martha left her wrap was at the front ‘of 
the house. The walls, decorated with plaster scrolls, were tinted 
a yellowish green; the silken draperies were pink, having a 
purplish cast; and the massive furniture was of carved oak, to 
match the woodwork. Colored engravings of females partially 
swathed in gauze, hung by wires from the picture-molding, and 
through a mirrored door, standing partially open, was visible a 
wall of white tile glittering in reflected light. 

As with her father and her brother Miss Martha descended the 
stairs, she observed that the former bore himself with an air of 
curious rigidity; but Harris showed his restlessness by fumbling 
at his white-lawn tie and at the lapels of his dress coat. 

“How long do we have to stay?” he asked in a whisper, but 
Martha, seeing the Shires advancing to meet them, did not 
reply. Mrs. Shire’s evening gown was of light blue velvet, and 
Florence wore cream lace over pink taffeta; both dresses were 
cut V-shaped, front and back, and were fitted tight around the 
waist and bosom, the arms being covered almost to the shoulders 
by white gloves. 

“It is a great honor to welcome you to our home,” said Shire, 
vigorously shaking Zenas Wheelock’s hand; and the greetings of 
his wife and daughter were likewise so effusive that Martha felt 
embarrassed. 

The vast oak parlors with their tufted chairs, stiff lace cur- 
tains, marble statues, mirrors and huge vases, looked cold and 
empty, though they contained a score of guests, among whom 
Martha recognized the Pritchetts, Murphys, Steinbergs and Pur- 
nells. Mr. Purnell she had not met before. He was a blond 
man, large and amiable, and he had no sooner been introduced 
than he began to talk to her about Des Moines. He and his 
wife had known everybody in Des Moines, he said. Chicago was 
an awfully big place to come to as a stranger. As for him, he’d 
rather be a big toad in a small puddle. Still, there were ad- 
vantages here that you couldn’t get in smaller cities. He told 
her about Leta’s cleverness, saying that she was going to study 
crayon at the Art Institute and “take vocal.” Here and there 
Miss Martha put in a sympathetic word, but she was looking 
past Mr. Purnell, watching her father, to whom Mrs. Shire was 
introducing the new neighbors. Mrs. Murphy, Mrs. Purnell and 


Mrs. Steinberg were grouped around him looking up into his face, 
and there was something in their attitudes that made Martha 
think of sightseers gazing at heroic statuary. 


Tides 


Presently Nannie Holden joined her, and together they drifted 
away from the insistent orchestra, taking seats beside a bank of 
palms; but Martha was no sooner in her chair than she regret- 
ted the move. On a sofa in the next room, directly in her 
line of vision, sat Luke Holden and Florence Shire, and Nannie 
had only to turn her head to see them. They were leaning 
toward each other, talking gravely, evidently unaware that they 
were observed. A waiter passed with a champagne bottle, and 
Florence beckoned him. As he was refilling their glasses, she 
glanced up and catching Martha’s eye, spoke quickly to Luxe, 
who turned and regarded his wife. 

“Tt’s draughty here,” said Martha, rising, and as she shepheried 
Nannie to another chair, she wondered whether she had seen them. 

The servant presently approached, offering champagne, and Mr, 
Shire, noticing their refusal, volubly protested. 

“Oh, that wont do, ladies!” he cried. “It’s New Year’s Eve, 
and everybody ought to celebrate ome night in the year even if 
they never touch it any other time. Nothing but champagne io- 
night in this house!” Calling the waiter back, he jovially re- 
proached him. “George, you mustn’t take no for an answer from 
anybody, see?” He filled two glasses and pressed them into the 
ladies’ hands, continuing: “I'll bet you our new icebox is the 
biggest one you ever saw, and it’s jam full of champagne tonight. 
Kinsley’s going to serve the supper, and I gave him orders to 
send the best of everything. No bother for Ruby—she can just 
set back and let Kinsley’s waiters run the whole shebang. Well, 
ladies, here’s to you!” He lifted his glass, and Pritchett, coming 
up, did the same, declaring: “Nothing like a little champagne 
to make the wheels go round.” 

“Yes,” replied the host, “it’s the only- stuff for celebrations, 
but beer’s my steady drink. There isn’t anything, when you get 
right down to it, that beats a good, cool glass of beer.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” asserted Pritchett. “This stuff beats it 
to death.” 

And thereupon ensued a discussion of the relative merits 
of beer and champagne which became so enthusiastic that neither 
man noticed when the ladies put down their glasses untouched. 

But in spite of the champagne there remained something lack- 
ing about the party; it was like a complicated dish into which, 
when the ingredients refuse to blend, the cook desperately stirs 
wine. Throughout the evening Shire and his wife strove valiantly, 
now summoning a waiter to fill the glasses, now organizing square- 
dances which were perfunctorily gone through with, now escorting 
sightseeing parties over the house, exhibiting everything from ice- 
box to the tiled bathrooms. Repeatedly Martha heard Shire’s 
booming voice calling attention to the suit of armor by the 
front door, the elaborate Swiss music-box with its several extra 
cylinders, and—most astonishing of all—the piano, an upright, 
which instead of being cased in wood like an ordinary instrument 
was covered entirely with heavy green plush. 

“Eight separate coats of special glue to hold it on,” she heard 
him explain again and again. “There’s just one other like it 
in the world, and that one was made to order for the Shah of 
Persia.” 


‘THE supper, served shortly before midnight, was as elaborate 
as Shire had led his guests to expect. It was passed around 
by Kinsley’s white-gloved waiters, and those who could not find 
convenient tables or ledges on which to put their plates, managed 
them as best they could in their laps. The company was still 
engaged with the repast when the loud-voiced clock in the hall 
struck the hour of midnight; whereupon the host signaled to the 
orchestra and called upon everyone to stand and sing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

“With chinaware, glasses and napkins all to be managed, this 
created some difficulty, and Mrs. Murphy, in her haste to rise, 
dropped her plate of ice-cream on the parlor floor, and trying to 
catch it let her champagne glass go as well. The crash of break- 
ing glass and china on the first bar of the song silenced some 
voices for a moment, but the orchestra kept on, and the song 
was resumed by all but Mrs. Murphy and Shire, the former 
falling to her knees and starting to mop up the mess with her 
napkin, while the latter, momentarily forgetting the presence of 
Kinsley’s excellent waiters, ran to the pantry for a towel. 

“Tt’s nothing at all, nothing at all,” he assured the embar- 
rassed lady as the servants brushed the mess into a dustpan 
“That’s the beauty of a fine hardwood floor like this. You 
could spill ink on this floor, and if you wiped it up quick enough, 
it wouldn’t do much harm.” 

“But that lovely plate!” grieved the lady. 

“Don’t you fret about the plate,” said Shire. ‘“There’s plenty 
more where that came from. The only thing I was worried about 
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‘Now, look here, young lady, 
you needn't try to tell me what 
to do with my own child!” 


was my Oriental rug. You can spill anything you want to, Mrs. 
Murphy, and welcome, as long as-you don’t damage that. It 
cost me eight hundred and fifty dollars, that rug did, and the 
man at Field’s tells me there’s not a finer one of the size in the 
whole city of Chicago.” He turned to one of the servitors. 
“Bring the lady another plate of ice-cream and some more cham- 
pagne.” Then moving to the center of the room, he addressed 
the company in a loud voice. 

“Friends,” he said, lifting his glass, “I want to propose a 
toast for the New Year, and I'll do it as soon as Mrs. Murphy 
gets her fresh glass of champagne. In the meantime I want to 
say on behalf of Mrs. Shire and myself and our daughter what 
a great pleasure it is to have you with us tonight. Though newly 
moved here as you know, we intend to take our proper place in 
the life of this district and we trust that this party tonight will 
serve to show our desire to establish the best of relations with 
one and all.” 


AS the waiter handed Mrs. Murphy her glass, Shire paused, then 
+ 4 continued: 

‘I don’t set up to be much of a speaker or much of a poet, 
either, but I’ve written a toast in honor of this occasion, and 
this is it: 


“Here’s to the friends we love so true; 
Here’s to the old friends and the new; 
Here’s to the cup that gives us cheer; 
Here’s to success through all the year.” 


So saying, he lifted his glass and drank, and the others having 
done likewise, there fell a brief silence which was broken by Mrs. 
Purnell. 

What a perfectly lovely toast!” she exclaimed. “Do you 
really mean to say you composed it yourself, Mr. Shire?” 

Why, yes ma’am,” replied the host, evidently gratified. Being 
without a napkin, he lightly wiped his mouth with the back of 
his hand and added: “I dashed it off tonight just before you all 
came 

Well, I’d certainly like to have a copy of it,” said Mrs. Pur- 
nell. “I want Leta to recite it, too. Don’t you think it’s per- 
fectly lovely, Mrs. Steinberg?” 








gies 


Mrs. Steinberg quickly replied that she did, and several of the 
other ladies were adding words of praise when one of the musi- 
cians came up and asked Mr. Shire whether the orchestra would 
longer be required. 

“Goodness, yes!” he cried. “We’re going to make a big night 
of it. Going to dance the New Year in. Come on, everybody! 
Come, Mrs. Holden—you be my partner this time!” Seizing 
Nannie’s hand, he started to lead her toward the center of the 
floor, but she hung back. 

“Really, Mr. Shire,” Martha Wheelock heard her stammer, 
“T—I think you'll have to excuse me. I’m feeling ill. I must be 
going home.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said Shire, dropping her hand. “A little cham- 
pagne will fix you up all right, though. Here, waiter, bring this 
lady a glass.” 

“No, thanks, really,” protested Nannie, who was looking very 
pale. “If you'll be so kind as to call my husband—” She 
dropped into a chair, and Martha Wheelock, alarmed at her ap- 
pearance, went to her. Simultaneously the music struck up, and 
Martha, looking about for Luke, saw him dancing with Florence 
Shire in the next room. Watching, she perceived that Shire 
stopped them; but Luke, after glancing through the door at 
Nannie, resumed the dance, and Shire returned to say that he 
would come as soon as it was over. 

“He thought you wouldn’t mind waiting just a few minutes,” 
he explained to Nannie. “My daughter’s a lovely dancer, and 
they just—” 

Nannie had closed her eyes, but now she opened them and 
looked up at him, saying in a weak voice: 

“T don’t think I'd better wait.” 

“T'll get him,” declared Martha, and forthwith went out upon 
the floor and stopped the couple. 

“Luke,” she said, “I’m afraid you don’t realize that Nannie’s ill.” 

“Oh, I guess it doesn’t amount to anything,” he replied. “I'll 
be there in a minute.” And with that he danced away. 

“But Luke—” 
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He seemed not to hear, and so Martha sought her father and 
told him what had happened. 

The old man’s eyes hardened. 
and started toward Luke, but she detained him. 

“Luke must have had too much to drink,” she said. “That’s 
the only way I can account for his behavior. Clearly that girl 
has turned his head, and if you speak to him now, I’m afraid it 
will make it more difficult for Nannie. We must take her home 
as quickly as possible. You find Harris and get your things.” 

Leaving Mrs. Purnell with Nannie, she hastened upstairs for 
her wraps. When she descended, the music had stopped, but 
Luke had not appeared. She did not look for him again, but 
asked Mr. Shire to tell him that his wife had gone, and joined 
her father and Harris, who were already assisting Nannie down 
the steps. By the time they reached the house, she was so weak 
that the two men had to carry her up to her room, and while 
Martha was putting her to bed, Harris went for the doctor. Be- 
fore he came, Nannie had fallen into a coma, and after one look 
at her, he dispatched Harris with an urgent message for Luke, 
who returned with him, looked vaguely at his wife, and upon 
being told there was nothing he could do, went to his room and 
without undressing fell asleep. 

At dawn the doctor sent Martha to wake him, and he came in 
silent and haggard and sat with the others at the bedside. Nan- 
nie’s pulse was barely perceptible, and with the coming of the 
light it ceased to beat. 

The suddenness of the disaster left them dazed. Luke stared 
blankly at the doctor, and when Martha, having gone to the kitchen, 
returned to summon the others for coffee, she found him sitting 
with the same look of stupefaction on his face. 

Harris went out into the gray morning to send telegrams, and 
a few moments later Zenas Wheelock, who had insisted on re- 


“T’ll see to it,” he said sternly, 
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maining through the night, went home, giving Luke not so much 
as a sidewise glance by way of farewell. 

For Martha the situation was less simple. She had been think- 
ing of Blanche; it was daylight now, and the disturbance in the 
house might awaken her at any time. Some one must go to her 
and break the news. Manifestly the duty was her father’s, but 
he did not look fit for it. When she volunteered for the task, he 
looked at her gratefully. 

“T wish you would,” he said. 

She started toward the stairs, but as she began the ascent, he 
spoke again, and she paused with her hand on the oak railing. 

“Of course,” he declared dully, “I didn’t realize about Nan- 
nie.” Slumped down on the bench near the front door, he did 
not look at her. 

“Luke,” she answered in a resolute tone which brought his 
eyes to hers, “there’s only one thing left that you can do for 
Nannie. From now on, you must put Blanche first.” And is 
he stared at her without replying, she added significantly 
“Blanche must come before anybody else—anybody at all. Do 
you understand me, Luke?” 

Letting his eyes fall, he nodded, and Martha Wheelock marched 
upstairs. 


Chapter Eleven 
OR a time after Nannie’s death 
the Wheelocks clung to a hope 
that the tragic circumstances 
would shock Luke Holden out of 
his infatuation for Florence Shire 
Always fastidious in his dress, his 
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Stabbed by a pang of 
jealousy, Alan looked 
away, but he could 
not keep his eyes from 
returning to the box 
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By Julian Street 


costumes were unexceptionable, but ap- 
e saw no incongruity between habiliments 
| daily calls on the young woman. When 
ring Florence’s father bought her a saddle- 
ke also bought one, and thereafter they rode 
he resplendent in striped trousers and tail 
h a wide crape band on his silk hat; she, 
ilk-hatted, in a habit of olive-green with a 
and a tight jacket that dis- 
r pretty figure 
rianism was no novelty to 
Colonel Burchard, Mr. Dun- 
ham and several others rode horse- 
back: but Luke and 
Florent riding always 
with each other, kept the 
neighborhood continually 
reminded of their equivo- 
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partly because it represented an assault upon the district’s an- 
cient habit of simplicity, Oakland frowned upon the victoria. 
Who were these Shires, anyway, that carriages of kinds good 
enough for their neighbors were not good enough for them? If 
they were so determined to put on extra style, why didn’t they 
keep a pair of trotters as Colonel Burchard did? Fast trotters 
were of some use, whereas this equipage with its elaborate 
contours, its ponderous high-stepping horse, jingling silver chains 
and liveried coachman, seemed to represent only wasteful luxury 
and show. 

Among the hired men who lived in the stables on the alley, 


cal relationship and continually speculating upon the outcome. the turnout was equally a sensation. Like the Wheelocks’ man 


Moreover, Shire bought, that spring, the turnout for which his 
wife and daughter had long been clamoring, and Florence fre- 
juently drove in the new victoria to Luke’s office and rode home 
it his side through the crowded boulevards in the late afternoon. 

“She doesn’t mean to let him escape,’ observed the neighbors. 

Had she called for him with a buggy, a runabout or a surrey, 
he breach of taste would, in the circumstances, surely have been 
oticed, but the character of the Shires’ new turnout seemed 
in some subtle way to make the offense greater. The spectacle 
presented by a man and a woman lolling back in a victoria seemed 
to signify an intimacy, a feeling of possessiveness between them, 
which never would have been suggested had they sat bolt up- 
right in a plainer vehicle. Partly because it was the Shires’, 


Jason, most of them were negroes, and the Shire grandeurs fas- 
cinated them. Their interest now was centered chiefly in the 
English coachman. 

“Mist’ Shire, he got dat white man all dress’ up like monkey 
on hand-o’gan,” Jason remarked to Alan, as they stood one 
afternoon in the barn door and watched the victoria drive into 
the Shires’ stable. 

“Yes,” added Mr. Dunham’s Joe, with a cackling laugh, “an’ 
ev’y time de madam speak, he jerk his han’ up to his hat— 
‘Yes ma’am’—‘No ma’am’—up go his han’ ev’y time. An’ he 
wouldn’t cut de grass, oh tend furnace, oh wash de windows. 
No suk! He aint no hi’d-man—he dude coachman.” There was 
irony in his accent on the final word. 
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In these spring days Alan and the other boys spent much time 
in the alleys and the stables, talking with the hired men, who 
were their stanch friends and allies. Mr. Dunham’s Joe—always 
spoken of as “Little Joe’—was an old negro born in slavery; in 
his youth he had been a jockey; wherefore, unlike the other hired 
men, he was more interested in running than in trotting races. 
On the varnished wall of his carriage room hung a lithograph of 
Modesty, the thoroughbred that won the first Chicago Derby, 
and another of Volante, last summer’s Derby winner, with the 
jockey, Murphy, who rode them both. Jason, on the other hand, 
had pictures of trotters—Controller, the horse that did ten miles 
in twenty-seven minutes, 23'4 seconds, and Maud S. with Aldine 
as a team-mate, both incredibly extended, making their record mile. 

No neighborhood happening of any consequence escaped the 
shrewd eyes of the hired men, and their deductions from what 
they saw were, as a rule, amazingly accurate. 

“I guess Miss Blanche, she goin’ to have new mamma pretty 
soon,” Jason remarked to Alan one afternoon as they watched 
Luke Holden assisting Florence Shire to the saddle. 

It. was the first time that such a possibility had occurred to 
Alan. 

“Why, you must be crazy,” he said. 

“You wait an’ see,” answered Jason. ‘“Mebbe I crazy an’ 
mebbe I aint. She mighty pretty young lady, dat Miss Shire, 
and she look at Mist’ Holden like de cat look at cream.” 

Florence Shire, Blanche’s stepmother! The thought was sick- 
ening. Alan had loved Aunt Nannie, and her passing had brought 
to him his first realization of death. Already the picture of her 
in his mind was growing dim, like a portrait painted on gauze, 
but the memory of her sweetness remained with him, and lately 
he had begun to understand what people meant when they said 
that Blanche was like her. Since her mother’s death he had 
noticed the resemblance. It was the eyes, he thought. 

That evening he mentioned Jason’s prophecy to his Aunt 
Martha, and he was shocked when she acknowledged a fear that 
Jason might be right. 

“You must be very careful,” she warned him, “not to say any- 
thing about it. We've been afraid of it for some time, and I 
can’t tell you how I dread the possibility on Blanche’s account. 
Naturally her mother’s death has been a terrible shock to her, 
and it’s all the harder for her because she’s like her mother— 
she’s the kind that doesn’t say much.” Miss Martha paused and 
looked out of the window at what had been Nannie Holden’s 
garden; then turning to Alan she continued: 

“You're so young that it’s difficult to have to talk to you 
about this, but I want to explain something to you. We don't 
like the Shires, but we're going to try to keep friends with them, 
and with Luke Holden. No matter what happens, we must keep 
on good terms, so that Blanche will always have us to fall back 
upon. You see, if he should marry Miss Shire, and we let them 
see how we felt, it would cut Blanche off from us entirely. And 
that, above all things, mustn't happen. I'm telling you this so 
that you'll help as much as you can.” 

“I hate him!” exclaimed Alan. 

“Well,” said his aunt, “we mustn't let our feeiings carry us 
away. We must do what Nannie Holden would want us to do. 
Your grandfather is not a good dissembler, but even he is trying.” 

“Of course,” she went on, “there’s still a chance that Luke 
will come to his senses and realize his duty to Blanche. We 
haven't yet given up that hope. I’m praying that it may hap- 
pen. 


But as the summer wore away, the hope diminished, for Luke 

and Florence were constantly together. When in August the 
Shires went to a summer resort in Michigan, Luke departed with 
them, leaving Blanche at home in charge of an elderly nurse. 
Presently, however, it was arranged that the two should move 
over to the Wheelocks’, and though Blanche had become quieter 
“sig ever, it was apparent to Martha that the change pleased 
er. 

Several times during the first part of Blanche’s visit Martha 
urged her to join Alan when he went to play with the other 
children; and Alan, who was full of pity for her, tried to induce 
her to come, but Blanche hung back. She seemed satisfied to 
sit for hours with Martha in her room while the latter was read- 
ing, working at her desk, or doing the mending. 

“It’s so peaceful here,” she would say, drawing her chair closer 
to Martha’s. “I’d rather stay with you if you don’t mind.” 

Her only outdoor interest was in her mother’s garden. The 
fact that her father had dismissed the gardener evidently troubled 
her, and she and Martha Wheelock spent much time that sum- 
mer working among Nannie’s flowers, watering them, staking them 
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up as they grew tall, spraying the rose bushes. When the yellow 
roses which had been Nannie’s favorites came into bloom, Blanc he 
cut them and, as long as they lasted, kept a bowl filled with them 
on her mother’s bureau. 

Occasionally she spoke of Nannie, and when she did so, it was 
always as if she were speaking of some one in the next room. 
‘Mother likes me to do this—or doesn’t like me to do that,” s'\e 
would say. Her black dresses accentuated her pallor, and her 
eyes looked very large, but she had not wept, at least so far 1s 
Martha knew, since the gray New Year’s morning when s\e 
awakened her to hear the tragic news. It would be better for 
her, Martha often thought, if only she would weep instead of 
repressing her feelings as her mother used to do; and she was 
thankful that sometimes when she went to Blanche’s room and 
kissed her good-night, the child would show emotion by clinging 
to her in the dark. 


WHEN Luke came back with the Shires in September, Blanciie 
and her nurse moved home, and matters went on much as 
before, save that Florence Shire began to show Blanche little 
kindnesses, taking her to drive, or downtown to the theater. 
These attentions, while they seemed to indicate that Florence 
looked forward to a closer relationship with Luke’s daughter, 
were, considering all the circumstances, rather encouraging than 
otherwise to Martha. Perhaps, in spite of her treatment oi 
Nannie, Florence was not entirely heartless. Perhaps she fe! 
contrition for what she had done and would try to atone for i 
by being kind to the motherless child. 

That autumn two further facts thrust themselves upon Martha 
Wheelock’s notice. First, Luke’s mourning was modified, black 
giving place to subdued notes of color; and second, and mor 
significant, Florence Shire was consulted about Blanche’s winter 
wardrobe. 

Blanche innocently told Martha about it. 

“We aren’t going to have the seamstress in to make my dresses,” 
she said. “Miss Shire doesn’t like seamstresses. They're going 
to take me down to Field’s on Saturday.” 

Later she confided to Martha that although her new dresses 
were more expensive than any others she had ever had, she didn’ 
like them. 

“T told Father they weren’t as plain as the dresses Mother liked 
me to wear, but Miss Shire said it was all right for me to wear 
bright colors now.” 

When one evening shortly after the first of the year, Luke 
called on Martha Wheelock and informed her that he and Florence 
were soon to be married, the intelligence did not surprise her— 
though the call did, for Luke had not been inside the Wheelocks’ 
house for months. 

“Florence admires you very much,” he said self-consciously 
“and we wanted you to know. It will be the quietest wedding 
possible; we aren't asking anyone. The announcements will be 
sent out after we've gone to California.” 

“I hope you'll be happy,’ Martha managed to say, and with 
feeling she added: “I hope Blanche will be happy, too.” 

“That’s what I wanted to speak to you about,” he said. 
“Florence is perfectly lovely with her; she’s going to make her 
a fine mother; but fond as Blanche is of her, I suppose the idea 
may upset her a little, and we were wondering—she was so 
contented here last summer—whether it would be imposing to 
ask you to take her in again while we're gone. It will be about 
six weeks.” 

“We'd love to have her. Does she know yet?” 

“Florence will tell her pretty soon.” 

At twilight, a few days later, when Miss Martha was writing 
at her desk, under a jointed gas-fixture that protruded from the 
wall, there came a rap at her door, and the instant she heard 
Blanche’s voice, she knew that the blow had fallen. 

The child came -quickly to her side and gazing with frightened 
eyes into her face, announced: 

“Florence Shire says she’s going to marry Father.” 

At once Martha put her arms around her. 

“I know,” she answered. 

“Oh, Aunt Martha!” 

Martha drew her to her lap. 

“You'll have to be brave about it, Blanche dear.” 

“T don’t like her!” Her body stiffened. 

“TI think,” Martha declared justly, “that she’s been doing all 
she could to make you like her.” 

“But I don’t, I don’t! Couldn’t I come here to live?” Blanche 
looked eagerly into her face. 

“It would make us very happy if you could,” she replied, “but 
I don’t see how it’s possible.” And as (Continued on page 139 
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Illustrated by Franklin Booth 


RARELY is a magazine fortunate 

enough to publish a story possessing 
the fine quality of dreamlike beauty that 
distinguishes this intimately revealing 
study of a girl, and of her marriage, by 
Miss Duganne. For that there are still 
in this world girls like Margery, who 
dream as she dreamed, goes without saying. 








“Lo!” she cried. “Here cometh the knight, disguised as a piece of paper.” 


ee Margery 


By Phyllis Duganne 


N ARGERY BLAKE seemed constitutionally incapable of telling the 

truth. Not—as her mother so often said—that she had a dis- 
honest bone in her body. Never in Massachusetts had there grown 
up a more honorable—almost painfully honorable—child. Margery, 
in similar circumstances, would undoubtedly have gone the Father 
of His Country one better and confessed to having chopped down 
all the cherry trees. And the mere fact that the other trees still stood 
in full health and vigor would not have disturbed her in the least. 

“Margery is incurably romantic!” Mrs. Blake had sighed, on more 
than one occasion. 

“Romantic! They had a different name for it when 7 was a boy!” 
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Mr. Blake would respond; and, like a pair of baffled Frankensteins, 
her parents would contemplate their only child and tacitly admit 
themselves defeated. 

For what could they do? 
done? 

From the age of three, when, after five hours’ absence, Alan 
Blake found her in a police-station, solemnly explaining to three 
overcome officers of the law that the rats had driven her from 
her home, until she reached the mature age of seven, strong solu- 
tions of yellow laundry soap were periodically applied to the 
inside of that pink little mouth through which such a succession 
of phantasies emerged. And with what success? She was nine 
when, incited by the vividness of her description, all the available 
men of the neighborhood armed themselves with revolvers and 
scoured the woods behind the Blakes’ barn for that imaginary 
leopard which “must have escaped from a zoo somewhere!” Until 
she entered her teens, spankings were in order, spankings which 
literally brought more suffering to her father than to her. 

For she was an exquisite child, fragile and ethereal; as she 
grew older, she became increasingly like a delicate bit of Dresden 
china with fair hair, and limpid, ingenuous blue eyes. Perhaps, 
thought her parents, as they looked upon her, perhaps she wasn’t 
really lying. 

“She’s incurably romantic,’ Mrs. Blake reiterated, and shook 
her head. 
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What, after all, was there to be 





“Just think, Mother, I'm to be the first white woman that’s been 


From the piazza of the house, her parents watched her, one 
afternoon, standing like a little Psyche in the middle of the lawn, 
gazing into space, unaware of them. ‘The wind seized a sheet of 
the Sunday journal which lay at Alan Blake’s feet, and bore it, 
whirling tumultuously, across the grass. Margery’s arms ex- 
tended outward in an arc; her mouth curved into one of those 
lovely, misty smiles of hers. 

“Lo!” she cried in a rapturous, throbbing voice. 
cometh the knight—disguised as a piece of paper!” 

And when, that evening at supper, flushing prettily, eyes down- 
cast, she confessed to them that she had, that afternoon, seen 
her Ideal Man, both Mr. and Mrs. Blake understood that they 
too had witnessed this epochal meeting. Disguised as a piece of 
paper! 

What was the use? 

“Of course she doesn’t really do any harm by it,” Mrs. Blake 
said anxiously, during one of the innumerable discussions with 
her husband. “But I’m afraid that some day she’s going to hurt 
herself frightfully, Alan. She—she actually believes these things, 
you know.” 

The first real hurt came at school—school, where one receives 
education in human contacts, if in nothing else. She was sixteen 
years old, and she was blackballed when her name was put up for 
membership in the Distaff Club. 

“Oh, Margery! Margery!” The arms of Peg Lothrop, her 
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mistress of it since Ollie’s mother died.” 


closest and most intimate friend, were about her, and the two 
, girls rocked back and forth in rhythmic misery, Peg’s brown 
head close to Margery’s golden one. “Margery! They said that 
you were a liar!” 

So, in the middle of her nineteenth summer, when Margery re- 
turned from a house-party, starry-eyed and given to unexpected 
blushes and deep sighs, the Blake family added the usual cupful 
of salt to her raptured descriptions of Him. 

His name’s Oliver Marshall, Mother, and he’s coming up over 
next week-end. He’s like—oh, like a young Greek god, sort of 
a lazy, sleepy-eyed one. His hair—” 

“Where does he come from, Margery?” 

Margery’s breast rose and fell in a tremendous sigh. “He’s a 
Southerner, Mother darling—such manners as you never saw in 
your life! And he can dance—” 

What’s his business, dear?” 

Dark lashes lifted, and limpid, dreamy blue eyes focused on 
the worried maternal face. “Oh, I don’t know... .. He’s just 
through college. Mother, he is the handsomest—” 

The amazing part of it was that he proved to be all that she 
said. 

“Well, Alan?” 

Margery and Oliver Marshall were disappearing into the twi- 
light, at the end of the brick walk; Margery’s parents sat on the 
veranda, watching them go. At the gate, the boy’s arm slipped 





about Margery’s waist, her golden head, shining 
in the dim light, inclined toward his shoulder. 

“He’s a nice boy,” pronounced Alan Blake, 
but he blinked, as the nice boy and his daugh- 
ter disappeared from sight. 

“What did he say this afternoon?” Mrs. 
Blake was trying to make her voice sound 
casual, but in response to the quaver of it, her 
husband’s hand descended upon hers, grasped 
it tightly. 

“He asked me if he could marry Margery— 
if she was willing.” 

They sat, not speaking, yet not quite in 
silence. The wind rattled the leaves of the 
elms which edged the lawn, anc occasionally 
there was the sound of Alan Blake clearing his 
throat, and of his wife, not sighing exactly, cer- 
tainly not sobbing— 

“He was graduated from Harvard last June,” 
said Alan Blake. “Going in the real-estate 
business with his uncle, down in Florida, where 
he’s always lived. He doesn’t drink, doesn’t 
seem to have any bad habits. He—” A sound 
escaped Mrs. Blake’s lips, and his fingers tight- 
ened upon her hand. “Lucy, if that puppy 
hurts her, I'll kill him!” 

Lucy Blake’s other hand joined his, and her 
laugh rang out. “How absurd we are, Alan! 
I think Oliver’s a dear, and we ought to thank 
our stars that Margery is sensible enough to 
fall in love with such a nice boy. Suppose it 
had been Ed Lewis or Warren Burton?” She 
rose. abruptly, patting his hand. 

Her husband looked up and smiled, but after 
she reached the door, his smile faded and he 
stared out miserably over the darkening lawn. 
Lucy Blake’s humming ceased abruptly as she 
entered the house. 

Margery sat with her face buried in the flat 
bowl of blue and yellow pinguicula, her left 
hand, with Oliver’s diamond upon its third fin- 
ger, resting protectingly over his letter. 

“Just think of it!” she whispered. “Think 
of it! Fields and fields of these lovely little 
things stretching out to the horizon—palms and 
hanging moss and orchids!” 

At her feet lay the cardboard box in which 
Oliver had sent the flowers, the crumpled bits 
of wet newspaper which had kept them fresh; 
in her lap, her sewing lay forgotten. 

Peg Lothrop and Mrs. Blake exchanged a 
smile, but their fingers did not cease in their 
incessant pushing back and forth of shining 
needles in the frothy pink stuff which was being 
transformed into Margery’s trousseau. 

“Oliver’s well?” asked Mrs. Blake, expertly snapping off a 
fresh length of thread and inserting it into the needle. 

Margery nodded. “He’s awfully busy. He says he isn’t hav- 
ing anything done to the house—he’s waiting to see what I want. 
Just think, Mother and Peg, I’m going to be the first woman— 
the first white woman!—that’s been mistress of it since Ollie’s 
mother died.” 

Lucy Blake grunted, started to speak, but met Peg’s compre- 
hending eye and was silent. What was the use? A house that 
for twenty years had been managed by black servants! To Mar- 
gery it spelled romance. Yet for all her romancing, Margery had 
been brought up in Lexington, Massachusetts, by a New England 
mother. She surely ought to know how to clean a house that 
had been neglected! 

The first white woman! Folds of pink chiffon slipped to the 
floor, as Margery dreamed. She saw herself, in a flowing gown, 
gracefully presiding over the tea-table. In crisp linen, directing 
a group of worshipful blacks. Florida! Outside the windows, 
snow drifted down from a gray sky—and in less than a month 
she and Ollie would be leaving it behind, speeding steadily south- 
ward toward bluer skies and more golden sunshine, southward to 
happiness and romance! 

“What’s it like, Ollie—our house?” she had asked him eagerly. 

Oliver Marshall’s steady brown eyes had lighted, as always 
they did, when she used that first person plural. Our house! 
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“Oh, it’s just an old house, baby. Nothing to write home about. 


But with you there—” 

“It’s white, though, Ollie?” 
white; Margery knew that. 

“Pretty white, hon’. Needs painting.” 

“Goose!” She had paused, to kiss him. “It has pillars, hasn’t 
it, Ollie?” 

“Pillars?” Above his grave brown eyes, his brows met, but 
his lips were humorous. “Yeah, I reckon the porch is held up 
by pillars. I never noticed much, baby.” 

“And roses over them?” 

“Roses over em,” he repeated, his grin broadening. “Cherokee 
roses. They’re mighty pretty, baby. And they'll all be blossom- 
ing when you come down.” 

Roses blossoming! Oliver was enragingly inarticulate, but bit 
by bit she had drawn from him material with which to construct 
her picture. Jasmine and wild azalea, and far behind the house, 
in the fields, the cabins of the negroes. At night, when the 
breeze rose, she and Ollie would sit on the “gallery” as she had 
read they called verandas down there, screened by roses, and 
down from the cabins, mingled with the tender scent of orange 
blossoms, would come the soft voices of the blacks, crooning, 
lamenting Romance! 

In a way, she wished that it were some other Southern State 
than Florida, to which they were going. Florida. It brought up 
pictures of Palm Beach and Miami, society in its bathing-suits, 
and real-estate booms. But Ollie was in the real-estate business; 
she must remember that. Still, who had ever heard of an old 
Florida colonel? Virginia seemed to hold a corner in Southern 
romance. 

“Mother, it’s like a dream!’ Margery said, starting out of it 
and picking up her sewing. “Just think, down there the roses are 
climbing over the house, and—” 

“Have you got a picture of it, Marge?” asked Peg. 

“A picture of it?” Her mother’s eyes turned toward her and 
rested, unquietly, upon her face. “Why, no, I haven’t a picture 
of it!’ Why did her mother look at her like that, doubting, ap- 
prehensive? Peg, too, had paused in the manipulation of her 
needle and was looking thoughtful. Didn’t they believe that the 
house was as she had said? How silly of them! “Of course I’ve 
seen /ots of photographs!” said Margery. 

Her mother and Peg resumed their sewing, and for a moment 
she watched them, questioningly. 

Well, she’d seen photographs of ever so many Southern homes 
—Mount Vernon and Monticello and all such places. And Ollie 
said it was white, with pillars and roses over them. She hadn’t 
said the pictures she’d seen were of Ollie’s home, anyway! She'd 
just said— 

Her eyes, avoiding meeting those of her mother or of Peg, 
dropped to the bow! of pinguicula, strange, alien little flowers, 
purply blue and lemon yellow. It was dear of Ollie to send them! 
She reached out and touched them with the tip of one finger. 
No one could deny their reality! 


All old Southern homes were 


N R. AND Mrs. OLIVER MARSHALL faced one another across the 

small mahogany table which occupied most of the floor- 
space in their compartment. Margery’s gaze was fixed steadily on 
the shifting picture framed by the car window, and Oliver’s eyes 
were as steadily fastened upon another, lovelier picture, framed 
by a mass of soft golden hair. 

“Oh, Ollie—palms!” 

His eyes flashed for an instant from his bride’s face, and the 
smile that had hovered over his lips ever since they boarded the 
train widened, as he saw the clump of palmetto, dustily edging 
the track. 

“Be lots of palms pretty soon, honey—real ones.” 

Her lips parted. Palms! Growing just like elm trees or 
maples! And soon there’d be the hanging moss he’d told her 
of, strange flowers, and oranges, not in crates or paper bags, but 
hanging like little round lanterns, on trees! 

“Funny baby!” He slipped from his seat, rounded the table, 
and sat beside her. “So interested in the scenery! Going to 
write a travel-book, baby?” : 

She looked at him absently. “It’s so—so thrilling, Ollie!” 
She permitted him to pull her head down upon his shoulder, but 
her wide blue eyes continued to devour the ever-changing scene. 

“Be in Jacksonville in a couple of hours, now. Then into our 
little busso and home.” 

“Home!” She inclined toward him, smiling, and his lips 
descended swiftly upon hers. “It’s all like a dream, Ollie!” she 
said. “I can’t believe it’s me, married, and going miles away 


Dreams for Margery 


It’s like stepping on a magic 


from anything I’ve ever known! 
Ollie, do the 


carpet and being whisked off into fairyland 
palms grow right around our house?” 

His arm tightened about her so that she gasped; his hand tilted 
her face so that he could look directly into it. 

“You're so lovely—so beautiful!” he murmured. “I can’t be- 
lieve that you’re really mine! Oh, Margery—baby!” 

With a last, faintly regretful glance at the drawn shade, she 
settled herself comfortably in his arms. 


“Not much like your New England roads, are they, hon?” 
Margery, steadying herself against bumps in the front seat 
of the car beside her husband, shook her head. 

“We're sort of off the main track, you see. We—gosh-darn 
that fool hog, anyway!” He brought the car to a jerky stop, 
honking ferociously at a fat sow that waddled across the muddy 
road, followed by a squealing litter of young pigs. 

Margery followed them with her eyes, as they proceeded, quite 
as though it mattered, in this flat barrenness, where they went, 
across a boggy field, broken by scraggly pines. The road stretched 
straight before them, a dusty ribbon cut between unfenced flats 
of oozing mud—on and on, as far as her eyes could see. This 
was Florida? Tatters of the hanging moss sagged drearily from 
the taller firs. And on and on went the road. A group of young 
cattle, with dirt-spattered hides, searched half-heartedly for for- 
age; querulous razorbacks waddled in and out of mud-holes. A 
gang of negro convicts, in the melancholy, dramatic stripes of 
prison garb, swung drearily their picks and shovels; their guard 
called out a soft voiced, “Evenin’!” as Margery and Oliver passed. 
On and on— . 

“Oh, Ollie!” Margery’s breath caught in her throat, and she 
seized her husband’s hand convulsively. “Ollie!” 

He followed her eyes to the side of the road, where three 
monster birds, sated with their feast, sat malignantly .contem- 
plating a brown and white mass half buried in the mud of the 
ditch:that bordered the roadway. 

“Buzzards,” said Oliver calmly. “Ugly brutes, aren’t they?” 

“Ugly!” Her voice was shrill. “Oh, Ollie, they’re—they’re—” 
They were obscene, nodding and leering like omens of doom. 
Her hand caught at her throat. Florida! The Southland! “Are 
there—do they—are there those—around our house, Ollie?” 

“Sweet baby!” He put his arm about her, and she shrank 
against him. “Was she scared?” His eyes looked deep into hers, 
and he could feel his heart swell at the littleness, the fragility of 
her. “They just come‘when a steer or a hog gets bogged, honey. 
You'll get used to them.” 

Used to them! She felt herself grow dizzy as her eyes sought 
desperately ahead for some respite from this desolation. Her hus- 
band regarded her tenderly. 

“We'll be coming into town soon, Margy. 
miles and we’re home.” 

Ten more miles! She gripped the edge of the car with her 
fingers and avoided his eyes. She couldn’t bear living only ten 
miles from this! She closed her eyes. His arm drew her closer. 

“That’s right, baby—you put your head down and take a lit- 
tle nap!” His-lips brushed her forehead softly 

She hadn’t known she was asleep, hadn’t thought she could 
sleep, but when her eyes fluttered open in response to her hus- 
band’s voice and she realized that this scene before her was home, 
she closed them again quickly, hoping now that she was still 
asleep, still dreaming. 

“We're home, honey. Wake up, Marge! Trip’s all over!” He 
was smiling, and his brown eyes, so close to hers, seemed burning. 
She felt herself lifted up bodily, set upon her feet; and un- 
willingly, fearfully, she raised her lashes and looked. “Told 
you the roses would be blossoming for you, baby!” He was 
watching her, still smiling, as she stood there contemplating his 
house. 

White—yes, it was white—with thin posts upholding a sagging 
porch, and roses, as though embarrassed by their surroundings, 
climbing valiantly, to hide as much of the house as they could 
An oval stained-glass window, like the bloodshot eye of an ani- 
mal, stared from the left of the open door; smoke spiraled lazily 
from a chimney whose slimness denied the existence of fireplaces. 
From the barn, a zigzag snake fence ambled toward the roadway, 
and while Margery watched, a sow wriggled her swollen body be- 
neath it and advanced, almost maliciously, across the lawn toward 
the veranda, grunting to her litter. 

“Told you it wasn’t much to write home about, baby,” Oliver 
was saying cheerfully. “We'll get a coat of paint on it and— 
why, Marge, you’re dead tired, aren’t you? You look so pale!’ 


*Bout ten more 
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Before the walnut-framed mirror she arrayed herself in the crinoline Ollie’s ancestress had worn. 


lifted her into his arms, and beneath the hot sun the world 
became black, as he carried her up the path. 

the threshold—that’s a good omen, isn’t it, 
kissed her unresponsive lips, set her down on the sofa in an un- 
tained room which appeared to be the living-room. 
s wonderful to have you here! I’ve waited so long! 


“Lift the bride 


He knelt before her, his arms about her waist, his face buried 
her lap, and Margery stared dully over his head, out through 
window at the Cherokee roses which hung from the porch. 


S the train swept out of sight, and she could no longer see 
Ollie, waving to her from the window of the smoker, Mar- 
ry’s arm fell limply to her side, and she stood for a moment 
solute before she turned and climbed into the car. 
eight—and she would be alone until six, when she was to meet 
ie here at the station. 

More than ten hours alone! Drearily she turned the car about, 
ceeded up a road that was more like the bed of a mountain 
eam than anything else, toward the house. 


As she approached 
tears blurred her eyes. 


Her house—her Southern estate! 
s bad enough when Ollie was there, but without him! 


perately her foot pressed downward upon the accelerator and the 
car shot past it. She wouldn't go back there now; she couldn't! 
Memory told her that she was pursuing the path which they had 
taken down from Jacksonville, three days before. 

Not that road! 

A cart-path, deep-rutted, trailing across flat swamp from the 
right of the road, led, at least, in a different direction, and she 
turned the car into it. Moving slowly, jerkily, she drove and 
wept. She hadn’t written to her mother. She must write to her 
mother! And to Peg. She sobbed, noisily. 

Sweeping toward her, a cool breeze blew back her hair and 
dried the tears on her lashes. The road curved abruptly, and 
against the sky a group of white pines towered majestically, 
straight and unbroken, like masts of ships, until, so high that 
she had to bend back her head to see, they broke into a feathered 
mass of green needles. Below them, a carpet for royalty, the 
brown of the swamp was speckled with the clear blue and gold 
of thick growing pinguicula. 

The volume of the breeze was increasing, whipping her hair 
loose from its pins; suddenly it became overpoweringly sweet, 
heavy with fragrance as dizzying as an anesthetic. Now the 
path had become winding, like a (Continued on page 98) 
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It’s astonishing how the family of 


Mr. Peters is expanding. 
just as surprising to me,” writes Mr. 
Benchley. “At first I'd no idea there 
were any children. Then the son in 
Yale appeared; now here is Eleanor. 
Mr. Peters should really have told 
me of the children in the first place.” 


HERE was something about Rod- 

ney’s drug-store, at the corner of 
Center and Division streets, in Dyke, 
that: restored Mr. Peters to a normal 
state of mind. He had been rather up- 
set for severai months. Traveling with 
Mrs. Peters across what travel-lecturers 
call (and not without cause) “the Old 
World,” his nerves had been thumbed 
down to just about the snapping-point. 
There had been so many people in Europe that he didn’t like. It 
had made him jumpy. 

But in the single act of stepping into Rodney's drug-store, he 
stepped out of the Old World into a world even older for him— 
the world he had been brought up in. The combined smell of 
wistaria toilet-soap, cigars, eucalyptus oil and Moxie made it im- 
possible for him ever to have been a man of the world. Walter 
Peters, who had left a trail of devastation across Europe un- 
equaled by one man since the days of Napoleon (1795-1815), 
reverted again to the prominent citizen of Dyke, Ohio, as he 
entered Rodney’s drug-store and smelled the stock. 

There was, however, a new clerk on duty, which somewhat 


“And it’s 
complicated Mr. Peters’ present errand 

“Mr. Rodney isn’t in?” asked Mr 
Peters, looking over the pile of popular 
novels into the back of the store. 

“Mr. Rodney is out just now,” said 
the clerk. “Is there anything that | 
can do for you?” 

Now, right here is where Mr. Peters 
could have solved his whole problem by 
saying simply: 

“Yes. My daughter has asked me to get her a powder compact 
What have you got?” 

But somehow Mr. Peters felt that the clerk would not believe 
him if he made it as simple as that. There might be a suspicion 
that he was getting it for his stenographer, or, worse yet, for 
himself. There are men, you know— The daughter story sound- 
ed pretty fishy. So Mr. Peters definitely launched himself on an 
adventure of what promised to be gigantic proportions by say- 
ing, in an embarrassed tone: 

“Why—er—no, thanks. I guess I'll wait until Mr. Rodney gets 
back.” 

“If you have a prescription,” said the clerk with a knowing 





jating himself before strange clerks: 
Well, not exactly,” he hedged. 
| things?” 
knew his name, for Eleanor had made him spell it after her 
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leer, “I can take care of you 
all right. Just step in back 
here.” 

“No,” said Mr. Peters, look- 
ing in the mirror which hung 
over the soda-fountain. “I 
just wanted to look at your 
powder.” 

“Face?” asked the clerk. 

“Why—er—yes,” said Mr. 
Peters, blushing furiously. 

“Something for after shav- 
ing? 

Why didn’t his daughter get 
her own powder? Did she 
think her father had nothing 
else to do but go about humil- 


2 


“Do you have it in those little 


Mr. Peters knew the word “compact” as weii as 


the telephone when she asked him to stop in and get it on 


iv home. 


But somehow he felt that if he showed a mascu- 


line unfamiliarity with the thing he coyld at 
least not be suspected of making a practice of 
buying nose-powder. 

From Mr. Peters’ specification, aided by a 
rather poor imitation of a compact with his fin- 
gers, the clerk hazarded a guess that what was 
wanted was a sachet-bag. This Mr. Peters de- 
nied indignantly. 

The situation was becoming intolerable. See- 
ing a pile of shaving-powder boxes standing on 
the counter, the harassed parent grabbed one and 
proffered it to the clerk. 

“Here, this is what I want!” he said nervously. 
“And a bath-sponge.” 

He had had no idea of getting a bath-sponge 
when he entered the store. It just seemed a 
good way to change the subject. So, with a 
bundle containing two articles for which he had 
no use, Mr. Peters started for home. 

Home had taken on a particularly grateful 
comfort for Mr. Peters since his return from abroad. They may 
know about building cathedrals and making salad-dressing ‘in 
Europe, but their ideas of physical comfort are very elementary. 
Many a time in the midst of the splendors of Versailles or the 
care-free gayety of the sidewalk cafés, Mr. Peters had thought 
lovingly of his little old chair in Dyke with the stuffing bulging 
out on one side and the delicately attuned readimg-lamp on the 
other, with a good porcelain bathroom within easy reach and some 
real tobacco to put in his pipe in place of the dried tea purveyed 
by the French government. And now that he was at home at 
last, he was going to make the most of it. A good evening by 
the fireside with the Easter number of The Jron Age in his lap, 
and Europe could go to les chiens, as everyone seems to think 
it is going. Mr. Peters had begun unlacing his shoes almost be- 
fore he was in the house in anticipation of the roomy ease of the 
slippers he had bought for his brother-in-law last Christmas but 
decided to keep for himself. 

As he entered the door, however, sounds of moderate revelry 
greeted his ears: the prattle of childish voices, which, in these 
days, resembles in subject-matter the prattle of longshoremen at 
play; the swishing of dancing feet on the polished floor; and the 
occasional squeal of the saxophone as retailed at five P. M. to 
the homes of the land by God’s gift to science, the radio. These 

sounds, and several others which Mr. 
Peters could not distinguish, sounded 
his welcome home, and by them he 
knew that Eleanor had her little 
friends in again. 

Eleanor Peters was, for some rea- 
son or other, an attractive young 
lady of sixteen who was what is 
known as “popular.” There had been 
a time when her cute nose and gur- 
gling laugh had been a source of 
great pride to her father, and he 
would admit, with becoming mod- 
esty, that “Eleanor is a great one 
with the boys.” But as the months 
went by and the Peters home be- 
came the port of call for every youth 
in town who had half an hour to 

spare (and of many 
who had not), and the 
Peters telephone rang 
with the regularity of 
a grade-crossing bell on 
the main line, with 
no other message than, 
“May I speak to El- 
eanor, please?” Mr. 
Peters began to wish 
just a bit that his 
daughter had taken 
after the Peters branch 
of her family. He had 
an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that he was run- 
ning an establishment 
of some sort instead 
of presiding over a 
home. “Hang a chicken 
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and waffle sign out over the door,” he remarked testily to his 
wife one night, “and we would have a road-house.”’ 

On entering the library in which he had planned to spend a 
quiet hour betore dinner, he found a small Junior Prom in prog- 
ress. The rugs had been rolled back and his easy chair pushed 
over against the wall, where it was covered with coonskin coats. 
As near as he could count, there were six extra young men pres- 
ent (once he counted eight) who were sharing the dances with 
Eleanor and a young lady friend of hers whom Mr. Peters knew 
only as “Bobby.” “Bobby” had apparently been deserted by her 
own parents several months ago and had adopted the Peters’ as 
her very own. On Sundays she disappeared somewhere for a few 
minutes to get a new supply of clothes, but the rest of the time 
she seemed to be a house-guest at the Peters’, and at least ten 
out of the fifty telephone-calls an evening were to “speak with 
Bobby, please,” so generally recognized as her domicile had the 
house become. Mr. Peters was seriously thinking of charging her 
off on his next income-tax as a dependent. 

Little or no attention was paid to the head of the house as 
he entered the room. A couple of the more genial young men 
said, “How d’ye do, Mr. Peters?” and Eleanor shouted some- 
thing over a stalwart shoulder about having him boiled in oil if 
he had forgotten her compact, but the general impression created 
by his entrance was that of some one who had come to put in 
the new electric-light bulbs. 

Mr. Peters slipped precariously across the bare floor to get his 
copy of The Iron Age, dodging the dancers only fairly success- 
fully. They took his bungling in good part, however, and were 
quite willing to put up with it good-naturedly so long as he got 
his paper and went into some other room as soon as possible. 
He had a choice of three rooms in which he might get that 
coveted hour of ease before dinner. There was the “music-room,” 
so-called because it contained an unused piano with torn copies 
of “Good Morning, Dearie” on the rack—that having been the 
last score in Miss Eleanor’s favor before the radio was installed. 
There was Mr. Peters’ bedroom. And there was the kitchen. 


The kitchen was 
probably very busy 
at this time; so Mr. 
Peters retired to his 
bedroom. 
He had been pre- 
ceded, however, by 
two of Eleanor’s 
playmates, who 
were now standing 
in earnest conversa- 
tion in front of Mr. 
Peters’ mirror. 
“You know very 
well, Bud, that I 
wouldn’t say a thing 
like that,” the young 
lady was explaining. 
“What I did say to 
her was that I hated 
to see you wasting 
yourself on such a 
girl, that I had too 
much admiration for 
you. to—” 
Down by the fur- 
nace it was nice and 
warm, and there 
was a good light 
and a box to sit on. 
There Mr. Peters 
read until dinner. 
But somehow The 
Iron Age didn’t hold ~~~ 
his attention tonight 
as it usually did. 
His mind was on 
the young people upstairs, who soon began to disperse for dinner 
in their respective homes amid a volley of exhausts and shift- 
ings of gears. 
At dinner Mr. Peters was contemplative. “Does your lodge 
ever meet anywhere else but here?” he asked his daughter. 
“Don’t be ridic’,” was the filial reply. “And finish your mashed 
potato or else you can’t have any dessert. You must be big and 
strong to drive me to the dance tonight.” 


The Daughters of Men 


“What dance?” asked Mr. Peters, as if it made any difference. 

“The dance at the Club,” explained Eleanor patiently. 

: “I drove you to a dance at the Club last Friday,” said Mr, 
eters. 

“Look, he remembers everything!” cried the young lady. “You 
had better not make any dates for Fridays until fall,” she added, 
“because this is a series of dances. The Friday Evenings, they 
are called.” 

“A good name for them,” commented Mr. Peters. “Who vot 
that up?” 

“Don’t be cynical, Dad,” warned his daughter, “or I wont let 
you talk to Herbie when he comes.” 

“When is Herbie coming?” asked Mr. Peters. 

“He’s coming up to the Club with us.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Peters. ‘“What’s the matter with Heibie 
driving himself up to the Club? Is he afraid of the dark?” 

“His car is being fixed, tf you must know.” Eleanor’s patience 
was being tried pretty severely. “He ran into the Reservoir wall 
Wednesday night.” 

‘Maybe he’d like to drive us tonight,” said Mr. Peters grimly. 
“Put on your things, Edna,” he said to his wife. “We'll all take 
a little ride with Herbie up to the Club.” 

Mrs. Peters did not like her husband’s manner. It brought back 
the old days. She could not think that he would actually do 
violence to their only daughter or to her young friends, and yet 
in his eye there was a bad look. 

At nine-thirty, just as Mr. Peters was beginning to get sleepy, 
Herbie arrived, looking very neat in his dinner-coat and slick 
hair. Herbie was seventeen and was preparing for Harvard. He 
was also preparing for an alliance with the Peters family; so in 
his mind there was some general idea of making good with the 
titular head of that family. He had a feeling that he might -be 
able to do it by sheer force of personality. 

“Babe isn’t ready yet?” he began cheerily as he sat down 
directly facing the drowsy Mr. Peters. 

“Who?” asked Mr. Peters. 

“Babe—Eleanor. We call her ‘Babe,’” explained the youth 
“A fine girl, Mr. Peters,” he added. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Peters, opening one eye. 

“How’s business these days?” Herbie was definitely out now 
for an_ interesting 
conversational sally. 

Mr. Peters par- 
ried with a cough. 

“One of the fel- 
lows in school, a 
fellow named Tom 
Rogerson — no, it 
was his _ brother 
Chip Rogerson— 
was telling me that 
his father—Mr. 
Rogerson, you know, 
of the Beaverbrook 
Pressed Steel—was 
saying that business 
was very good and 
that it looked as if 
Coolidge was a pret- 
ty good thing for 
the country. Do 
you think he is?” 

“Who—e r—what 
was that?” asked 
Mr. Peters, sitting 
up 





“I say, one of the 

fellows in school, 

Chip Rogerson—he 

is Tom Rogerson’s 

brother, you know, 

who played on th 

hockey team, one of 

the best goals we ever had—Chip was telling me that his father—” 

At this point the young lady burst into the room in whit 

seemed to Mr. Peters to be a pink shift, but as she put on noth- 
ing more, he decided that it was her ball-gown. 

“Hurry up, Dad,” she urged. “Better get the engine started.” 

Mr. Peters, in the excitement of Herbie’s business talk, had 

dozed off completely, and it all came back to him like an un- 

pleasant dream that he was to act as (Continued on page 96 
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George Wri ght 


[f Dionysia’s mother had not died when 
she was born, her fate might have been 
vastly different. At least, her actor father, 
Dion Wildwyck, would not have been her 
sole guide through a little childhood spent 
with him in the one-night stands of the 
Middle West. Nor, probably, would she 
have been taken by him to Florida when 
she was ten and he was ill. At any rate, 
it was there that with his meager savings, 
ne acquired a tract of land and on it 
erected a palmetto-log cabin that he 
called; romantically, Wildwyck Towers. 
Whereupon, having achieved this much, 
he died, leaving Dionysia to the care of 
an equally impoverished family named 
Marmaduke. For a few years the Mar- 
madukes assisted her in marketing her 
few oranges, lemons and grape- 
fruit; and then—something of 
importance bearing upon the life 
of Dionysia occurred. She was 
bathing in the lagoon one day 
when a launch put in from a 
yacht, and scarcely had she fin- 
ished dressing when two men 
appeared at the door of her 
home and introduced themselves. 

The larger of the two men 
was big Fred Fox, and he was 
promoting a Beauty Show at 
Miami. The slim, rat-faced 
young man was of the type 
that takes a sporting chance on making 
a living. His name was Harry Pitt. 

“Say, girlie,” said Mr. Fox, “I lamped 
you through my glass, and it oughta be 
easy money for you in the Beauty Show 
I’m working up.” 

They urged her to sign with Mr. Fox 
and to enter the show as “Miss Ever- 
glades.” Mr. Fox promised rewards 
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to care for her house and livestock until 
her affluent and triumphant return. Which 
settled the matter; and that afternoon 
Dionysia boarded the launch of big Fred 
Fox. It was, to her, the first step in the 
path that led to glory. 

In Miami, Fred Fox, promoter of gen- 
eral sports, and Harry Pitt, nimble op- 
portunist at large, outfitted Dionysia and 
had her carefully groomed for the con- 
test. But when the great Miami Beauty 
Show was judged, Dionysia was not even 
mentioned in the awards. 

So big Fred Fox coolly dropped her as a 
failure, leaving her stranded in Miami. But 
Harry Pitt, on a chance of her yet becom- 
ing useful to him if properly educated, got 
her a job as an extra in a film company, 

which was at the moment “on 
location” in the neighborhood. 

Dionysia was very grateful and 
shed tears at his kindness. 

“At last,” she thought, “I am be- 
ginning to become what I prom- 
ised Father I would try to be.” 

Mike Blither’s Bathing Beauties 
were being shot fore and aft in 
anew film called “Stick "Em Up!” 
By turns she was a mermaid, a 
siren, a tarpon, a crayfish. Sev- 
eral times she was plain—and 
unmistakable—girl, courteously 
noticed by the director with the 

remark: “Make it dinner for two when- 

ever you like.” 

Dionysia blushed and thanked him, 
translating by instinct the implication in 
his compliment, but said she couldn't 
marry him, because it was the plan of 
her life to become an actress. 

He told her she was acting up already, 
and toward the end of the film, gave her 
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that seemed to Dionysia enormous, and the pros- a livery nag, rigged out as a seahorse, to ride on. In 
pect of money with which to study her profes- i : the first rehearsal the swimming horse rolled 
sion dazzled her. She had neither clothes nor over with her. Somebody dragged her out and 
money, but Fred Fox offered to back her to the rang up an ambulance; and the rehearsal con- 
limit, and also to arrange with the Marmadukes tinued. (Now turn the page and read on.) 
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BY the time that Dionysia left the hospital, Mike Blither’s 
Bathing Beauties also had left Miami to lave their lim- 
ber limbs in the prudish Pacific. Harry Pitt, not yet quite sure 
whether he needed her in his business, or whether she was 
worth educating for a gay-cat, got her a job as waitress in the 
Hotel Hibiscus. So again Dionysia began to lay by money 
toward fitting herself for her great dramatic career 

On one of her Sundays out. Harry Pitt came to the con- 
clusion that she might be worth educating. He took her mo- 
toring with him, and in a rather lonely spot his behavior 
frightened her. 

She was a good runner. 


She jumped and ran. And met a 
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young man in knickers, coming out of the hammock with a 
gun under his arm and a pointer dog at his heels. 
“What are you running for?” asked the young man. 
“T’m not sure, but I think I know,” replied Dionysia, all 
flushed and tearful. 
After a silence: 
remarked. 

“Yes, I do,” said she, sniffling 

“Suppose we walk back to the hotel together.” 
gested. 

So they went back together, and she kept very close beside 
him. 


“You wait on me at table, I believe,” he 


he sug- 
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Q)NE evening when released from dining-room duty, Dio- 

nysia met this young man sauntering along the beach. 
He spoke to her pleasantly, meaning to pass on; but Diony- 
sia, guileless to the verge of efficiency, halted; and he stopped. 

“I’ve got to talk to somebody,” she said. “Do you mind?” 

“Not at all,” he said, amused. 

So she fell into step beside him; and presently John Vane 
learned that his youthful waitress was going to become a 
great actress. There on the sands before him she became 
Portia, reading the noble lines of the Quality of Mercy 
speech. What she desired to ask him was how to get onto 
the stage. He advised her to keep away from it. She re- 


plied that she couldn’t, and requested information concerning 
the cost of living in New York. _ 

“In the United States,” he said, “there are sixty million 
women. All want to go to New York; all but two or three 
want to go on the stage. Figure out your chances.” 

She did not seem alarmed. She smiled at him. 
exceedingly pretty. “Thank you so much,” she said. 


I talk to you again about it?” 
“I’m sorry,” he said, “but I’m leaving for New York in 


the morning. You're a nice girl and extremely attractive. 
Don’t go on the stage.” He offered his hand. She took it, 
held it gravely a moment, then went her way. 


She was 
“May 
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OHN VANE had reserved a section on the Oleander Lim- 
ited. He liked comfort. As he was sitting on the side of 
his berth, already made up for him, for he had intended to 
retire early, Dionysia came into the car and stood before him 
“I’m desperate,” she said calmly. “I had to come. I have 
*y enough for my fare, but no reservation. Do you think 
th y'll put me off the train? There are no berths left, they 
say. Will you let me buy the upper berth?” 

Her audacity vexed yet amused him. But he let her have 
the lower berth in his section, grimly aware that several of 
his acquaintances on board had identified her and were closely 
observant of them both. A perverse enjoyment of the situa- 
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tion began to possess him. He encouraged Dionysia to talk. 
He took her in to luncheon and to dinner. John Vane was 
an agreeable man when he chose to be. He chose to be so 
now. And Dionysia was very pretty. 

Before they arrived at New York he grew a little uneasy 
and rather sorry that he had laid himself out to please her. 
He was not a vain man, but it was growing plain to him that 
this young girl had taken him very seriously indeed and was 
already naively displaying all the pretty symptoms of maid- 
enly infatuation. He ought to have begun ‘by mentioning his 
fiancée, Claire Claverack. He rather dreaded to drag her in 
by her bobbed hair now. Men are that way. 











N New York, Vane found a room for Dionysia in a decent 

boarding-house. She told him her money would last a 
week, and by that time she would have an engagement. 

Vane, however, only smiled, wrote out a check, and laid 
it on her lap. 

“I’m lending this to you,” he said. “So start in; make the 
rounds of the theatrical agencies; and when you discover 
there are no jobs to be had, go back to Wildwyck Towers 
and grow oranges like a sensible girl.” 

“B-but what about you?” she asked 
me?” 

He got red, at that: 


“Wont you miss 
“Oh yes, very much. But—” 
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“you really couldn't care very much 


“I suppose,” she said, 
But could you when I've become 


for me just as I am now. 
famous?” 

“Care for you?” he repeated, getting redder 
degree do you mean?” 

“IT mean rather violently. 

“Probably not,” he replied, alarmed, 
already engaged.” 

She seemed more astonished than hurt 
good night to her, she smiled at him. 

“The next time I see you I'll be earning money.” she 
confidently. 


“In—in what 


Could you?” 
“because, you see, I’m 


But when he said 
said 
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MEANWHILE acquaintances aboard the Oleander Limited 
had talked; and Claire Claverack heard, with varying 
emotions, the history of Mr. Vane’s progress northward in 
company with a pretty waitress from the Hotel Hibiscus. 

Vane was due to meet his fiancée at dinner that evening at 
the Winslow’s at Greenwich. She avoided catechism during 
the dinner, but afterward, on the porch overlooking the 
Sound, when he sought dutifully to renew his worship at her 
shrine, she requested explanations. 

It was useless to tell the truth. Vane knew it. But he 
told it. And, as he did, he realized that any jury would have 
convicted him. 
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“My dear Jack,” said the fair Claire, “I’m no fanatic, but 
such an escapade is premature. It isn’t done. Decency re- 
quired you to postpone such frivolity until we had been mar- 
ried a few weeks.”’ 

“T was an ass, of course,” he said, “but there wasn’t any 
harm in it.” 

“You were an ass if there wasn’t any,” she remarked 

He turned red, at that. “Very well,” he said; “you’re too 
modern for me.” 

“So was she, it appears,” remarked the blonde and bobbed 
Miss Claverack. 

But John Vane was too angry to argue the point. 
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( NE evening after midnight Dionysia called Vane on the 
phone; he told her rather savagely what had happened. 
Oh!” she cried in consternation. “I’m so sorry! Is there 
anything I can do?” 
Do? What can you do about it?” 
I don’t know. I can try to make it up to you—” 
Make it up to me? How?” 
B-by becoming famous so you can care for me 
Do you know,” he interrupted in an enraged voice, 
you were born without common sense?” 
‘I think,” she replied faintly, “that I have uncommon 
sense. I know what I want. And I mean to have both—” 
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“Both what?” 

“Both those things I want. 
other is to become a great actress. 
by earning a little money at the Club Circe. I’m there now—” 

“What are you doing in such a dump!” he shouted angrily. 

I'll be there in ten minutes to pack you home!” 

But when he stalked into the Club Circe, Dionysia, radiant, 
stretched out both arms to him. “I’m sub-assistant enter- 
tainer!” she cried. “Scold me while we’re dancing,” she added 
happily. 

(The amazing progress of Dionysia, as disclosed in pictures 
next month, is even more interesting.) 


You can guess one; and the 
I’m beginning to become one 
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yopstick 





He knelt and, instructed expertly by the young man, toiled terribly. 


FEW white men have ever had a lopstick. Red Bennis of the 
Circle T is one of them. When those Northwestern Indians 
the Crees wish to honor a great chief or a brave deed, they climb 
the tallest lodgepole pine they can find, and lop off all the 
branches, leaving only a tuft of green at the tip. A lopstick so 
made will stand as an enduring monument for centuries. 

A three-toed bear, a member of Parliament and a jackknife 
combined to bring this honor into Red’s life. 

Where the foothills of the Rockies made masses of cinnabar, 
indigo and drake-green against the horizon, and still white peaks 
soared like swans behind them, lay Circle T Ranch, tawny as a 
lion. There Red Bennis punched cows for a living. Time was 
when he had been celebrated all along the Mexican border for 
the phenomenal rapidity with which he could draw a revolver 
from his left armpit—as several bad men found out. They were 
dead so soon after the discovery, however, that the knowledge 
probably did them very little good. At Circle T, although he 
still wore his holster, Red had given up his warlike ways. How- 
ever, when a man is still in his twenties and has hair the color of 
molten copper and smoldering red-brown eyes, it is not always 
advisable to press him too far. Silas N. Butterick, M.P., dis- 
covered that fact. 

Mr. Butterick was the vice-president of the British corpora- 
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tion which owned the Circle T, and had come to the ranch on 
a visit of inspection. 

The morning after his arrival, while big Sandy Stewart, the 
manager, was getting his books ready for examination, Mr. But- 
terick strolled into the saddle-room of the ranchhouse. There in 
a far corner he noticed a young man with a red head, a worn 
flannel shirt and worn-out blue overalls trying to put a polish on 
a pair of boots much the worse for wear, whistling dolefully the 
while. The sight reminded the vice-president of the deficiencies 
of his own footwear. Planting himself heavily in a chair, he put 
one pudgy foot up on a box and prepared to be made resplendent 
for the day. 

“Here, my good fellow,” he called. 

“Talking to me?” he asked. 

“Exactly,” responded Mr. Butterick. “I—er—want you.” The 
young cow-puncher strode over to him with a blacking-box in one 
hand and a brush in the other. 

“Ah—polish these boots a bit, will you,’ 
president of the Circle T Company, Limited. 
looked at him for a moment. 

“You want me to black your shoes?” he inquired, softly. 

“Quite so,” responded Mr. Butterick testily. “Moreover, I 
want you to hurry up about it.” 


Red stopped whistling. 


’ commanded the vice- 


The young man 
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By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Illustrated by Frank Schoonover 


R. SCOVILLE returns to the 

far Northwest for this story 
of a great adventure and the 
honor that but rarely comes to 
a man. Moreover, Mr. Sco- 
ville knows of what he writes, 
for he is one of the foremost of 
American naturalists. In 
his next tale of the open and 
the dwellers therein he will 
go back to equatorial Africa. 


Without a word Red knelt down 
dipped his brush in the box and 
achieved a very creditable bit of 
blackmanship. When it was over, 
Mr. Butterick arose, stretched out 
his shining shoes and regarded them 
approvingly. 
Very good, very good,” he re- 
marked, and _ reaching into his 
pocket, handed Red a shining quar- 
ter. The young man accepted it 
without a word, and taking his place 
in the chair which the British mag- 
nate had just vacated, placed a 
booted foot upon the box. 
Now my good man,” he observed 
cheerfully, as Mr. Butterick saun- 
tered away, “put a shine on that.” 
What do you mean!” thundered 
the vice-president of the Circle T 
in his most impressive manner. 
‘Just what I say,” returned Red 
carelessly. “You shine up my boots 
and be damn’ quick about it.” And 
with a flash of his right hand a 45- 
caliber revolver suddenly rested on 
his knee, the muzzle pointing ac- 
curately at Mr. Butterick’s second 
Waistcoat button. 
The magnate’s ideas of the North- 
west had been largely gathered from 
the cinemas of his native land, and 
he realized that he was undoubtedly 
confronted by one of those killers 
whose desperate deeds he had so 
often seen pictured upon the screen. 
Without a word he gruntingly knelt 
upon the floor, and for the next ten 
minutes, instructed expertly by the 
young man, toiled terribly. When 
at last he was through, his collar 
was reduced to a pulp, the sweat 
was running down his face and he : 
was limp and trembling; but Red’s ; “Howdy.” Red re 
boots shone like mirrors. — , marked. “I'm goin’ 
“Quite so,” remarked that indi- ° , along to keep the 
vidual as Mr. Butterick arose from » tienun Soom enetaat 
the floor. “Very well done indeed, . ; you up.” 
my good man; here’s something for 
you. Be careful of it.” And he 
handed the Englishman the same 
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The dogs gripped 
him at either 
flank as he start 
ed after the man. 


shining quarter 
which he had re- 
cently received 

The vice-presi- 
dent of the Circle 
T tottered weakly 
out of doors while 
Red strolled into 
the ranch office, 
where Sandy was 
laboring profanely 
over his books. 

“IT want my 
time,” he de- 
manded abruptly. 

“What the hell 
kind of talk’s 
that?” growled 
Sandy. ‘First I 
have to go over a 
billion dollars’ 
worth of entries, 
and now a top 
hand wants his 
time. What's eat- 
in’ ya?” 

“Well,” returned 
Red, “one of the 
owners of this 
outfit’s been black- 
in’ my boots, and 
I guess I'll be driftin’ on.” And 
in a few terse sentences he ex- 
plained the situation. Sandy 
heard him out with an unmoved 
face. 

“You don’t get no time here, 
boy,” he said finally. “Those 
Cree Injuns, Saanak and Nunku, 
are outside with their dogs. They 
want us to grub-stake ’em for a 
hunt after old Three-toes. You 
go on with ’em. The ranchers’ 
association’s put up a thousand 
dollars reward for that damn’ 
bear. You wont get him, but it’ll 
keep you out of sight of the 
boss during the rest of his visit. 


Now you get, an’ if I hear of 
you makin’ any more such fool plays, I'll kick your pants good 
and plenty, gun or no gun.” 

Now, be it known that the grizzly bear is the largest, the fiercest 


and the wisest of all the killers of North America. He is also one 
of the shyest and most elusive of beasts. He may weigh a thou- 
sand pounds, stand four feet high at the shoulder and tower a 
good ten feet in the air when he stands up to strike the terrible, 
crashing blow of his clan, yet he can drift through tangled thickets 
without a sound, dodge a dozen men in an acre of woodland, and 
run all day across rough country faster than a horse can gallop. 
Once in a generation or so, some solitary old he-bear takes to 
cattle-killing. When that happens he becomes one of the worst 
pests known to the ranches. Three-toes was one of that breed. 
For ten years, over a territory fully a hundred miles in length, 
which included some of the wildest and most inaccessible country 
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in the Northwest, he had averaged a steer a week. Hunters, 
trappers and poisoners had plotted against his life in vain. Once 
he had left in a trap a toe, the loss of which had given him his 
name. From that day on he never returned to the carcass of a 
kill, and thus avoided both the traps and the strychnine which, at 
the last, are the death of so many outlaw bears. By some freak 
of coloration, instead of being gray he was as black as a black 
bear. 

It was this beast, with a thousand dollars on his head and an 
ill-fame that reached clear to Alaska, which the two Indians from 
the north had come down to hunt with the best bear-dogs oi 
their tribe. 

Red made no verbal reply to Sandy’s suggestion, but hurried 
away to the bunk-house to make ready—threw a few articles 
into a duffle-bag, grabbed a blanket, rifle and cartridge-belt, and 
a moment later had joined the hunting-party just as it was 








starting out from the corral. The Indians and their dogs were 
old friends of the cow-puncher, for he had hunted with them at 
other times when work was slack at the ranch. 

“Howdy, Saanak—howdy, Nunku,” Red remarked genially as 
he joined the Indians at the gate. “I’m goin’ along to keep the 
bears from eatin’ you up. So be good.” Delighted grins sud- 
denly appeared on the austere, copper-colored faces of the hunters. 

‘Huh,” they grunted in unison, which is a long conversation 
for a Cree. 

The two dogs stood silently behind their masters. Saanak’s 
dog was a North Greenlander named Nodu, which means demon 

Cree language. His appearance certainly belied his name. He 
had a magnificent thick white coat all of nine inches long at his 
shoulders and tinged with gold, while the hairs of his snowy, 
lumelike tail were even longer. Weighing fully a hundred 
ounds, with an open face, a black nose and wide brown eyes, he 








had a way of pricking up his ears and showing his pink tongue 
in a smile which made him irresistible to humans. With animals, 
however, he lived up to his title. Huskies, malemutes and all the 
other strains of dogs which are found among northern Indians 
and Eskimos he had met and conquered in notable fights, and was 
known, moreover, as the best bear-dog below the Arctic Circle. 

Yed, the other dog, was a typical Alaskan husky, gray, with 
straw-colored eyes like pale fire, which he had inherited from 
some wolf ancestor. He was a grim, powerful, silent brute with 
straight, long legs, solid body and massive head. His deep-furred 
neck, pricked-up ears and plumelike tail were all characteristic 
of those wolf-dogs which have made living possible for men in 
the far North. Although Yed looked to be a much fiercer beast 
than Nodu, the latter was his acknowledged master in spite of his 
smiling face and debonair ways. 

Red was a prime favorite with both of the dogs. Nodu showed 
the tip of his pink tongue in a wide smile and came as near to 
wagging his tail as a North Greenland dog ever does, and the 
husky failed to growl when he came near, a great outburst of 
affection for one of his dour race. 

Just as the hunting-party disappeared from sight behind the 
foothills, Vice-president Butterick, white (Continued on page 118) 
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Tuere are a lot of Jonesvilles 
in these United States, and Mr. 
Huston knows several of them 
at first hand, towns freckled 
with minute mercantile estab- 
lishments in imitation of New 
York's imitations of European 
fakes. Jenny was doing her 
share of imitating till Ivan 
came. Then something happened. 


lllustrated by 
W. B. King 


“T'm crazy to know if 
my cakes are as good 
as the ones you get on 
Riverlawn Avenue.” 
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reakfast if Desired 


By McCready Huston 


ROM the Blessed Araby Coffee-house in Madison Avenue, 

New York, to the Blue Robin Shoppe in Pershing Avenue, 
Jonesville, Indiana, is a matter of nine hundred miles, but 
spiritually the two institutions are only a little, if any, distance 
apart. Both are entirely fraudulent, being founded on a shrewd 
guess at the extent to which people will pay for being flattered 
and fooled. Both take a high profit from something that exists 
nowhere but in the mind of the customer. Both are characteris- 
tic products of an age of folly. 

The Blessed Araby is at the eastern end of a vanity-gratifying 
flight on the Marvelous Limited; the Blue Robin is at a point 
on the line where the Marvelous can be boarded only by virtue 
of an engine change; but people who make the train pay, keep 
both places alive. 

Benjamin Harrison Brown, of Jonesville, the well-known real- 
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tor, ate from time to time in both the Blessed Araby and the 
Blue Robin; in the former because, notwithstanding the fact that 
it trades upon a pose, it actually serves good coffee; and in the 
latter because his daughter Jenny was the proprietor. Jenny 
Brown spelled her name Jenni and her father paid the rent; but 
those slight details did not make her any the less the motive- 
power behind the Blue Robin. 

Though Mr. Brown had little business in New York, he was 
often there. His income as Jonesville’s leading subdivider—it 
was he who planned and launched the New Colonial Garden Ter- 
races on the fashionable East Hamilton Boulevard—permitted 
him a latitude for fancied engagements; and as life with Mrs 
Brown, a tireless clubwoman, frequently grew tedious, he liked 
to absent himself for a week, now and then, among the night- 
blooming faces of Times Square, which he found cheerful. He had 





ilso the excuse of visiting Benja- 
nin, Jr., who had a studio-stable 
apartment in the shadow of one of 
the southerly meanderings of the 
Eighth Avenue elevated. Two of 
Mr. Brown’s three children were 
trying to do what they could for 
Art. 

It pleased this middle-aged real-estate operator from the Middle 
West to sit in the Blessed Araby, sipping coffee at much too much 
a pot. and watching the revolutionists huddled over their tables, 
brooding on the low intellectual state of America and the lack of 
iterary and artistic appreciation among the successful magazines 
which could and did pay real money for stories and pictures— 
but to other people. 

Mr. Brown enjoyed the coffee and he admired the place, in a 
way. He knew it was good business to be able to sell a nickel’s 
worth of coffee and a trace of Oriental atmosphere for a minimum 
of twenty-five cents—fifty if one had Kuchen, lugged in from 
across the way by an entirely unArabian looking person who 
asked the cashier how she got that way. Mr. Brown was the 
kind of person who is intolerable to the young intellectuals; but 
he was not such an ignoramus that he was not able to reflect 
that just down the street were the residences of many noted 
capitalists; and when he saw the obviously not Arabian cashier 
ringing up the quarters, he had a big laugh, all to himself, at the 
young intellectuals who had spent them. His enjoyment was 
heightened when he thought of Jenny, back in Jonesville, ringing 
up half-dollars for her double marmalade toasted sandwiches, and 
unloading imitation hooked rugs on a community gone mad over 
Victorian antiques. There was hope, he mused, that even Ben- 
jamin, Jr., might some day be able to vend his literature. One 
never could tell; look what the Blessed Araby people were get- 
ting out of the atmosphere created by the desert scenes hung on 
the walls of this one-time “front parlor.” 

Nobody back in Jonesville would have given Mr. Brown credit 
for being a student of human nature, but if looking at the under- 
fed waiter and wondering about him constituted human-nature 
study, Mr. Brown was a laboratory specialist. He had often 
watched that young waiter moving about in the smoky shadows, 
serving pots of coffee and plates of Kuchen. He did not know 


why he did so, unless there 
was something about the 
hungry look of the waiter 
that made him think of his 
son, Benjamin, when that 
genius was depressed by the 
state of the literary market. 

A lull fell over Blessed 
Araby. All the couples and 
huddles at the tables in the 
dim room were supplied for 
the moment, and almost 
quiet. Mr. Brown summoned 
the waiter by one of those 
gestures toward the vest 
pocket that a waiter always 
sees. He laid a bill on the 
salmon-colored check and 
asked: 

“What’s your name, son? 
You've waited on me often 
in here.” 

The other hesitated, look- 
ing at his customer with tired 
eyes. He was a slender 
youth, blond. Having seen 
him on other days, Mr 
Brown knew his eyes were 
blue. 

“My name is Ivan, sir.” 

“Foreigner, of course?” 

“Russian, sir.” 

“You look like a Swede.” 

The waiter turned a solemn 
face to him. “I come from 


White Russia, you see, sir.” 


Mr. Brown frowned and 
crumpled his bill. Ivan bent 
beside him, flicking away 
imaginary crumbs with his 
napkin. 

“I am part of the scenery, 
sir. At tea-time, when the 
girls come in, I am supposed 

to be related to the former royal family of Russia. After nine 
o'clock, I am a communist. driven out of Russia because I am 
too radical for the Bolsheviki. It is said to be good business.” 

The Jonesville realtor grunted. He could appreciate good 
business. “I see.” he said. “But you don’t scratch enough at 
tea and in the evenings to keep you?” 

“Oh, no; at luncheon and dinner I am a waiter in the Hotel 
Carlovingian. I come here only between times.” 

“You're not lookin’ healthy, Ivan. This aint a good life for a 
young fellow. You oughta get out of it. You oughta go West.” 

Ivan looked off through the murk. “One of your great Amer- 
icans gave such advice, did he not, sir? ‘Go West, young man!’” 

“Yes; Horace Greeley said that. You oughta go West.” 

“I should be glad to, sir. I think sometimes I should go if I 
could be certain of suitable surroundings.” 

“Hell! We got coffee-shops there. Don’t think the West aint 
metropolitan; it’s more so than New York. If it’s surroundings 
you want—say! I gotta daughter running the Blue Robin in 
Jonesville—sandwiches an’ gifts, all over-priced. She pays—or I 
do—a hundred and fifty a month rent for a slit in the side of 
the Hotel New Trianon. You could go to Jonesville an’ still 
wait table and have the advantage of a walk to work. You could 
strengthen your lungs; we've got the best air in the Middle West. 
You could play golf on the municipal links.” ‘ 

“It sounds inviting. Jonesville, I think you said?” 

“Yet sir! Jonesville, the best town in the world. I’m sold on 
Jonesville. I'll tell you what I'll do, just to add one more to 
Jonesville’s population: I'll buy you a ticket and a berth on No. 9 
tonight, if you'll meet me in the Grand Central.” 

Ivan hesitated a moment. Then he countered: 

“I have some slight effects, down in Allen Street.” 

“Grab a taxi and get em. Pay your room-rent an’ check out. 
Here’s a twenty to cover. I'll just hire you for the Blue Robin. 
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“Ivan is simply 
working here, Bet- 
ty. I wish you 
wouldn't insinuate 
things.” 


Your connection 
with the Romanoffs 
will mean money in 
the Blue Robin 
cash-register. I'll 
gamble on you.” 

“Done, sir! I shall 
meet you at the 
train gate whenever 
you say.” 

“Anything else you 
need?” 

“Nothing, sir— 
only I should like to 
buy some food out 
of this money. Iam 
hungry and I can- 
not eat here; the 
food is impossible. 

Perhaps you have 
observed that.” 

“Food! Tell your 
taxi-man to take 
you over to Beef- 
steak Billy’s on your 
way to Allen Street. 

You have two hours 
and twenty min- 
utes.” 

And that was how 
Ivan came to Jones- 
ville and the Blue 
Robin Shoppe. 

Jenny Brown was 
a typical example of 
frustration. At vari- 
ous points in her 
career in the State 
university she had 
intended to be a 
painter, a sculptor, 

a poet, a playwright, 

a novelist and an 

actress. On her grad- 

uation, she had not 

learned to do any- 

thing useful but 

knew too much to 

be contented at 

home. So, after her 

first summer of 

pecking at a portable 

typewriter with a 

delusion that she 

was producing verse, she came down with a violent smock com- 
plex and started the Blue Robin Shoppe. 

The Blue Robin was from the first solvent only by virtue of 
the signature of Jenny’s father. It was he who put up the surety 
bond for the rent to be paid to the Mastodon Hotels Corporation, 
which had taken over the old Smith House and had converted it 
into an imitation of a metropolitan hostelry. The Mastodon’s 
first move had been to divide the street frontage of the rebuilt 
hotel into cupboards called shops, which it rented to optimistic 
tenants. There was the New Trianon Drug-store, which served 
boiled dinners at its soda fountain; the New Trianon Modes, 
which offered millinery; the New Trianon Bootery, which parted 
with short-vamp shoes at twice their usual price; the New 
Trianon Collegiate Toggery, which unloaded supposedly London- 
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made clothes on the students from Jonesville University; and 
the Blue Robin, each in a slit for which the Mastodon Corpora- 
tion asked, and got, a hundred and fifty dollars a month. 

It was in the Blue Robin, where Jenny, aged twenty-two, sat 
stitching on a silk lamp-shade for Mrs. Elias Jennings, who was 
doing her house over at the age of ninety-eight, that Mr. Brown 


presented Ivan two days later. Ivan had slept and had refreshed 
himself at the Y. M. C. A., to which Mr. Brown was a con- 
tributing angel, and he already looked better for having breathed 
the celebrated air of Jonesville. 

Jenny Brown didn’t really have to be a bohemian; she was 
too beautiful. Perhaps that is the reason she was a failure at 
the art-shop game. She was made for romance; pushing imita- 
tion antique glass, chairs. needlepoint, tea and sandwiches on the 








Jonesville poseurs and automobile tourists was not in the true key 


her being. She may have had a presentiment of this before, 
when she raised her black eyes to Ivan’s blue ones and 
dded an acknowledgment of his presence, she was certain that 
held something beside fifty-cent sandwiches and Orange 
Pekoe. 

This same analysis of Jenny was going on behind the light 
eves of Ivan as he turned aside and began to examine his sur- 
roundings while Jenny’s father explained. 

“This is Ivan, a Russian young man I’ve brought from New 
York to be your waiter,” said Mr. Brown. “They say he’s a 
relative of the late czar on his mother’s side. Anyhow, he’ll 
work here: he’s had a lot of experience in this business.” 

Jenny laid aside the yellow silk lamp-shade and put a hand at 


the back of her bluish-black 
hair to make certain that her 
silhouette was working. She 
had a fine economy of words, 
so she brushed aside any 
argument of the case and 
said: 

“Customers will be in from 
eleven till two, and from 
about four till six. There 
are the tables, and you make 
everything behind that screen. 
We keep only one or two 
things, and the customers al- 
ways take those instead of 
what they order. The menu 
card is only for effect. Have 
you clothes?” 

“T suggest a tan duster, 
after the manner of a sculp- 
tor. It may be said that I 
was a sculptor in Russia, if 
that will help business.” 

Jenny smiled. “You have 
imagination,” she said. 

Her father grunted. “Ivan, 
here, worked in a bigger fake 
than this in New York. You 
can’t tell; he may even be 
able to make this business 
pay.” 
“That should not be dif- 

ficult. The place is—the 
most attractive one I was 
ever in.” Ivan said this look- 
ing at Jenny. Then he 
added: 

“T must find a place to 
stay. I have heard that here 
in the West one may live in 
the home of another. Is 
there a morning news- 
paper?” 

Jenny pointed to where 
the Jonesville Banner lay 
across a pile of bridge favors. 
Ivan leafed the paper to the 
classified advertisements and 
ran his eye down the 
columns. 

“You read English?” Mr. 
Brown seemed surprised. 

“Yes; the fact is, I read 
English much better than I 
do Russian. Here is what I 
want: ‘Pleasant room in quiet 
neighborhood to gentleman 
only. Breakfast if desired.’ 
I shall go there this after- 
noon and look at it.” 

“T could give you break- 
fast here,” said Jenny in a 
lulling voice. “I usually have 
mine here—a roll, a cup of 

black coffee and a cigarette. Home breakfasts are impossible, 
don’t you think?” 

Ivan folded the Banner carefully and laid it aside. 

“One can get too much of black coffee and cigarettes, also. 
The thought of a pleasant room in a quiet neighborhood appeals 
to me, especially with breakfast, if desired.” 

Mr. Brown, who had been shuffling in the background, now 
came forward among the tables of pewter reproductions of Dutch 
silver Dresden figures made in New England, and lacquer boxes 
of Chinese design and Japanese manufacture. 

“T’ve agreed to pay Ivan twenty dollars a week, with the 
privilege of eating as much as he wants here. Looks like we 
wouldn't lose much on the eating. I'll be running along now, 
Jenny; give Daddy a kiss.” (Continued on page 156) 
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Home Iown 


By Rupert Hughes 


N° other novel this magazine has ever 
published has aroused so much inter- 


The Story So Far: 


BEX WEBB had for years been 

the mainstay of his family— 
almost, indeed, ever since his 
mother had been widowed by the 
murder of his father, an attorney. 
And all through these years Ben 
was working as a mechanic in the 
Mississippi River town of Carthage, 
he had from afar worshiped Odalea 
Lail, who had been a flower-girl at 
a wedding he’d attended the day 
his father was shot. And one fall 
opportunity came to Ben Webb— 
strangely. 

For Ben was summoned to mend 
the run-down Lail furnace, and while seeking to make life more 
comfortable for his adored Odalea, he hit upon a device for auto- 
matic water-heating that seemed likely to win him fortune. Oda- 
lea rewarded his successful experiment in her own house by going 
buggy-riding with him. And when after a picnic supper at sun- 
set, Ben took her in his arms and kissed her, she did not protest 
too much. 

Yet on the homeward drive they each began to realize the ob- 
stacles: Odalea the horror of her family at a match with the 
lowly plumber; Ben the duty he owed to his widowed mother 
and to the younger children—how could he support two house- 
holds? And when they reached home, each encountered lively 
demonstrations of the situation—Odalea a mother and father and 
her dominant gunt Mrs. Budlong, the social arbiter of Carthage, 
sitting up wrathfully to greet her. 

For two great pieces of news had come to Carthage that day: 
the railroad was to build its shop there and send in many work- 
men, along with an office force of attractive young Easterners; 
and the dam across the river, which with its power-plant had long 
been the hope of the town (especially of Odalea’s father, who had 
plunged in real estate), again promised to become a fact. 

For once, some measure of realization followed close on 
prophecy: the shops were built; the Easterners came; the town 
boomed. Ben was almost too busy earning money—to send his 
younger brother Guido to college, and to procure training for his 
sister Petunia’s wonderful voice—to mourn the Odalea he had 
felt in duty bound to forsake. And Odalea was almost too much 
taken up with the attentions of young Mr. Bleecker of New York, 
to weep for Ben. Yet the railroad shops and the young East- 
erners departed almost as suddenly as they had come: a Napoleon 
of finance had gobbled the road and consolidated it with another. 

A time of doldrums followed for Carthage and for Odalea—for 
young Bleecker was one of the first to go, and he did not come 
back again. And then at last action began on the dam in earnest 
and brought a new group of interesting strangers to Carthage. 
Chief among them was Ian Craigie, the great engineer; a lucky 
chance made him acquainted with Ben Webb and his mechanical 
talents; and the upshot of the matter was a real chance for Ben 
with a job on the dam under Craigie. 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


est among producers of the motion pictures 
as this story of an average Midwest town 
and its awakening at the prod of industry, 
the symbol of the age in which we live. This 
interest is no doubt augmented by the yeh: untamed in Merrick’s soul 
fact that Mr. Hughes has never written 
more understandingly of a group of people * gig! 
than he has of the characters in this story. Sie: a inanin carat tee 


To Odalea the coming of the dam 
brought a new twist of fortune in 
the form of a new lover—an attrac- 
tive engineer named Tom Merrick 
But a strange devil of jealousy 


and soon rendered Odalea’s friend- 
ship with him difficult—even impos- 


walking with Merrick they met Ben 
Webb; and Merrick forced her to 
cut Ben to avoid the ugly scene 
which threatened. She was able to 
make her peace with Ben and his 
mother afterward, but she was done 
with Merrick—who consoled himself with a certain Beulah Cin- 
namon. 

Presently a new adorer came upon Odalea’s scene—a giant 
of an engineer named Hunter Parrish, whom Mrs. Webb had 
taken into her house because he could find no other place in the 
crowded little town. He was calling at Odalea’s house the night 
the ice went out on the river, and all the workers on the dam 
were summoned post-haste to its defense—and she accompanied 
him in his car as he hurried to join the battle line at the im- 
periled dam. (The story continues in detail: ) 


A LL the people of Carthage were running, to see the battle 
+ % whose outcome meant wealth or despair for their dear town 
On the high bluffs they gathered as the citizens of Troy flocked 
to the battlements and gazed down at the tumult below. 

In those old times when everything was personified or godified, 
the anxious peoples saw benevolent or malevolent deities every- 
where, protecting the walls, guiding the weapons, interposing 
shields or clouds. The rivers then were deities too, and the 
ferocious Scamander was a god who could struggle to drag down 
a warrior—just as the Mississippi now could be seen raging 
against that tiny figure on the outworks of his walls whom the 
people knew to be Craigie, less from what their eyes told them 
of his form, than from what they had already learned of his 
character. 

He was as lonely out there as Hector facing the Greek army, 
and the hopes of the townsfolk went out to him. The more pious 
of them doubtless sent up their prayers for help from the clouds 
But there was no official appeal for divine aid against the mad 
god of the river. Never had the Mississippi looked so much 
himself, something between beast and fiend, shapeless yet some- 
how individual. There was an epic of wrath in his menace. There 
was a feeling of purpose in his attack. 

Probably not one of all the intent witnesses gave a thought to 
the truth that what seemed anger in the river was but the river’s 
helpless answer to its own compulsions. The river itself and its 
bed and its eddies, its shallow rapids and its deep backwater pools 
were only the result of forces, the totals of plus and minus 
forces in the algebra of the universe. 
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Admitting this, one might wonder how much the river differed 


from the man Craigie who confronted it. His body, his brain, 
his impulses might be thought of as the river-bed, the current 
nd the eddies, and his self as only the plus and minus total of 
he algebra of personality. 

The Mississippi followed the course it found; meeting the 
tout bluffs of Carthage built of the fossil corpses of baffling 
imbers of bits of life, it swerved around into the meadows and 
zained control of its path again farther south, where it encoun- 
red only soft ledges of clay. 

And Craigie’s arteries, all of them rivers filled with baffling 
imbers of bits of life and death, made up the geography of his 
lesh, and gave to the chaos of his multitudinous accidents an 
entity perhaps no more real than the river’s. Calling him 
Craigie” was possibly no more reasonable than giving the “Mis- 
sissippi” its name. What if his ambitions and his obstinacies 


“They say,” persisted Parrish, “that a man born to be hanged will 
never die of drowning, so I suppose you saved me for a worse fate.” 


were no more than the imagined moods of the river—and his 
genius no more than its semblance of majesty? What if Ben 
Webb’s love for Odalea were no more than the Mississippi’s 
choice of its course because it could choose no other, and must 
meet and envelop or be rebuffed by what it chanced to find? 

What if Odalea’s own beauty and passions, aversions and 
yearnings—but if nobody in the Carthage crowd pondered these 
things, perhaps it was because something more important was 
going on. Something most important to the destiny of that town 
was certainly going on down there. 

The result of tonight’s bombardment meant that the Lails 
would be either very rich for once, or very poor once more; that 
Odalea would revert to shabbiness or move on to luxury; that 
Ben Webb would become a man of power in a seat of power, or 
return to the estate of a bankrupt plumber in a dead village; 
that Petunia would go on to a career of splendor or join the 
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innumerable caravan of those who did not quite succeed; whether 
Guido would become a finished scholar with a degree, or slink 
home to teach a public school and write for a dreary journal; 
whether Nelson Junior would become a statesman or a small-town 
politician; whether Mrs. Webb would drop back inio the woeful 
millions of mothers who have their travail, and their own and 
their children’s defeats, for their sole reward. 


Craigie yelled at 

Parrish: “Get 

those women off 
here, you—”" 


The Mississippi’s victory this night would mean that Ian Craigie 
would have to retreat from Carthage as Napoleon came back 
from Moscow, whipped by the winter and the too great magnif- 
icence of his ambitions. His past triumphs would not save him 
from bankruptcy, and he would pull down with him all the faith- 
ful souls he had enlisted for disaster. 

Ian Craigie had done all that he and his staff and his army 
could do to make strong the stockade against the inevitable on- 
rush of the Mississippi. But the stockade was only an unfinished 
scaffolding surrounding the crude beginnings of the power-plant 
and the slim causeway of the dam thrust out from the opposite 
side of the river. 

Had the dam and the sea-wall and the ice-fender and the 
parapet of the power-plant been ready, Craigie was sure that the 
river would have fought in vain, but the river would not wait, 
and on its mighty flood it carried the incalculable ammunition 
of the ice. Furthermore, the unready human structure must not 
only stand the pressure of the flood and the impact of the ice, 
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but it must turn them aside and pass them through a narrow 
door. The gap between the cofferdam about: the power-plant 


and the cofferdam ahead of the dam was only four hundred 
and fifty feet wide, and at the center of a shell of ice more 
than two feet thica, six thousand feet wide and hundreds of 
miles long. 

This shell was cracking everywhere and rolling south on the 


urge of the black waters. The 

white plain where girls had 

skated and teamsters had driven 

the heaviest wagons was now a 

seething frenzy of broken ice, vast sheets, hurtling boulders, sharp- 
edged javelins 

All this chaos must be turned inward to a strait gateway where 
the appalling southward sweep would become a maelstrom. There 
were arches beneath a portion of the dam, arches where the 
turbines were later to sit; and the ice could have found some 
egress there, but a vast spread of it held firm and would neither 
flow nor permit passage. 

Craigie had fortified his wooden cofferdams with a thick ram- 
part of clay, but the ice gouged and sheared at this and strove 
to bare the planks where its uncouth scissors could mangle and 
splinter the timbers. 

Three months before, Craigie had thrown out two jetty walls 
aslant into the river, to serve as buffers for his cofferdams. The 








would the fortress withstand the assault ? 

Craigie said 
yrayers. He trusted in the customs of Nature and the use 
had made of them; his blue-prints, his computations, his 
e and arrangement of materials were his prayers. 

When Ben Webb and Craigie stepped from Ben’s car at the 
of the bluffs and ran to the farthest reach of the cofferdam, 
saw countless projectiles of white toppling through the gap 

on the high twisted wave of the converging streams. The wall 
beneath them vibrated with an unceasing shiver as if it had an 
ty and spirit of its own, as if it had become a living beast of 
den, a poor overladen ass afraid of its duty, afraid of dis- 
lience to its creators, afraid of the ruin that would follow 
ts failure. 


stion everywhere was: 
Chere was not much to do but watch and wait. 


As the loose blocks ran through the 
corridor, a widening space of dark 
water was cleared to the north \ 
lake of gloom grew and spread back- 
ward, broken only with star points of 
white ice reeling in the eddies and 
bounding along the waves. As soon as 
the way was cleared for a tremendous 
momentum, a disk of ice a quarter- 
mile square cracked from the upper 
shell and came skirling south. No 
catapult, no battering ram, no cannon- 
ball, no broadside of equal weight was 
ever before hurled against a stronghold 
built with hands. 

Ben had seen such monsters charge 
along the immovable shores of the river in winter, tearing up 
the rocky edges and sending masses of ice through the air as big 
as the roofs of houses that a cyclone rips from a town. 

Ben shouted into Craigie’s ear: 

“Come away before it strikes, or—” 

Craigie would not budge, but stood at the prow of the coffer- 
dam fanatic as a captain who sticks to the bridge of his ship, to 
share her fate whatever it may be. Ben felt rebuked and resolved 
to stand by him to the last. But he had seen the ice go out too 
often; and just as the floe arrived with the tragic majesty of a 
huge white ship swept ashore in a hurricane, Ben flung his arms 
about Craigie’s waist, whirled and, dragging him across one hip, 
staggered away with-himealong an inner footpath. 

Craigie struggled and. tried to break free, but Ben haled him 
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along, gasping with the effort and the dread. Suddenly the planks 
beneath him wavered and wriggled in the twist of an earthquake. 
Ben sprawled on all fours, and Craigie with him. 

The two quadrupeds turned in time to stare overshoulder at 
the impact of the floe. The cofferdam was smitten with an ax- 
blade a quarter-mile long and thousands of tons in weight swung 
on an invisible helve—how many miles long?—all the muscle oi 
the Mississippi in the blow. 


It was the ax that split and flew from its handle. Flinders 


filled the air, and sheets of ice shot up a hundred feet, then fell 
in ton-weight shards, each fragment with its own thunder pro- 


All right, I'll say I am 
engaged. then. I'd say 
anything to get to bed.” 


longed and echoed as it cascaded over the parapet, deep into the 
gulf of the cofferdam. 

As Craigie got to his feet and helped Ben up, he was emotional 
enough to cuff him on the shoulder and grunt: 

“Much obliged, Ben. My wife will—” 

If you tell her—” 

Craigie laughed at his genuine alarm and ‘only showed how 
moved he really was when he turned to see Hunter Parrish with 
his arms about Odalea, and Tom Merrick with Beulah’s arms 
about him. Ben saw only Odalea. The ground shook under him. 
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Craigie, who could be brutal only when other people were un- 
reasonably endangered, yelled at Parrish: 

“Get those women off here, you—’ 

The presence of the women both infuriated him and checked 
his freedom of speec h. 

‘Yes sir,” said Parrish meekly. 

“Yes sir,” said Merrick humbly. 

And the four of them retreated. Discipline was so well estab- 
lished that neither of them thought either of protesting or jus- 
tifving himself. 





Sa 


Fate was a little unfair to all of them there, for Parrish had 
been as much shocked by the presence of women as Craigie 
was. The car that brought him to the scene, and Odalea in 
spite of him, had arrived just before the arrival of Tom Mer- 
rick’s car with Beulah alongside him notwithstanding his jealousy 
of Parrish. 

Before Merrick could attack Parrish, Odalea had caught sight 
of Ben far out on the cofferdam with Craigie. She could recog- 
nize them both in the sheer moonlight, bright as a misty forenoon, 
and multiplied by reflection from the innumerable facets of 
the ce, 

From the height where the car stopped, she could see the 
whole huge floe bearing down on the two men with the slow 
sweep of doom. 

She too had seen the ice go out before, and her memory was 
vivid with its appalling devastations. She gasped: 

That’s Ben. He'll be killed!” 

Something beautifully foolish sped her feet to his rescue. She 
darted down a flight of rickety steps, stumbled across railroad- 
tracks, fell over piles of snow-crusted tools, reached a footbridge 
leading across the ravine of the cofferdam, and ran slipping and 
clutching and shouting vainly against the uproar. 


Hunter Parrish had gone 
after her, calling uselessly to 
her to come back in God’s 
name. He had fallen and lum- 
bered on in pursuit. Tom 
Merrick had followed in ha- 
tred of Parrish and love of 
Odalea, and the timid Beulah 
had gone frantically after her 
beloved Tom. 

Parrish had just caught up 
with Odalea and seized her, 4nd 
Beulah had just thrown her 
arms about Tom Merrick, 
when Craigie and Ben turned 
to see them both. 

Craigie could rebuke them 
and they must take it, but Ben 
had not even that privilege. 
He wondered at Odalea’s be- 
wildering boldness and was 
sickened a little at the lengths 
her affection for Parrish had 
led her to. And he cared a 
little less for the sacred dam, 
or the cursed world. 

Craigie forgot his engineers; 
et their love-affairs were always 
interfering with their work. But Ben could 
think of little else. He trudged wearily after 
Craigie, who went back to the spot where the 
floe had struck. 

His expert eyes could test the effect of the 
crash, and he knew the exaltation of the engi- 
neer who has builded well and seen his handi- 
work meet a crisis and crack the crisis. 

His vainglory made no more display than a 
pleasant quip: 

“It was the floe that flew.” 

He stared ahead at the sea of clear black 
water, and down at the whirlpool boiling 
through the channel he had decreed for it. So 
far, so good. 

And now the Mississippi, having failed with 
a small missile a quarter of a mile square, dis- 
lodged and flung a bludgeon half a mile wide 
and eight miles long. 

It split away with the crackle of a salvo of 
siege-guns, then broke up into a fury of shrap- 
nel that came seething, grinding, darting in a 
confusion of ricochet, a dazzle of shattered 
light. The crest of this tidal wave was a spume 
made up of icy masonry, a level avalanche 
whose tormented elements seemed to fight among 

themselves, to crawl upon one another, to crowd one another 
deep into the eddies whence the projectiles were regurgitated with 
the leap of hooked tarpon. ; 
And so the flood came spilling and churning with a rumor of 
the end of the world. The cataclysm of the apocalypse was 
rolling down upon the pitiful barrier ridiculous mankind had set 
up against it. Along the shore the torrent raged, biting the rocks 
with fangs of sharp ice, reaching out to chop down trees and 
gnaw away palisades. 
The separate bulks clambered upon one another s backs, goring 
and braying, bleating and lowing in an agony of beastly panic. 
At last the ice herd reached the edges of the corral, and it was 
silly to imagine that those little boxes dropped into the river and 
filled with stones, those few piers of molten concrete, those nailed 
timbers with their blankets of clay, could do anything but add 
their wreckage to the infinite débris. ; 
And vet the cofferdam did not give at the first crash of the 
first wave! It hummed and wavered, but it did not give. The 
next wave, though, piled its weight upon the first and poured over 
it with frenzy. The cofferdam rocked, yet seemed to brace itself 
and meet velocity with stability. 
Who would ever have dreamed that there could be so much 
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virtue, so much grandeur in just being a wall—just standing still 
and refusing to move? Who could have foreseen that a townful 
of people would find tears of love in their eyes, and hear their 
throats cheering the steadfastness of an ugly clutter of stuff thai 
was only a wall and refused to be anything else? 

Why, they would be giving souls to walls next, praising walls 
for heroism and a sense of duty to their fellow-citizens! Well, 
there have been statues enough of river gods, and sacrifices of 
human beings and gifts of flowers and prayers enough addressed 
to streams. What if somebody should build a monument to a 
wall? 

Of course nobody would. In time nobody would even be able 
to tell a visitor who built the wall. But the people of Carthage 
were breathing hard that night, and some of them were not think- 
ing how imbecile they were to be sobbing: “God bless that 
cofferdam—and the men that built it!” 

Then another billow of ice came ruining upon the increasing 
wall of ice that pushed against the wall of the cofferdam. There 
were no reinforcements for the cofferdam, and there was a whole 
Mississippiful on the way down to crush it at last. 

Ian Craigie was playing King Canute without his egotism where 
he stood and watched the shoreline he had established when he 
commanded the Mississippi: “Thus far shalt-thou come and no 
farther!” 

Ben Webb stood at his side to carry him off the battlefield 
when the cofferdam gave way, as give way it must if the weight 
upon it continued to increase. That also was mathematics. Al- 
ready Ben saw—and heard—the final collapse of the whole bul- 
wark. He heard it disintegrate as an army ceases to be one solid 
unit with one solid will and becomes a multitude of individuals 
scattered and harried. He saw the battlements of ice go over 
and the river driving on, beating down the cofferdam, ripping out 
the foundations of the power-plant, playing ninepins with the 
equipment, turning the work of a year into a giant’s bowling- 
alley, adding to the freight of its ice the ridiculous débris of 
man’s ambition, and adding to the secrets on its dark floor the 
futile beginnings of the prison that was to have turned its free- 
dom into slavery. 

Already the correspondent of a news-bureau had run to the 
telegraph office and put upon the wire a story of the disaster. The 
presses of the nation would soon be streaming with the news and 
the whole continent would find on its breakfast tables headlines 
reading: . “Ice Gorce Wires ovtT Wortp’s Greatest DAM.” 

Ian Craigie did not know that the word had already gone out, 
but he foresaw it, and he imagined the effect upon the financiers 
who had intrusted their millions to him reluctantly, only to see 
them swept down the stream. As for Ben Webb, he was so 
crushed by the vision of Odalea in Hunter Parrish’s arms that he 
felt that the loss of the dam would be a lesser catastrophe. He 
was quite ready to let the river carry him off with the rest of 
the wreckage. 


Chapter Thirty-six 


OpPaLea's presence inspired Hunter Parrish to desperation of 
an opposite sort. He had been rebuked as if he were a 
lackey, for permitting her to stray on the cursed works, and he 
had taken his humiliation in all meekness. It was only when he 
had regained the higher ground that he understood his shame and 
writhed with resentment. 

Odalea was overcome with regret at the silly outcome of her 
lovely impulse to rescue Ben Webb. She turned to Parrish and 
said: 

“I’m horribly ashamed. I brought it on you, and I’ll tell Mr. 
Craigie tomorrow that the blame is all mine.” 

“Tomorrow?” said Parrish. “There wont be any tomorrow, 
and there wont be any Craigie, if he doesn’t get off that wall 
before it gives.” 

Odalea wrung her hands: 

“Then why doesn’t somebody drag him away? I’m going down 
and get Ben Webb myself.” 

Parrish seized her arm and held her fast while he put his brain 
to work. 

From where he and Merrick and the two girls stood, they could 
see the swift accumulation of ice that must bear down the cof- 
ferdam and sweep it off. Already there was a mass of ice 


jammed against it from a point twenty feet below the surface to 
a height of thirty feet above—what Walter Barr called “a ter- 
minal moraine formed by a cataclysmic glacier forced down the 


Mississippi.” 
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Here and there Cyclopean blocks were shoved skidding from 
the edges and rushed by the current through the gap between the 
cofferdams. But most of it was wedging into the mountain, 
shooting up the glassy incline and forming a rugged peak. 

Suddenly Parrish got the idea he was ransacking his brain to 
find. He led Tom Merrick aside and demanded: 

“Did you ever see a big log jam?” 

“Did I? A dozen of ’em!” 

“Remember how they dammed up the water back of them 
until they couldn’t hold it and then—” 

“Then they broke and ripped the world to pieces.” 

“Did you ever see one dynamited?” 

“I helped blow one up once.” 

“Well, why wouldn’t the scheme that worked with a log jam 
work with an ice jam?” 

“Why not?” 

“Let’s!” 

“©. K.” 

“Come on.” 

“Hadn't we better ask Craigie first?” 

“Ask him afterward. He'd never risk his men. If we save 
the dam, we wont have to apologize. He'll apologize to us.” 

“And if we don’t save the dam—” 

“Then there'll be nobody to apologize to. Come along!” 

Odalea and Beulah felt that there was peril afoot and clutched 
the men by the arms, but they lied themselves out of it. 

“We're going down to see one of the foremen,” said Parrish. 
“Don’t you move till we get back.” 


TOM MERRICK whispered to Odalea, nodding toward 
Beulah, who was afraid of everything always: ‘Take care of 
that crazy nut.” Then he and Parrish ran down to where the 
workmen were swarming—debating less the downfall of the dam 
than the loss of their jobs. Some of them were already wondering 
if they would ever see their next pay envelopes or find trans- 
portation money to carry them home. There were hundreds 
of foreigners among them, and despair was bandied in Greek, 
French, Hungarian and Italian. They lived too close to the 
ground, too close to poverty, to forget their immediate personal 
concerns for any poetic or communal interests. 

Parrish and Merrick hunted up volunteers for their attempt. 
Half a dozen enlisted. Death by accident was always before 
them, and they were less afraid of it than of life in penury. 

It was not long before Odalea and Beulah and the other wit- 
nesses everywhere saw Parrish and Merrick and a gang of men 
skirting the inner walls of the cofferdam and making their way 
toward the rear of the ice-crag. Ben, looking drearily toward 
the point where Odalea had retreated, saw her and many others 
pointing and gesticulating at dramatic scenes evidently taking 
place behind the glacial moraine. He spoke to Craigie, who 
looked toward the shore, then up the river. But the pile of ice 
screened whatever was happening from his eyes, and he said to 
Ben: “See what’s going on.” 

“Come with me,” said Ben, afraid to leave him there. Craigie 
shook his head: 

“Come back and tell me.” 

But Ben did not come back. 

He ran along the parapet sprinkled and littered with fragments 
of ice until he reached a point where he could see a number of 
figures black against the glare-ice scrambling toward the open 
stream. They dragged after them something like a rope and 
picked their steps like mountain climbers in a ticklish place. 

Ben’s anger at their foolhardiness led him to share it. He 
climbed from the cofferdam to the nearest slab of ice and then 
to the next, slid down it to the next. Lightly balanced tons rocked 
and teetered under his feet, and sharp edges bruised him when 
he fell. 

The whole region was quivering and creaking on its gliding 
foundation, the current below. There was an omen of transitori- 
ness about this realm of white lava, a warning that at any moment 
it might topple and run away on the tide. It was shaken not 
only by its own fortuitous construction, but also by the incessant 
bombardment of floes from above. Jagged masses of ice would 
rip and spin away from the big field that kept coming south. 
They would charge the mountain-side, smite it, and slide far up, 
pitch over and remain upended or roll back and send up big 
billows of dark water. When the ice was not pounding, the swart 
ripples and waves of the river were forever fumbling the edges 
and pushing with the whole force of the Mississippi, then van- 
ishing beneath. 

When Ben came upon the rope, he (Continued on page 122) 
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ie romantic tale Mr. De Leon here tells 
is cast against a background familiar to 
him from long contact. On leaving his 
California alma mater, he entered vaude- 
ville. For long he was a headliner, but lat- 
terly he has deserted his original profession 
for the writing of fiction and “sketches.” 


Star-dust invested 
her announce 
ments with a droll 
touch the audience 
found delightful. 
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OR the first five minutes of his act, the Great Warren—aged 

twenty-four—was too nervous to notice any one face in the blur 
before him. Somewhere at the rear of the little East Side vaude- 
ville theater he knew managers and bookers were congregated to judge 
his greatness as a magician. Upon their pleasure depended his future, 
his career. 

A comforting wave of applause rewarded his second illusion. 

“Gravy,” grinned Billy Arms, his chief assistant, handing Warren 
a deck of cards for his next trick. “It listens like a push-over for 
you.” 

It was then, relaxing somewhat as he shuffled the cards, that the 
Great Warren noticed the old woman and the golden-haired girl in 
the front row aisle seats. 

The old woman, in plain black silk, was incredibly aged. Her 
dull, broad, Russian-peasant face was shrunken into a maze of 
tangled wrinkles. But a few gray strands of hair remained to twist 
into a puny knot at the back of her head. Her hands, lying palms up 
in her lap, were gnarled, the fingers stiffly bent. 

“Seven days older than Adam,” irreverently guessed the Great 
Warren. Manipulating his cards, he glanced again at the girl. 

No stocky, heavy-boned peasant type, she—but a clean-limbed, 
delicately featured, dark-eyed nymph of perhaps twenty, crowned 
with thickly luxuriant golden hair parted on one side to ripple back 
from a creamy-tinted forehead. Warren saw that her smiling enjoy- 
ment was divided between the cards performing strangely in his deft 
fingers, and the old woman’s increasing mystification. 

Childishly absorbed was the old one, her mouth working, her 
sunken eyes agleam with wonder and not a little of superstitious fear. 
When at length the magician tossed the cards above his head,—to 
vanish instantly into thin air—the old woman crossed herself with 
shaking hand. Though the girl at her side leaned toward her, whis- 
pering and smiling reassuringly, the old woman’s lips continued to 
mutter. 
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Before performing his closing trick, the Great Warren de- 
scended a short runway from stage to auditorium. 

“May I borrow your watch a moment?” he asked the man 
seated across the aisle from the blonde girl. 

Watch in hand, he turned to climb the runway to the stage, 
stumbled, dropped the watch and stepped squarely upon it, smash- 
ing it to bits. 

“I’m so sorry,” young Warren apologized inadequately. “I 
don’t know—” He broke off, his eyes on the hat in the blonde 
girl’s lap. “May I take it?” he requested. “I promise not to 
injure it.” 

‘While the audience buzzed and snickered, the Great Warren 
picked up the broken bits of crystal, cog-wheels, springs, the 
bent case, tossing them into the girl’s hat. 

“Now will you hold it for a moment?” 

The girl took the hat; peeped into it. It contained nothing 
except the borrowed watch, intact, ticking merrily. Quickly she 
rose to her feet. Facing the audience, she held the watch, 
dangling at the end of its chain, for all to see. 

“Bravo!” she cried, her eyes dancing. “It is ver’ amusing, 
M’sieur le Magicien!” ‘ 

There was an electric spark in her vivacity that set off a 
burst of applause and laughter. With an engaging smile and nod 
of acknowledgment, she returned the watch to its owner and 
resumed her seat. 

‘I wonder,” mused young Warren, turning toward his dressing- 
room at the close of his act, “I wonder how much that girl 
had to do with my taking two extra bows tonight? I wonder 
who she is? I'd like to meet her, I think.” 

Whereat, if such things be, his Aunt Pris- 

cilla Warren undoubtedly stirred in her grave. 
Before giving up the ghost, Aunt Priscilla had 
hopefully paraded a succession of girls before 
her nephew’s attention, proper young women, in 
her jealous opinion, worthy of participating in 
the continuance of the illustrious Warren line. 
But so far as his maiden aunt had been able 
to determine, none of these carefully selected, 
socially and physically equipped maidens, had 
aroused the least flicker of interest in John. 

Pride of family ran strong among the War- 


“It is necessary 
that 1 make 
vou trust me— 


and _ believe.” 
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rens. Governors, eminent divines and legal luminaries had jj: 


extricably woven the name in bright color through the web of 


New England history. To Aunt Priscilla had fallen the respo: 
sibility of rearing the last male survivor of the original pr: 
Revolutionary John Warren. 

A shy lad, diffident in forming friendships, too closely co: 
fined by his aunt’s narrowing influence, his interest had been ca; 
tured by reading of the part an ancestral Warren had played 
the Salem witchcraft trials, and this had fostered further rea 
ing into the subject of necromancy. In turn he delved deep! 
into the tricks of fakirs, ancient and modern, and the process« 
of legerdemain and illusions. Studiously, patiently, he develop: 
a natural dexterity and strength of fingers to professional ca 
pacity. In the attic of his aunt’s old house he forgot his lone! 
ness in experimenting with effects in magic. 

When his aunt sought her heavenly abode, John was not ye 
twenty-four, a tall, brown-haired, serious-eyed young man whos 
lean, well-knit body was clean with health and strength. Hi 
financial inheritance was such that he had no necessity to ear 
a living. Having but one interest, he applied himself to perfect 
ing several new stage illusions of his own conception. A stag: 
now was needed to test them, and an audience to illude. Dis 
regarding the frowns of relatives and in-laws, John embarke: 
with Billy Arms, an experienced magician’s assistant, to help hin 
in small-time vaudeville. 

At his first trial showing, the verdict of the booking-office was 
that his tricks were clever, but his showmanship was something 
else. Three months on the road—which they gave him—in sma! 
theaters might polish off many of the crudities, they told Joh: 

Billy Arms, however, had another theory 

“What this act craves, boss,” he urged, 
‘is a swell-looking jane in it. Instead of 
using little Mickey Brown, you ought to 
hire a hot mamma, something the ey: 
will glue to as you put her into cabinets 
and things. For the glass water-box trick 
for example, get some sugar baby that 
strips like Venus, in a bathing-suit—and 
see what a difference it makes with th 
gorillas out front.” 

But the act had come back into New 
York after three months on the road 
a strictly stag affair. Girls—all of them 
—were a disturbing enigma to John War 
ren. He never knew what to say te 
them. Handicapped by an ingrained rev- 
erence for the sex, John could not pic- 
ture himself handling a strange girl in the 
familiar, physical way he handled his 

assistant Mickey 
Brown. And yet he 
frankly admitted 
that the gay intru- 
sion of the golden 
girl in the front row 
that night had given 
an invaluable dash 
of color and charm 
to the act. 

“I wonder who 
she is,” he repeated. 
Billy Arms 
opened the door 

without knocking. 
“Couple of dames 
to see you, boss; 
Methuselah’s grand- 
mnis mother and _ the 
Answer to Love's 

Prayer.” 

“What name did 
they give?” 

“Something suffering with the Rus- 
sian itch. The girl is the dream you 
planted the watch on.” 

“What do they want?” 

“To see nobody else but you. She 
had to tell me three times.” 

Only the two women were in the 
green-room when John entered it a mo- 
ment later. 
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She took the old 


“IT am sorry to annoy you,” the girl said. 
She 


woman's hand. “This is Nana Mikalaivitch, my old nurse. 
insists to beg a great favor.” 

“Yes?” John returned, curiously. In the girl’s silvery French 
accents, in the smile that flashed across her red lips, had been 
the suggestion that the favor was one impossible of fulfillment. 

“It is ver’ embarrassing.” The girl smiled again in pretty con- 
fusion. ‘“Nana—she is ver’ ignorant, you will see. I have told 
her your performance—it is all a trick. But she says it is not 
so. With her own eyes she sees~you take a pigeon from the air 
where there was no pigeon. Always she has believed what her 
eyes tell her. So she insists that any time, anywhere, you can 
find things which remain hidden from her old eyes.” 

John glanced at the aged creature, nervously fumbling a fold 
of her dress as she looked up at him in awe. 

“She has no English to understand you,” the girl volunteered. 

What is it she wants me to find?” John asked. 

The girl scanned John’s face intently for a moment before she 
answered. 

“It is a packet of papers, m’sieur. Her husband brought them 
to America eight years ago, when he brought us. He hid them. 
Then he died without telling us where they were. They have 
never been found. 

“Will you please tell her,” the girl continued, “that you can- 
not do this thing? It is ver’ pitiful, this hope of hers that some 


day will be found those 
papers for me.” 

“For you?” John asked 
quickly. “Do they mean 
anything to you?” 

“Anything! Oh, m’sieur 
—ever thing!” The _ gor- 
geous eyes brightened as if 
they gazed upon some glori- 
ous secret vision. Then as 
though from long habit of 
repression, the girl’s hands 
clasped tightly across her 
bosom, relaxed. Quietly she 
finished: “But they will 
never be found.” 

John frowned in perplex- 
ity. The old woman, in- 
tently watching him, misin- 
terpreted the expression. 
Dropping to her knees, she 
seized his hand and in a 
torrent of Russian seemed to beg him not to abandon them. A 
tear of heartbreak rolled from one eye to drop on John’s hand 

Her own eyes moist, the girl stooped to raise the old woman, 
but Nana’s claws clung tenaciously, desperately. 

“Tell her,” John said, miserable, “that I'll do what I can.” 

“No.” The girl shook her head stubbornly. “It is not right 
to give more false hope. We have been disappointed too many 
times; we have given too much money to clairvoyants and ad- 
venturers—” 

“T am not an adventurer,” John Warren interrupted severely. 
“And I have all the money I shall ever need.” 

The girl regarded him curiously, in silence. “Pardon, m’sieur; 
but if not for money, why do you do this thing?” 

“I—I haven't the slightest idea,’ John said, simply truthful. 
“But all this—this crying and emotion is very distressing. If 
you will give me an address where I may call in the morning—” 
He left the rest of his promise unspoken. 

Scanning his unhappy countenance the girl’s eyes softened 

“Vous étes adorable,” she murmured. Then she quickly bent 
over and spoke to the old woman. 

When Nana finally understood that her favor had been granted, 
she pressed John’s hand to her withered lips. Wagging her head 
in satisfaction, mumbling her thanksgiving, she let the golden girl 
lead her shuffling steps out of the green-room. 

Shortly before noon the next day John drove his roadster twice 
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Facing the audience, she held 
the watch for all to see. “Bravo!” 
she cried, her eyes dancing. 
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around the block before deciding to stop in front of an unpre- 
possessing three-story house in East Twelfth Street near Second 
Avenue. A Slav employment agency and coffee-shop occupied 
the basement floor. A cleaning establishment was housed on the 
first. The street was noisy with children shrilling in foreign 
tongues. 

“Tt is ver’ nice that you come,” the girl smiled as she greeted 
him. ‘Ver’ unexpected.” 

She laughed at John’s surprised eyebrows. “But yes! I told 
Nana, I said: ‘Our shy M’sieur le Magicien—he will lose his 
gallantry and our address at the same minute.’ I am most happy 
you did not, m’sieur.” 


’ 


ASIMPLE frock of soft black emphasized her fairness and the 
charm of her radiant personality. Leading John into a sunny 
living-room, she offered him a cigarette, took one herself and 
seated herself on a divan near his chair. 

He surmised that the girl and Nana occupied the entire floor, 
five rooms in all probability. The living-room, comfortably fur- 
nished without any pretense at style, was scrupulously neat and 
tidy, the curtains crisply fresh, the bright-patterned rugs on 
the dark flooring clean-swept and spotless. It was a home of 
inexpensive furnishings, cheap rent, down among messy Armeni- 
ans, clumsy Serbs and whiskered Slavs—and yet upon the girl’s 
hand glittered a large square-cut diamond of intense brilliance, 
ahd snugly about her throat clung a string of black pearls, their 
gleam accented by an opal pendant on a tiny string of diamonds. 

‘My mother’s,” the girl smiled, touching the gems at her throat. 
With a quick gesture she laid aside her cigarette and leaned for- 
ward. “It is necessary that I make you trust me—and believe.” 

“How are you going to do that?” John asked soberly. 

“J will tell you the truth, and you will ask many, many ques- 
tions of me and Nana—” She interrupted herself as the old 
woman appeared at the door. 

“If you don’t mind,” John suggested when Nana was seated 
beside the girl, “you might begin by telling me your name.” 

The girl’s eyes dropped. “My name; that is difficult,” she said 
slowly. “Listen, m’sieur: 

“My father was Russian, the Count Petranski. My mother 
was French; a famous dancer, so famous that everywhere—in 
Paris, Vienna, Moscow—always she was called only L’Etoile— 
the Star. She was pleased to be known by the name success had 
found her with, and so never did one address her as Countess 
Petranski.” 

John Warren stirred uncomfortably as he thought of another 
excellent reason for L’Etoile not assuming the title of her child’s 
father. The girl’s next words accentuated his suspicion. 

“I grew up in a convent not far from Rheims. It is the first 
home I remember. Between engagements my mother—she was 
beautiful, m’sieur—would come to see me. Two-three times, my 
father came with her. Then would appear smiles and blushes 
on the faces of the good sisters, and great whispering behind 
his back, for my father, m’sieur, was a ver’ handsome man, with 
a teasing little imp in each eye and a merry red devil in his 
tongue. Tall and graceful, with light hair, he was in his uniform 
so romantic! I did not then understand, but now I can guess 
that the good sisters spent many hours on their knees after one 
of my father’s visits.” 

“By what name did the sisters call you?” John asked. 

“By the nickname my father gave me. It was Russian; in 
English—Star-dust, because my father said I was the little twinkle 
L’Etoile always left behind. 

“But there came a day when I was not left behind, m’sieur. 
I was eight years when I went to live with my mother in a little 
villa near Petrograd, where L’Etoile was dancing. Nana has told 
me the villa belonged to the estate of my father. There were 
pretty gardens and fields all about it. Serge—he was Nana’s 
husband—was overseer. I was given to Nana to care for as she 
had nursed my father. That was in June, in the year 1914. 

“I shall never forget the summer day soon after when my 
father rode away with his regiment—how the sun danced on his 
sword and the silver buckles of his saddle! And how, when he 
had passed out of sight, my mother fainted, the smile still upon 
her lovely face! 

“I saw him but once again. Three years had brought many 
changes. I woke up one night, frightened, at what I did not 
know. There was a murmur of voices in my mother’s boudoir. 
She had been ill, in her bed for several days. Stealing into her 
room, I saw my father sitting at her bedside, holding her hand 
and talking softly in the dim light of one tiny candle. I cried 
when I saw him; he was so thin; his beard had grown rough: 
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his clothes were rags. A wound kept oozing blood, one drop 
at a time, from under a dirty bandage around his head. But not 
until he put me on his knee and ruffled my hair did I see that 
his right sleeve was empty from the shoulder. 

“A battle—a bursting shell—capture—a prison camp—escape— 
through a Red Russia he had arrived with a passport and trans- 
portation secretly secured to take us that night out of danger. 
But my mother was ill; she could not go. 

“And so it happened in the blackness of that night old Serge 
and Nana bundled me into a carriage and we drove to the litt); 
ship that was to carry us to America, to wait for my father anc 
my mother. To Serge, the Count intrusted the wonderful jewels 
of his family. And money. L’Etoile, too, gave him jewels, saving 
enough only to bribe their way to safety, if le bon Dieu should 
will it so. 

“The last thing my mother gave Serge was a flat packet of 
papers. Upon her Bible and his cross she made him swear to 
guard them—never to permit them from his sight until she 
should claim them. And if she should not arrive in America, he 
was to give them to me when I should become sixteen.” 

The girl’s voice sank to a monotone. “I have never heard of 
my mother and father since that night. I do not know if they 
live, or lie with other victims of the Revolution. Serge is in his 
grave, and with him the secret of where he hid L’Etoile’s papers.” 

Abruptly she rose from the divan, her lips trembling. 

“What I am—whether I have a name, honor—I cannot know! 
Only my mother’s documents will decide—and they cannot be 
found!” 

She crossed swiftly to the window and with blurred eyes gazed 
down upon the ferment of the street below. 

The nephew of Aunt Priscilla Warren sat wordless, tangled in 
a mesh of conflicting emotions. Rapidly, out of the welter of his 
amazement, horror and pity there rose a fierce sympathy for this 
girl in her intolerable situation. It had required rare courage to 
detail the story she had told; rare courage and an intrepid spirit 
to face each day smiling and vivacious as did this daughter of a 
French danseuse. 

But it was a well-nigh hopeless task that lay before him, John 
realized. Even should the packet of papers be miraculously 
found, it was no certainty that they would establish the gir!’s 
identity. Unless there should be included among them the gir!’s 
birth-certificate and L’Etoile’s marriage-certificate— 

If any such marriage had been performed, John reasoned, there 
would be a record of it which might possibly be traced through 
the twenty-odd years that had intervened, provided one knew 
in what city or province it had taken place. Without that know!- 
edge to begin with, worse than finding a needle in a haystack 
would be the colossal task of combing all continental Europe, 
with its overturned governments and new régimes, its hundreds 
of fire-swept towns and churches. 


y FT, glancing at the girl standing at the window, John War- 
ren’s throat contracted with the intensity of his longing and 
determination to help her. 
“Where have you searched for these papers?” he asked. 


I will explain.” Mam’- 
“We came here to live 


“Ever’where; but most in this house. 
selle Star-dust returned to the divan. 
when first we arrived.” 

“Why?” John interrupted. “Who recommended it?” 

“Serge went to the French consulate. They assisted.” 

“Isn’t it possible that Serge left the papers at the consulate 
for safekeeping?” 

Star-dust shook her head. “There is no record of them there.” 

“Perhaps a safety-deposit box in a near-by bank?” 

“No, m’sieur. Recall, please, that Serge was a peasant. He 
would not know of such things.” 

“A friend might have—” 

“We had no friends; we were here but two weeks when Serge 
died. Beside, Serge had sworn to permit the papers never out 
of his sight.” 

“What was the cause of his death?” 

“Tt was a stroke. They picked him up on the street. It was 
pitiful, m’sieur, the way he lay on the bed under many covers- 
yet suffering because he was so cold. 

“When the doctor went away, shaking his head, Serge called 
Nana with his eyes. Only one corner of his mouth and his eyes 
were alive. He tried to speak. At length came the word—‘kholo- 
deye’—cold, m’sieur. Nana put another blanket over him. He 
closed his eyes, but soon opened them again. ‘Kholodeye’—so 
faintly. Nana left the room for another covering. Serge did 
not understand. His eyes called to me. (Continued on page 134) 





N Jim Hanvey, Mr. Cohen presents a new type 
of detective, not a slim, alert Sherlock Holmes, 
but a huge, lethargic creature with a series of 
chins and a congenital aversion to action. 
But he has a brain, and one that never worked 
better than in the present story 

of a perfect crime. 
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and Easy 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


M>: CHARLES ELLs looked like a prosperous book-salesman. 
? He fairly bounced into the room, wide-open baby-blue eyes 
sparkling, manner alert and eager, friendliness fairly oozing from 
every pore of his rather-too-pudgy figure. He paused abruptly 
before the easy-chair, and his innocent eyes crinkled at the cor- 


Goodness gracious!” he exclaimed in a shrill, rather high- 
tched voice. “Are you really Jim Hanvey?” 

Che enormous figure in the chair moved a trifle. 
ss eyes met those of his visitor in mild amusement. 

That’s what Ma always called me.” 

Well, I'll be surprised!” Ellis effervesced. 


Jim’s color- 


“You're not at 


“I'm proud to inform 
you that I’m the man 
who stole it.” 


Illustrated by O. F. Howard 


all as I imagined. We certainly ought to be friends—we’re both 
stout.” 

“I’m not stout,” negatived Hanvey. “I’m fat.” 

Mr. Charles Ellis inspected his host with overt amusement. It 
was on his lips politely to deny Jim’s self-accusation, but in def- 
erence to his regard for truth, he found that impossible 

Jim’s figure overflowed the mammoth chair. It was enormous 
and well-nigh shapeless, a mass of human flesh upon which cer- 
tain ill-fitting clothes had been hung ruthlessly. Hanvey was the 
personification of the immovable body, a living example of utter 
inertia. Only a slight movement of head and hands gave any 
indication of life about the man-mountain: the former was an 
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unwieldy, rather bulbous growth which 
seemed to sprout directly from the shoulders. 
It was distinctive chiefly for its multitude of 
chins and the fishlike eyes which looked upon 
the world like two pieces of gray agate. The 
hands were playing idly with a powerful gold 
watch-chain which spanned the ill-fitting vest 
and from which was suspended a gleaming 
gold weapon which the visitor, on close in- 
spection, discovered was a patent toothpick. 
Slowly, Mr. Ellis nodded. 

“So you are,” he agreed, “terribly fat.” 

Nor was the contrast between the men 
confined solely to the difference between the 
healthily plump and the unconscionably fat. 
Charles Ellis was by way of being a sartorial 
symphony. His figure was encased in a tight- 
fitting tailor-made suit of creamy brown. He 
wore a brown-and-white silk shirt with collar 
to match. Hose and tie were of a deeper hue 
of brown, and the hat and gloves matched 
the tan of Mr. Ellis’ cane. He appeared to 
Jim like an illustration of what the well- 
dressed man was sentenced to wear. 

Mr. Ellis was nothing if not a personage. 
He -bounced as he walked, radiating good 
cheer throughout the stuffy and rather ill- 
kept room. He seemed supremely sure of 
himself, and pleased with his sureness. 

Jim nodded heavily toward a chair. Ellis 
seated himself on the edge as though he 
were not there for long. He made a grandilo- 
quent gesture. 

“I fancy you are rather surprised to see 
me, aren't you, Mr. Hanvey?” 

“Well—” Jim’s heavy voice seemed to fill 
the room. “I wouldn't exactly say not. 
Never having heard of you before—” 

“Oh! That’s all right—perfectly all right. 
You'll hear a great deal of me in the future. 
I might even say, Mr. Hanvey, that I am 
about to become a very important factor in 
your life.” 

“That’s fine—fine.” 

Ellis extracted from a gold-plated case a 
single monogrammed cigarette. Then he ex- 
tended the case to the detective, but the huge 
head moved in slow negation. 

“Nope. Never could stand them things.” Jim produced a 
big black projectile which he lighted with evident relish. “If 
you don’t mind—” 

As he exhaled the first cloud of rancid smoke, Charles Ellis 
seemed to shrink. He gazed wildly about the room, and his eyes 
came hopefully to rest on a window. Jim nodded amusedly. 

“Open one, if you like. These here cigars don’t add nothin’ 
to my personal popularity.” 

Ellis returned from the window. 
came right to the point 

“First of all, Mr. Hanvey, let me explain that I have come to 
see you professionally.” 

Jim’s head inclined slightly. “That’s interesting.” 

“My business involves the theft of twenty-five thousand dol- 
Jars in cash.” 

Silence for a moment. 
cash, son.” 

“Tsn’t it?” Ellis rose from his chair. He fairly strutted up 
and down the room. There was a broad, satisfied, triumphant 
smile on his lips. “And I’m proud to inform you, Mr. Hanvey, 
that I’m the man who stole it.” 

Only an intimate friend of Hanvey’s would have listened for— 
and heard—the metallic click caused by the sudden closing of 
the gold toothpick. Outwardly the portly detective gave no indi- 
cation of surprise or even interest. His fishy eyes took on a 
slightly more glassy hue; his pursy lips contracted somewhat; 
he continued to stare at the dapper young man through orbs 
which apparently saw nothing. 

Ellis, watching closely, appeared disappointed. ‘Goodness gra- 
cious! Mr. Hanvey—doesn’t that even interest you?” 

Jim’s head moved slowly. “Sure it does, Charles—sure it does.” 

“I figured it would.” It was patent that Mr. Ellis was dis- 
appointed by Jim’s matter-of-factness. “That’s a great deal of 
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He seated himself again and 


Then Jim spoke: “That’s a lot of 











money for one young man by himself to steal, isn’t it?” he in- 
quired proudly. 

“Mm-hmm! Sort of. Of course lots of younger men have 
stole more—but then, I judge you aint had much experience, 
have you?” 

“No.” answered Mr. Ellis with obvious regret. “Not much 
Of course, if certain conditions had not unexpectedly arisen, I’d 
have stolen more.” 

“That’s tough,” sympathized Jim. “Feller gets a scheme 
workin’ good, an’ then somebody has to step in an’ crab things.” 

“And now—I suppose you're terribly curious about why I’ve 
come to see you.” 

“Some.” 

“Well, I’ve come for this: I’ve come to tell you all about 
how I stole the money—and to request your assistance.” 

Ellis leaned forward in search of some indication of the de- 
tective’s surprise. But his theatrically inclined soul was disap- 
pointed. Hanvey took his announcement with exasperating calm. 

“Well,” said he, “it might be arranged.” 

“I’m quite sure it might.” A hint of irritation at Jim’s im- 
passivity had crept into the tones of Charles Ellis. “As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Hanvey, the object of my visit is to do you a favor— 
a real favor. If you’re interested?” 

“Sure, I’m interested, son. I kind of always have been inter- 
ested in stolen money.” 

Despite his jauntiness, it was plain that some of Ellis’ cock- 
sureness had departed. He was just as alert but less obviously 
pleased with himself. He patently had not anticipated Jim’s 
imperturbability, but even at that, the boyish sparkle did not 
desert his baby-blue eyes. 

“As you have probably gathered from my card, Hanvey, I am 
employed by the State Home Building and Loan Association in 
the capacity of bookkeeper. And since it is from that firm | 
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have stolen the money, you would naturally be called into the 


case. Is that not so?” 

Uh-huh.” 

That is why I claim to be doing you a favor. Now,”— 
eying him critically—‘‘you do not impress me as being a man 


who is overly fond of sustained effort.” 

“You said it, son.” 

And had I not come to you, the minute the shortage was 
discovered, you would be forced to wade through a mass of 
exasperating detail before you discovered my guilt—provided 
you ever did. What I propose is to tell you everything: how 
much I’ve taken, how I’ve taken it, in just what condition the 
books may be found—all of which will save you endless work 
and worry and probably pave the way for a little deal between 
us.’ Ellis was perking up a trifle and he leaned forward earnestly, 
pink: little hands on Jim’s chair. “Am I not thoughtful?” 

You sure are, Charles; you sure are.” 

“I suppose the best thing I can do is to begin at the begin- 
ning, isn’t it?” 

Yep. That seems to be about as good a place as any.” 

The young man walked to the window, where he stood for a 
moment staring down into the street below. He was the picture 
of well-groomed health. 

In the first place, Hanvey, I don’t wish you to harbor any 
erroneous impressions. I believe it is more or less common for 
bookkeepers to consider themselves downtrodden and to abstract 
small sums of money in the mistaken belief that the world owes 
them a better living than it has given. 

I want you to understand that such is not the case with me. 
The world—and more particularly my company—has paid me 
in salary every cent it owes me, every cent that I’ve earned. 
My job is fairly simple, not too arduous, and one that I like. 
To be frank, I rather adore columns of figures. So you 





































































“You 
word of honor.” 
The silence which 
ensued was punc- 
tured by the laugh- 
ter of Jim Hanvey. 


have my 


see when I stole, I 
did so without kid- 
ding myself in 
the slightest degree. 
There are, briefly, 
absolutely no extenu- 
ating circumstances.” 
Ellis paused. Jim’s 
vitreous eyes opened 
wide. Then, with 
maddening slowness, 
the lids  curtained 
them, held shut for 
two or three sec- 
onds—and as slowly 
uncurtained. Ellis 
fancied that Jim had 
heard nothing, seen 
nothing. Then came 
the uncomfortable 
sensation that Han- 
vey had heard more 
than he acknowledged, 
seen more than he 
cared to disclose 
“You,” commented 
the smaller man 
pointedly, “are a very 
queer bird.” 
“Hmm—so is a 
pelican.” 
“T’ve been with the 
State Home for six 
years,” continued El- 
lis. “I am a trust- 
ed employee, which 
means that I have 
for some time had every opportunity for crookedness. And for 
years I have speculated upon how I should steal from the com- 
pany in case I ever desired to do so. 
“You know,”—and he dropped a confidential hand on Jim’s 
shoulder,—“‘it’s a pet theory of mine that there isn’t a system 
of accounting so sound that it cannot be beaten by a clever 
man, and I rather flatter myself that I am clever. I hope, 
though,”—in quick apology,—‘“that you wont get the idea I’m 
an egotist.” 
“Naw,” said Jim dryly. 
“As I was saying, from 


“Not a chance.” 
about the end of my first year with 
the State Home, I took an academic interest in evolving a 
method for beating their elaborate audit system. Two years 
ago I solved it—solved it beautifully. And then when oppor- 
tunity for a clean-up presented itself—” He shrugged slightly: 
“You know how it is.” 
“Sure, I know.” 
“And the real beauty about what I’ve done, Hanvey,” con- 
tinued Ellis pridefully, “is that I’m safe—absolutely and utterly 
safe. Not only am I safe, but an innocent man is in danger. 
A company audit will clear me and put Kenneth F. Harrison 
in jail.” 
“Who’s he?” 


“Cashier for the State Home.” Ellis’ face broke into a 
cherubic smile. “If you only knew Mr. Harrison, Hanvey, you'd 
appreciate the humor of the situation. That man was born 


honest. He’s so honest that sometimes I get absolutely disgusted 

with him.” 
“And you’ve framed him, eh?” 
“I have. As a matter of fact, I haven’t overlooked a detail. 
And you'll excuse me if I continue to smile at the prospect of 
Mr. Harrison’s expression when he is arrested for this the:t 
which I have committed. That man is so innately innocent of 
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all evil, Hanvey, that he’ll hang himself. I really couldn’t have 
been more clever in choosing a—a—what is it you detectives 
call them, a come-on?” 

“That'll do as well as anything. Now, admitting to me that 
you stole this money and that you framed Harrison, what's to 
prevent me from putting you in stir?” 

Ellis seemed hurt. “Goodness gracious, Hanvey, that’s what 
I’m trying to make clear to you; you seem terribly obtuse. 
Can’t you understand that if you’ arrest me, you'll merely make 
yourself ridiculous?” 

“Wouldn’t be the first time. But why?” 

“Simply this: you couldn’t convict me in a thousand years. 
I've been quite careful about that.” 

“This confession of yours?” Jim’s eyes blinked with intoler- 
able slowness. 

Charles snapped his pink fingers disdainfully. “Worth nothing. 
You'll claim that I confessed, and I'll deny it. Juries decide 
cases on the evidence—and there'd be no evidence against me 
except your statement. That’s that.” 

Jim nodded heavily. “Reckon so. A dick’s word aint nothing 
against that of an honorable gent like you.” 

The eyes of the other sparkled delightedly. “You said it. To 
proceed: If you arrest me you'll find not a scintilla of evidence 
upon which to convict me. On the other hand, you'll find enough 
evidence against Kenneth F. Harrison to keep him in jail until 
the millennium. Knowing, however, that Harrison has been 
framed, you wont touch him. So where are you?” 

“Nowhere,” grunted Jim. “And standing still.” 

“Precisely. I'm delighted to find you so amenable to reason 
and so receptive to logic.” 

“Them’s harsh words, son.” Jim fumbled in the cavernous 
recesses of his coat and produced another deadly cigar, his visitor 
wincing at the prospect. “How much did you swipe?” 

“Twenty-five thousand.” There was genuine pride in the an- 
nouncement. 

“Gosh—that’s what I'd call 
much cash.” 

“Isn’t it? Which,” said 
Ellis, growing suddenly serious, 
“brings me down to the real 
reason of this visit.” 

“Yeh?” 

“Yes. I’m quite different 
from the common or garden 
variety of bookkeeper who 
turns thief. As I remarked at 
first, that uninteresting indi- 
vidual usually defends himself 
with unsound reasoning— 
temptation and all that sort of 
rot. Also he usually springs a 
long tale of woe about stealing 
the money to make an invest- 
ment—and inevitably that in- 
vestment turns out to be a 
bloomer. Isn't that a fact?” 

“Uh-huh! Man crazy enough 
to steal usually aint got suffi- 
cient judgment to make a 
sound investment.” 

“Exactly. Which is why I 
am so vastly pleased with my- 
self. You see, Hanvey, I in- 
vested that twenty-five thou- 
sand in a gilt-edged scheme. 
Contrary to rule, that scheme 
is panning even better than I 
thought. In thirty days I 
shall be in a position to re- 
turn to the State Home the 
money I stole, plus eight per 
cent interest, and still have for 
myself one hundred thousand 
dollars clear profit!” 

Jim raised his tremendous 
head and surveyed the dapper 
visitor with renewed interest. 
“You don’t say!” 

“I do say. I was very care- 
ful about this investment. 
knew it must not fail, because 











He asked the clerk to combine the twenty-eight 
thousand with the box of cigars. faint twinkle,—“and it 
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I realize, of course, that opportunity of this sort comes only 
once in a lifetime.” ; 

“Yep. And only to real lucky guys, at that.” 

“Now my proposition is this: Give me thirty days’ time and 
the Company’s promise of immunity, and I'll return the twenty- 
five thousand dollars with interest.” q 

“Suppose you don’t?” 

“Then the Company is no worse off than it is now. 
—if I'm promised immunity.” 

“And if we don’t promise immunity?” 

“Then,” grinned Ellis, “I'll let you fire when ready. You'll 
of course arrest me. Mr. Harrison, being innocent, will be 
shocked and surprised to find himself involved. You wont be 
able to convict me—and when I come through the trial, I'll take 
my little hundred and twenty-five thousand and live happily ever 
after. Then you'll have the option of proceeding against an in- 
nocent man and sending him to jail, or else dropping the whole 
affair. In either event the Company will sustain a twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar loss. Or, let us presume for the sake of argu- 
ment, that you do convict me. With all the evidence pointing to 
another man, it is a certainty that my sentence will be extremely 
light. I’d take my conviction gladly, serve my time, and when 
I came out, very cheerfully exist for the rest of my days on 
stolen money and its accrual: something more than one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. There’s the proposition from 
every angle, Hanvey. What do you choose?” 

Jim slumped deeper into his chair. At length his voice came: 
“Sounds to me, son, like we’l! give you the promise you want.” 

“Fine! That’s great.” 

The detective raised a fat and admonitory finger. “Of course 
I can’t say for certain. I’ve got to talk to the Company offi- 


But I will 


cers. But I reckon they'll be reasonable provided it means the 
saving of that much cash: folks are thataway sometimes.” He 
hitched himself forward. 


“Aint got no objections to telling me 
how you beat the game, 
have you?” 

“Delighted, Hanvey.” 
The young man’s tone 
was faintly patronizing. 
“’m really desirous of 
saving you trouble— 

“Gosh! You're the 
most thoughtful crook 
I've ever met.” 

“I always think of 
others—”’ 

Hanvey chuckled. “Es- 
pecially Kenneth Har- 
rison, eh?” 

Ejlis threw back his 
head and laughed. “Es- 
pecially old Harry. And 
now as to the manner in 
which I stole this money 
—and I do hope you'll 
follow closely, as it is 
rather an_ elaborate 
scheme: I’m really ex- 
tremely proud of it.” 

“All right, son. 
Shoot.” 

“In the first place,” 
explained Ellis, “we do a 
much larger business 
than people believe 
While we're not the 
largest building-and-loan 
association in the city, 
we are one of the sound- 
est: a small, compact, 
efficient organization, ev- 
ery man—including my- 
self—competent and 
trustworthy.” 

“Certainly helps a 
company to have noth- 
ing but honest employ- 
ees.” 

“It does,’—with a 


often helps the employ- 
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“Twenty-four thou- 
sand—six —seven— 
yep, she’s all here, 
plus. Glad you 
came across.” 


ees—to help themselves. At any rate, we carry an enormous 
number of accounts: persons who have borrowed from us to 
finance home-building. These loans are returnable to us in 
monthly installments; some run into the hundreds. I should 
say the average is about sixty dollars. And you would be 
amazed to see what a large percentage of this money is paid in 
cash; nearly as I can figure out, it’s wives of workingmen putting 
aside a certain amount each week from the pay-envelope. 

“I hadn’t been working for the State Home more than a year 
or so when I became interested in the large amount of cash I 
was handling.” 

“But,” interrupted Jim, “I thought you said you were the book- 
Keeper. 

“Iam. In our organization, however, I rank next to old Harry 
—that’s Harrison. And every day he takes a couple of hours 
off for lunch. While he’s out, I stay in his cage; see?” 

“Uh-huh! Go ahead.” 

“I’ve always been something of a student—rather interested in 
obtaining things easily, particularly money. And I've had a the- 
ory that there’ isn’t a financial system that can’t be beaten, pro- 
vided one will take sufficient pains in planning.” 

“There’s lots of others who’ve had that idea, son. Most of 
em are wearing loud suits which don’t get pressed very often.” 

Ellis shrugged. “Those who have been crude enough to be 
caught. You know nothing of the men who haven't been.” 

“That’s true. Sure is. Never thought of that.” 

“I’m one of the latter class. From the moment I determined 

evolve a scheme to beat their check-up at the office. it became 
part of my plan to establish an alibi. At that time, I didn’t plan 
to put my scheme to the test. The idea of stealing came later.” 

‘It most usually does,” commented Hanvey. _ 

“On the face of it, our system is impossible to beat.” Ellis was 
talking earnestly now, a man launched upon his hobby before an 
interested audience. “Take yourself for example, Hanvey. Let 
us suppose that you are a client of ours. It is up to you to pay 
us fifty dollars a month. Your payment is due, we'll fancy, on 
the twelfth. . 

“On the morning of the twelfth I make out from my books 
. statement ef the various payments which are due on that date. 
This I give to the cashier. As each person whose payment is 
jue on that day comes in and pays, old Harry checks the pay- 
ment off on that list. At the close of business the list is okayed 
vy him and placed on the president’s desk. That’s item Number 
One. 

“Item Two is this: You come in at eleven o’clock, we'll say, 
ind pay your fifty dollars. Mr. Harrison immediately writes a 


eceipt in our regular receipt-book—and there comes the part 
of our system which was hardest to beat. 


That book, Hanvey, 









is arranged in triplicate. Your receipt is written on a page com- 
posed of twenty printed receipts. These are divided by perfora- 
tions, so that when old Harry writes the receipt for your fifty 
dollars, he tears it out and hands it to you. You are protected 
absolutely by his signature on your receipt. 

“Immediately beneath the page on which he writes that re- 
ceipt is another page of perforated receipts, the exact duplicate 
of the first page. Your receipt is duplicated on another slip 
immediately below, and this slip is torn out and turned over to 
me, as bookkeeper. With it comes the cash, it being part of 
my duties to make the bank deposits. 

“So much for that. You have your receipt for fifty dollars; I 
have an exact duplicate of that receipt. But beneath that sec- 
ond page is a third page, and it is there that the real difficulty 
presented itself; for that third page, Hanvey, is not composed 
of twenty perforated slips; that page is the permanent record. 
In other words, every receipt written for a customer is not only 
duplicated for the bookkeeper, but it is carboned on the perma- 
nent, numbered, non-detachable page so that when eventually 
the volume is exhausted, it will contain just one-third the origi- 
nal number of pages and then becomes part of the permanent 
files. As you can see, there is obviously not a chance to beat 
the system, is there?” 

Ellis leaned back in his chair, linked thumbs in the armholes 
of his vest and beamed pridefully upon the big detective. There 
was, in the visitor’s manner, the conscious pride of achievement. 

“Golly, Charles—did you figure out a scheme to beat that?” 

Ellis chuckled gleefully. “I'll say I did.” 

Jim shook his head slowly from side to side. His fat lips 
pursed to whistle, and heavy spatulate fingers fumbled aimlessly 
with the gold toothpick. 

“Congratulations. A brain which could figure a way around 
that system would be plumb wasted on an ordinary bookkeeper.” 

“You said it, Hanvey; I see we’re men of the same kidney. 
And remember, I’ve not only beaten that game, but at the same 
time I’ve planted the evidence so that when the storm breaks, 
they'll have poor Kenneth Harrison dead to rights.” 
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“Sort of tough on Harrison, aint it?” Hanvey offered. 

“Shuh! He’s honest—and dumb.” 

“Lots of honest men are.” Jim’s forehead creased into a 
frown. “You don’t object to answering me a few questions 
about this shakedown of yours, do you, Charles?” 

“Service is my middle name.” 

“Good. Now suppose you tell me first why you came to me. 
< Oh, I know all about the immunity stuff. But it seems 
that if you’ve done as well as you say, there aint any way of 
catching you.” 

Ellis’ face grew serious. “Yes—there’s one way—not of 
catching me, but of discovering the shortage. And that’s a thor- 
ough audit. That audit has just started unexpectedly. It will 
disclose a discrepancy in the accounts, will develop a list of cash 
payments which should have been made and which apparently 
have not been made. The persons who should have made these 
payments—and actually did make them—will be called upon, and 
they will show their receipts, signed by old Harry himself. But 
even then there’ll be no book in ‘he office, and no record of that 
money ever having been received.” 

“How did you manage that?” 

“Guess.” 

“Can't. I’m awful dumb.” 

Ellis appeared pleased. ‘Duplicate book,” he said, and waited 
eagerly for further questions. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“Tt is a part of my duty to order office supplies. The receipt- 
book I have told you about is specially made for us at Kincaid 
& Garron’s. The serial numbers are all stamped in triplicate: 
one on each perforated, detachable receipt, one on the permanent 
record-page. Some time ago I merely ordered a new receipt- 
book; but”—and he paused theatrically—‘‘I was careful to see 
that the serial numbers were duplications of the book then in use.” 

“Hmm. Clever!” 

“Oh, I’m clever all right, Hanvey: quite clever, if I do say 
it as one who shouldn’t.” 


“ANP how did you work the duplicate book?” asked Hanvey. 

“Cinch. There were dozens of times during the day when 
old Harry would leave his cage* At those times it was my job to 
relieve him. On the first trip I’d take in the duplicate book and 
hide the original one. With the payment of each amount by a 
cash client, old Harry would write out the receipt, hand it to 
the customer, give me the duplicate and the cash, make his 
permanent record on my own private book, and—in order to 
hang himself higher—check off on the daily list the receipt of 
payment. This list of payments received went in daily to the 
chief over Mr. Harrison’s signature.” 

“And when you relieved him at lunch-time?” 

“Always made the substitution of the real book for the dupli- 
cate one, so that all money received by me is entered properly 
in the proper book.” 

“And when, after making his entries in the duplicate receipt- 
book, Harrison would turn receipt and money over to you?” 

“I'd tear up the receipt and pocket the cash. My books tally 
with the permanent record to a hair. And when an audit discloses 
the discrepancy, I'll be a mile in the clear. So far as my books 
show, I’ve scrupulously entered up and deposited every cent of 
cash received. This, of course, will not tally with the daily re- 
ports, but does agree with old Harry’s signed receipts in the per- 
manent record. I shall, of course, innocently point to that fact 
and merely claim that I never received either the perforated slips 
or the cash to cover them. The discrepancy can be fastened on 
him and nobody else. 

“All in all, however, the books of the Company are now in this 
condition: For the period of my operations our customers hold 
receipts for about one hundred thousand dollars and our books 
show payment by them, during that time, of only seventy-five 
thousand dollars. They also show that old Harry has been the 
thief. Did you ever hear of a more perfect scheme?” 

“It does sound pretty good.” 

“Goodness gracious, Hanvey—how could it be better?” 

“Don’t ask me that, son. I’m nothing but an honest man. I 
aint supposed to have the brain of a crook.” 

“Tt’s sound, Hanvey. I can assure you of that. There’s no 
need wasting time checking me up—although I suppose you'll do 
that, as a matter of course.” 

“No-o. I’m willing to take your word for it.” 

“That’s fine.” Again Ellis became serious. “I want you to put 
my proposition ‘before the president and board of directors. I’m 
quite sure they'll listen to reason. In thirty days they’ll get back 
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their money with interest—provided they promise me immunity. 
If they wont—they can do as they please. Arrest and trial will 
suit me to a T, because they couldn’t convict me to save their 
lives. Once I’m tried and acquitted, I can give them the merry 
ha-ha. I wouldn’t mind it particularly if they convicted me—but 
they can’t. If they insist on having a goat, I’ve obligingly groomed 
old Harry for the réle.” He grinned. “Just to see that old psalm- 
singer’s face when they land on him—if they do! Although I 
don’t know that he’d be any more shocked than he will be to dis- 
cover that his trusted Charles Ellis has stooped to thievery 
Honesty is Mr. Harrison’s most pernicious habit.” 


ILENCE fell between them, silence interrupted only by the 
ticking of the cheap alarm-clock on the mantel and the clang 
of a street-car below. Jim’s voice came slowly: 

“I don’t hardly reckon you'll tell me what you’ve done with 
this money, will you?” 

“No—certainly not. I’m glad to oblige you within reason, but 
that wouldn’t be sensible, would it?” 

“No-o, I don’t hardly think it would.” 

“Fine! We agree again. You're a delightful person to do busi- 
ness with, Hanvey.” 

“Thanks, son. You aint no slouch yourself. In fact, I might 
say that you impress me as being one of the most promising 
crooks I’ve ever met up with.” 

Ellis flushed under the compliment. “Praise from Sir Hubert 
is praise indeed.” 

The pink-cheeked visitor rose and extended his hand. Jim’s 
huge, clammy paw closed about it. “I'll be trotting along,” said 
Ellis. “You go ahead and break the sad news to the officials of 
the Company. But if old Harry is there, be sure to have a 
hearse handy—he’s liable to cash in.” 

“T’ll do my best, son.” 

At the door Ellis turned. “After I’ve got my hundred thou- 
sand, Hanvey, I hope you wont let our friendship cease. I’d like 
to entertain you some evening in the apartment I’m going to have. 
I find myself becoming quite interested in criminology; never 
realized before what a science it is.” 

“You’re on, Charles. We can have plenty talky-talks.” Jim 
waved a fat and perspiring paw. “Luck to you!” 

And Ellis was gone. For a long time after the door had closed 
behind him, the jellyfish figure of the detective remained motion- 
less in the easy-chair. Then Jim lighted another of his rank 
cigars and puffed reflectively upon it. 

If he was at all excited, he gave no outward sign. He was inex- 
pressibly lethargic. Finally a slow smile appeared at the corners 
of his lips, and the semblance of a gleam in his glassy eyes. 

“The kid sure didn’t make it easy for me,” he murmured 
regretfully. 

Eventually he hoisted himself from his chair, gave a tentative 
pat at his ill-fitting, shapeless garments, placed upon his head a 
felt hat at least one size too small and sallied forth. A half-hour 
later he paused before the portals of the State Home Building 
and Loan Association. 

It was a small structure, but impressive, with a white marble 
front and stately Ionic columns. He threaded his way through 
the traffic and waddled into the building. At his entrance a figure 
in a striped shirt raised his head and grinned recognition. 

Jim’s eyes focused first upon the cage marked “Cashier.” In- 
stantly he recognized Kenneth F. Harrison—old Harry. 

Harrison was a man with the word probity delineated in every 
severe line of a preternaturally grave countenance. He was a tall 
man with a spare, almost gaunt figure, unusually long legs, and 
arms and hands of amazing gracefulness. He had a lean, rather 
cadaverous face, and deep-set black eyes which stared forth from 
beneath bushy brows. Jim instantly visioned him in severe frock 
coat and silk hat: Sunday—church—charity—puritanism—im- 
placable hardness—rigid ethical code. 


HANVEY sought the president, and a few minutes later was 

closeted with that very commonplace gentleman. For several 
minutes they talked in low tones; then the very ordinary gentle- 
man became most extraordinarily excited. He seized the tele- 
phone and did some frantic conversing. Within the hour Jim 
_— himself facing the board of directors as well as the presi- 
ent. 

The session was lengthy and stormy. At its conclusion Charles 
Ellis was summoned. He stepped jauntily across the threshold 
and smiled upon the assemblage in superior fashion. It was plain 
that he looked down upon them: men of a stamp, fettered by 
ethics and the tenets of honesty. He (Continued om page 161) 
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Dick Wick Hall 


The next time you start out in the car for a 
transcontinental tour by way of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, take the short route on to Los Angeles 
via Salome. You'll see the town, if there 
isn’t a freight-car in front of it, and the man 
who will sell you a tankful of Laughing Gas 
is the author of this, and other desert tales to 
follow. Dick will also be glad to show 


you his frog that’s never learned to swim. 








)ogs Know 


you can’t kid a dog, when it comes to anybody Dying, because 
they Know. They’ve got some kind of a Sixth Sense or Seventh 
Dimension, so that any old kind of a cur dog can give you awe- 
inspiring information—if you've got the Nerve to listen to him 
and tell you in advance when you ought to be sending for the 
Undertaker instead of the Doctor. I don’t pretend to know how 
they do it, but they sure Can—like there’s lots of other things in this 
old world that you don’t know How, but that Are just the same. 
Maybe some kind of invisible Notification Committee tells them. 
Moreover, there’s three kinds of Folks in this world—Folks that 
have got sense enough to know that Dogs Know—Folks that almost 
believe that Dogs Know, but are half ashamed to admit it—and 
just ordinary Ignorant Folks that Don’t Know and wont ever 
admit that a Dog Knows More than they do. I’m one of the 
first kind. Old Grouchy Bill Thorp was one of the last variety 
who didn’t believe nobody or nothing—but he has graduated now, 
and is one of the first kind. How Come was this way: 
Chloride Jack, my pardner, had gone up to Prescott to cool off 
and try and soak up a little Moisture, inside and out, and me and 
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Dooley was prospecting around over in Tank 
Pass and camped at Indian Springs, resting 
and trying to find the Lost Squaw Mine, 
which the old-timers tell about but nobody 
has ever been able to find yet. Dooley is 
Chloride Jack’s bulldog, and whenever Jack 
is gone, Dooley always sticks around with 
me because he knows that Jack will always 
come back again to where I am, sooner or 
later, when he gets Broke. 

Dooley was a good dog and good com- 
pany, not wanting to talk all the time like 
some Folks I know, when you don’t feel 
like answering, so we got along fine, like two 
Rattlesnakes in a prairie-dog hole—except 
that Dooley didn’t have no rattles on the 
end of his tail to signify when he was go- 
ing to bite, and I sometimes made a good 
deal of Noise but never had Bit nobody yet. 

It was a good place to camp and pros- 
pect in during the summer; plenty of good 
water in the Spring up the Cafion and some 
big caves in among the granite boulders, 
where we could keep Cool and take a nap 
afternoons, and lots of quails and cotton- 
tails around in the greasewood and mesquite 
—and sometimes a Mountain Sheep would 
come down to the Spring to get water and 
we would give him a 30-30 invitation to stay 
and flavor the Bacon Grease in the frying- 
pan, which they sure can do. There aint no 
meat in the world like Mountain Sheep 
cooked over a Ironwood camp-fire in a 
Dutch oven, along with some hot Biscuits 
and gravy and black Coffee and then set 
around and smoke cigarettes until bed- 
time. 





VERYTHING was going jake with me 
and Dooley, until one evening old 
Grouchy Bill Thorp come along with his 
Burros and says as he is on his way to town 
to get some Grub and go over in the Big 
Horns to do his assessment work on the 
Black Bonanza. When he smelled the Moun- 
tain Sheep cooking, he says it is getting 
pretty late to get to town that night and he 
guessed he would stop overnight with us 
and rest up; so he unpacked his burros and 
Bed-roll and hobbled them out at the 
mouth of the Cafon where the grass was 
good, and says he will take them up to the 
Spring for water after we have had supper, 
which we did, and then set around and 
rolled our cigarettes and smoked awhile. 
We was setting there all comfortable, lean- 
ing up against a big boulder, me and Dooley 
listening and old Grouchy Bill doing all the 
talking, Complaining about this and that and 
everything in general and not satisfied with 
Nothing, when all of a sudden Dooley 
whimpers a little and gets up and looks at 
old Bill and backs off and commenced to act 
kind of funny and Nervous-like and trotted 
out in front of us a ways and give a few 


THE 


official chauffeur for the royal party. Aris- 
ing in much the same mood as that in 
which he used to arise as a boy at five a. M. 
to break the ice in the washbowl, he stum- 
bled out to the garage, and soon had Eleanor 
and Herbie tucked in the back seat, speed- 
ing on their way to the Club. 

As he deposited his precious freight on the 
broad veranda, his daughter gave him his 
instructions for the rest of the evening. 

“I'll be ready to go home at three,” she 
said; “I’m kind of tired tonight.” 

“Three what?” asked Mr. Peters. 

“Three o'clock, stupid,” was the reply. 

“Couldn’t you ride back with some of 
your boy friends who haven’t run into the 
Reservoir lately?” asked Mr. Peters, aiming 
a dirty look at Herbert, who couldn’t see 
it in the dark. 

“Mother wont let me,” pouted Eleanor. 


kind of scary Growls, like maybe there was 
some varmint around, only different—and 
then he set down and looked at us again 
and stuck his nose up into the air and let 
loose a Wail that was a Hum Dinger, echo- 
ing back and forth up the Cafon and against 
the hills around. No matter whether Dooley 
was praying or begging, he always done his 
Damndest. 

Old Grouchy Bill likes to hear himself 
Talk better than anybody or anything and 
don’t like nobody to interrupt him—but this 
is one time he stopped to Listen, right in 
the middle of what he was saying, and 
wanted to know what in hell was the mat- 
ter with that Dog, acting that way. I told 
him what it was and how Dogs can Always 
Tell when somebody is going to Die, which 
old Bill says is just plumb Foolishness and 
no sense—and how could Dooley, away out 
there at Indian Springs with nobody there 
but me and him, tell anything about Some- 
body dying somewhere—which shows how 
much Bill didn’t know. 

I edged away from old Bill a little because 
I didn’t like the way Dooley was a-looking 
at him when he howled, and being as there 
was Plenty of Room out there, there wasn’t 
no use in taking no chances on getting the 
Notification Committee mixed up as to who 
they was after by me staying too close to 
old Bill. Bill wanted to argue about it, but 
I told him there wasn’t no Argument com- 
ing when Dooley howled like that, because 
it was a cinch somebody was going to Die, 
even if he didn’t believe it. Grouchy Bill 
always was hell for Argufying and likes to 
get in the Last Word—and the trouble with 
him is that when he gets started and can't 
get the best of it, he gets ornery and per- 
sonal in his Remarks. 

One word led to another, and Bill com- 
menced to get Personal, and just then Doo- 
ley let loose a Bad One—which I knew 
meant that either me or old Bill was going 
to Die pretty pronto—and I didn’t start the 
argument and I wasn't ready to die yet. So 
I killed old Bill in self-defense and the mid- 
dle of what he was trying to say, just to 
prove to him that Dooley was Right and 
knew what he was Howling about. I couldn't 
very well let him make Dooley out a Liar, 
after me giving him such a good reputation 
on his howling. 

Well, me being the Justice of the Peace 
and ex-officio Coroner of this little corner 
of Hell and Yumaresque County, Arizona, I 
had to hold a Inquest over old Bill, to make 
it Legal, so I brought in a Verdict of unusual 
circumstantial Suicide, brought on by use- 
less argumentation as regards invisible and 
unseen manifestations of an inscrutable Prov- 
idence et cetera; exonerating Dooley and 
vindicating myself on the grounds of self- 
defense—and went to bed. 


DAUGHTERS OF 
(Continued from page 62) 


“She says you must come and get me. You 
talk to Mother and see. Will you—and call 
me up if I don’t have to go home with 
you?” 

“I'll speak to your mother,” said Mr. 
Peters quietly. And he drove off. 

But before he went home, he drove to 
the home of the Public Health Commis- 
sioner, for Mr. Peters was a City Council- 
man and had several matters to attend to 
incident to a bill which was then pending 
before the Council. It was a friendly vis- 
it, for Mr. Peters and the Health Commis- 
sioner had been boys in school together. 
As a matter of fact, the Commissioner had 
the distinction of being Herbie’s father. 


HERE has seldom been more civic ex- 
citement in Dyke than there was over 
what later was always referred to as “The 





What Dogs Know 


I buried old Grouchy Bill the next morn 
ing, up alongside of a big Granite boulder, 
and piled a lot of Rocks on top of him so 
as the coyotes couldn’t bother him, and then 
I made out my bill for $37.45 for legal serv- 
ices and fees and expenses, all according to 
the Laws and Statues of Yumaresque 
County and the State of Arizona, as set 
down in the Book, and sent it in to the 
County Seat to get my money, which the 
Super Visors down there don’t ever question, 
because they like to keep on good terms with 
us up here in this end of the county and get 
our votes every two years. 

I had searched old Bill before I buried 
him and found $185.00 in his clothes and no 
relatives, which there wasn’t no use in bury- 
ing out there at Indian Springs with Bill 
for the coyotes to dig up, so I flipped a 
Dollar of it to see Who Got the Money— 
and I won, making a total of a little over 
Two Hundred Dollars for one evening and 
a part of a day’s work. That aint So Bad 
for prospecting around in these sun burned 
Hills, where some folks who don’t know 
might think a man couldn’t ever make Noth- 
ing—which only goes to show that a Good 
Man can always get by Anywhere if he will 
only keep on trying, and always do the best 
he can and take advantage of his Opportuni- 
ties when they come Knocking on the Door. 


HE first time I went to Phoenix, I 

took some of the money I had won flip- 
ping a Dollar with old Bill’s estate, and I 
hired a Grave Yard Decorator down there 
to carve me a Dog out of gypsum, looking 
as much like Dooley with his head back and 
Howling as you could expect anybody in 
Phoenix to do, and I took it out to Indian 
Springs where old Grouchy Bill was Planted 
and stuck it up on the foot of his Grave, 
so that if ever he gets restless and wants to 
finish the Argument, the first thing he will 
see when he comes to will be old Dooley 
setting there with his head back and Howl- 
ing—and then I'll bet that old Bill will be- 
lieve I was right and will admit that Dogs 
Do Know when somebody is going to Die— 
and for once in his Life he didn’t get in 
the Last Word. 

Mebbe it was a shame to of killed Bill off 
that way, but it couldn't be helped—for 
that’s the way with Life out here in the 
Big Open Spaces, where Women are Meek 
and Weak and so scarce that they have got 
to be Protected, like Antelopes and Buf- 
faloes, and He Men have to Look like Bill 
Hart acts or else Tourists go back East 
disappointed. However, it don’t matter 
much, because old Grouchy Bill was no good 
anyway and had ought to have been dead 
long ago—and I'll bet Dooley has got a Lot 
of Howls left in him yet, just waiting for 
the Next One. Quién sabe—sabe Dios! 


MEN 


Quarantine.” It seems that on the n-ght of 
the dance at the Country Club, one of the 
stewards who had been preparing the food 
came down with smallpox. He was hur- 
ried away to the Isolation Hospital by the 
Health Commissioner, but public safety and 
health demanded that all those who had 
been exposed should be held in quarantine 
in the clubhouse for ten weeks. It was 
quite a lark for the young folks, none of 
whom came down with the dread disease 
(spared almost as if by miracle) and they 
were well fed and cared for by the Public 
Health officials in attendance. But not once 
in that time were they allowed to go back 
to the city or to their homes. And as Mr. 
Peters said to Mrs. Peters when the quaran- 
tine was announced: 

“We'll miss Eleanor—and Bobby—of 
course, but—” 
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Why Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


is so hearty and delicious! 
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Luncheon Dinner 
Supper 





















Fifteen of the finest vegetables that grow! 
Vegetables sochoice and tempting that you yourself 
would pick them out from all the rest at market! 


Rich broth of selected beef —so necessary to 
yield just the right flavor and the invigoration 
you like in vegetable soup! 


Alphabet macaroni and pearl barley, in generous 
quantities! Savory herbs and delightful seasoning 
that make this hearty soup so attractive. 
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New England road, curving so unexpected- 
ly that she had to lean forward against the 
windshield, lips parted, breathing in draughts 
of the sweet air, peering eagerly ahead. In 
the flatness of this swampy country a little 
hill rose—a swell that in Massachusetts 
would not have been a hill at all—and she 
surmounted it, stopping the car abruptly as 
the road ended in a flowering grove of 
orange trees. 

Down a green slope—green, in this burned 
brown country!—something glistened _ be- 
tween the branches of trees, something shot 
with sunlight, something from which this 
fresh wind was rising. She got out of the 
car and advanced through the grove, her 
hair tumbled about her shoulders, her 
nostrils filled with the scent of those velvety 
blossoms. “Oh!” cried Margery, aloud. 
“Oh-h-h!” She sank on the grass at the 
outer edge of the trees, incredulous. 

A river, bread and blue, its edges choked 
with an undulating border of water hya- 
cinth, glistened below her. Sweeping down 
to it, a neglected lawn made a nursery for 
flowers. Roses—white and pink and scarlet 
—climbing over stones, sprawling from the 
branches of oaks against the subterranean 
green drip of hanging moss. Jasmine— 
white and yellow—running along the ground, 
leaping from holly bush to magnolia tree. 
Blue lilies, crowding saffron ones, at the edge 
of the water. 

And the house! 


HE’D seen photographs. All old Southern 

homes were white, with pillars, and roses 
over them. White—settled on the grass as 
though it had been summoned there mirac- 
ulously, rather than called forth by the 
ringing of hammers and coaxing of saws; 
white, with the pillars of its broad veranda 
so loaded with roses that the purity of 
their beauty was barely visible; white, with 
broad lazy steps descending to a flagged 
path which led into a forgotten garden of 
flaming phlox, and an oval pool, blue-lined, 
choked with pastel lilies— 

“But it’s my house!” said Margery, as 
though some one had denied it. 

No one came to peer through the uncur- 
tained windows, or to protest from the 
closed doors that it was not hers. Along 
the covered walk that led to the summer 
kitchens no one appeared to question her 
right there. Beside the sprawling mystery 
of the barn, a clump of banana-bushes bat- 
tled with the orange grove, for supremacy 
of the air; the pungent odor of their yellow 
blossoms hung like a canopy above the grass. 

She’d wanted palms? There were tall, 
straight ones, copying their outlines from 
picture-postcards of Florida, breaking sur- 
prisingly into feather-dusters of foliage 
against the sky; there were shorter, squattier 
ones, which sprayed outward like fountains, 
shooting up and dripping down, liquidly; 
beyond the grove, palmettos crowded one 
another like a forest of swords, protecting 
an enchanted castle. 

“It is my house!” said Margery; and 
suddenly her mouth set into the determined 
line of a practical woman. Her vague blue 
eyes flashed briskly, and with the air of 
one who has much to do, she began twining 
the swaying branches of the Cherokees about 
the pillars. 

“Disgraceful!” she snapped, and her voice 
was incisive, trenchant, as she surveyed the 
weeds which crowded the rose-bushes in the 
lower garden. She dropped to her knees 


there, tossing back her hanging hair, while 
her hands flashed busily beneath the hot 
sun and the breeze from the river fluttered 
her dress. 

It was six o’clock when she remembered 
Ollie, and the train, and that other house 
which he had said was hers. 


DREAMS FOR 


(Continued from page 59) 

HEN she saw Ollie, pacing anxiously 

up and down the veranda of that 
other house, faced him and found him, not 
annoyed that she had failed to meet his 
return, not resentful, but worried and shaken, 
reality descended about her like a rain, and 
she knew, for the first time that day, the 
fullness and completeness of the dream. 

For now she felt no rebellion as she con- 
templated this other house, this house to 
which he had brought her. Rebellion? Why 
should there be? It was a house, like many 
other houses, insignificant, a mere fabrica- 
tion of wooden wall and beam and sill. It 
was his house, of course, and so it was part 
of her réle as his wife to keep it for him. 
She could do that for Ollie. In the seconds 
before he spoke, acceptance of Ollie’s house 
became the most natural thing in the world. 

During nineteen years she had found life 
infallibly thus, with the dream at one hand 
and the acceptance of actuality at the other. 
How foolish, how young she had been, to 
attempt to merge them! She felt only a 
slight pang of loneliness, at the realization. 
Always, she had been lonely. 

“Margery!” He rushed toward her, down 
the path. “Oh, baby, I’ve been so wor- 
ried! Katy said you hadn't been home all 
day!” 

She lifted her face to his kiss like a child, 
and just as when she had been a child, she 
used to confront her parents after some 
voyage into romance, struggling to return 
from the fairy-tale back to the reality of 
their house and them, so now she smiled 
at her husband, repudiating, for the mo- 
ment, the dream she had been living, and 
reaching out to grasp this other, surface 
life. 

“I’m so sorry, Ollie darling. I was out 
in the car and got so interested exploring 
the country that I forgot the time. I'll 
run in and see about dinner, shall I?” 

She had no conscious desire to hold back 
the truth of her day from him, but this 
was not the time for confiding it. In the 
kitchen where Katy shuffled her ungainly 
body from stove to sink and sink to table, 
she smiled to herself at the nominality of 
her position as mistress of this house. Un- 
familiar odors drifted from steaming pans; 
alien foods simmered in golden fat, breathed 
their pungence from the open oven. 

While she presided at the dinner-table, 
across from her husband, his conversation 
fell vaguely on her ears, and her soft blue 
eyes held the distant look of one who is 
only partially present. She was, as she had 
always done, sharing a meal in the house 
of a stranger with a stranger, and there was 
loneliness—the old loneliness of all her girl- 
hood—in the realization of it. True, he 
was her husband and this house was their 
home, but marriage had had no power to 
conquer what had always been the funda- 
mental truth of her being: that realities were 
infinitely more nebulous to her than dreams. 

His voice sounded insistently, and she 
realized the inadequacy of her answers. She 
struggled to focus all her attention upon 
him, this man of flesh and blood, with wav- 
ing hair and grave brown eyes, this man 
who was to have broken down all the bar- 
riers between dreams and reality. 

“IT thought the day would never be over, 
so that I could be back with you!” He 
couldn’t keep in his chair for more than 
one course; again he was rounding the table 
to kiss her, and the warmth of his embrace 
roused her. 

“Darling Ollie!” Her fingers twined in 
his hair, and she pressed close to her breast 
the head of this young Southern husband 
who, somehow, lived so irrevocably in the 
wrong house. 

After dinner he wanted to sit on the 
veranda, to enact literally the picture she 


MARGERY 


had painted for him back in Lexington, 
during their engagement, sitting close to- 
gether, screened by roses. But already 
Margery had taken her place on another 
porch, above a lapping river; her head was 
filled with the scent of many flowers. 

“I must write to Mother, darling. Just 
think, I haven’t written her a single lette: 

It was as if she were a magnet from 
which he could not long remain absent. Hie 
hovered about the room while she unpacked 
her writing-case, returned again and again 
to her chair, to press his lips against the 
gold of her hair, the fragrant warmth of 
her neck. 

“How can I write a letter if you act like 
this ?”’ she demanded, laughing at him. 

Laughing in return, he kissed her. “Why 
didn’t you write it before J got home, 
baby?” His eyes pleaded with her. “Oh, 
all right, then! Reckon I can find some- 
thing to do—wont give you more than 
fifteen minutes, though! I'll be cleaning out 
my desk.” He sat down, his hands moving 
lazily, disinterestedly, in and out of pigeon 
holes. 

Margery contemplated the blank paper 
before her. “Darling Mother,” she wrote, 
and paused. She must find out from Ollie 
where one bought garden tools; that lower 
garden, by the river, was on the verge of 
total collapse. Tomorrow— 

“Here’s a photograph of the house, baby, 
if you want to send it home.” It was also 
an excuse for coming near, for standing 
close behind her chair. 

“Thanks, dear.” 

“Darling Mother.” . . . . Suddenly her pen 
began to fly, while her breath emerged in 
little puffs of excitement. “J have been 
working all day in the flower garden.” .. . 
Across the room, Oliver Marshall watched 
the play of emotions on her face, as he 
waited for her to be finished. 

“There!” she said, at last. She folded 
the letter and slipped it into an envelope. 
“T really should write to Peg!” 

“Nothing stirring!” His hands had cap- 
tured hers. “Look at these photographs I’ve 
found—this is the old house—take you down 
there some day.” 


HE eyes, which had fallen casually to 
the photograph he dropped before her, 
became riveted; her. hands, picking it up, 
were cold and unsteady. 

“The—the old house, Ollie?” she faltered. 

“Sure. Grandad moved out of it back in 
the sixties, somewhere, and built this. It’s 
way off to hell-an’-gone from the road—no 
modern improvements or anything. Where 
the family originated.” He was pushing 
another picture before her, but she shook 
her head. 

“This was—your house, Ollie?” 

“Yeah. Still is, for that matter. An’ I 
reckon will be for some time to come. It’s 
so out of the way—down along the river. 
No one but a hermit would want to live 
there. Kind of pretty, though, isn’t it?” 

“You still own it!” she murmured. 

He smiled at her earnestness. “My uncle 
Clyde, who was sort of a nut, lived there 
until he died, ‘bout ten years ago. Uncle 
Clyde and my great-great-aunt Cornelia, 
who had to fall downstairs at the age of 
ninety-one before she’d admit she wasn’t a 
colt, an’ then went and died of pneumonia 
three months later! The keys are round 
somewhere—you like old stuff, hon’—and 
scenery! I'll take you over it sometime.” 

Margery was staring at the photograph. 

He owned that house! Oliver, her husband, 
owned—her house! She looked up at him 
blankly, as though her brain could not admit 
the knowledge. 

It separated him from it more completely 
than she thought anything could have done. 
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At the COLony Ciup 


00 Members 


tell why this soap is 
best for their skin 


OLD slippers above the asphalt pavement 
. . . the flash of jewels under the softness 


of furs .. 


low purring of motor cars, crowding 


to the curb... a debutante dance at the Colony 


Club, 
Within the 


the smartest club in New York. 
carefully guarded portals of the 


Colony Club one sees New York society at its 
best—gay, gracious, suave, with a little of the 
grand manner, of old traditions, lingering be- 
neath its brightly glittering surface. 


And the women, distinguished andelegant, who 
make up the membership of the Club—there are 
none in the world more fastidious than these. 


How do.these women, who 
can afford the most costly 
personal luxuries, take care 
of their skin? What soap do 
they find, pure enough and 


fine enough, to trust their 
complexions to? 
Of nearly 400 members 


whom we asked this ques- 
tion, more than hal f an- 
swered, ““Woodbury’s!”’ 

“Woopsury’s always,” 
they commented. “Jt leaves 
my skin smooth and velvety” 
—“‘Leaves my skin feeling $0 
clean and refreshed” —“I 
have a very tender skin, and 
this is the only soap that 
soothes it? —“‘It’s been my 
favorite for years.” 


7 , 7 


A skin specialist worked out 
the formula by which Wood- 
bury’s is made. This formula 


NOW—THE 


not only calls for the purest 
ingredients; it also demands 
greater refinement in the 
manufacturing process than 
1s commercially possible 
with ordinary toilet soap. 


Around each cake of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
wrapped a booklet contain- 
ing special cleansing treat- 
ments for overcoming com- 
mon skin defects, such z 
blackheads, blemishes, etc. 

The same qualities that 
give Woodbury’s its bene- 
ficial effect in overcoming 
these common skin troubles, 
make it ideal for regular use. 
A 25c cake lasts a month or 
six weeks. 

Within a week after begin- 
ning to use Woodbury’s you 
will see an improvement in your 
complexion. Get your Wood- 
bury’s today—begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs! 


NEW, 
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The Andrew Jergens Co., 
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A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


Perth, Ont. 


losed 10c please send me the new large- 
size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
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He owned it—and spoke of it so! Kind of 
pretty! If he had never seen it, if she 
could have taken him by the hand and led 
him, blindfolded, to it, let its beauty burst 
upon him, unprepared, unarmed... . . But 
he owned it! 

Suddenly she found herself looking at him 
quite dispassionately, aloofly, across the 
chasm that separated him from the dream. 
A nice boy, Ollie, a nice, well-mannered, 
handsome boy, who would do well. .... 
She turned the photograph, absently, in her 
cold hands. 

“The orange grove down there is in fair 
condition,” he was saying. “Uncle Clyde 
kept it up. I've always thought that some 
day when I had the time—and_ the 
money—” 

“Yes,” she murmured softly, “it 
be kept up.” 

On the blotter before her lay the two 
photographs, Ollie’s house—and hers. With 
an abrupt, disdainful movement, she pushed 
aside the one of his house and tenderly 
turned over on its face the other. Her pen 
made a clicking sound as it dived into the 
inkwell. 

“This,” she wrote, in her slanting, irregular 
hand, “is my house, Mother darling.” 

She inserted it into the envelope, sealed 
the flap. 

“You'll remember to post it in the morn- 
ing, Ollie ?”’ 

He took it from her, and his arms drew 
her close. “I'd walk to Lexington with it 
tonight, if you asked me to, baby. Oh, 
Margy—little girl—I love you so much!” 


should 


DREAM of perfection is a fragile thing; 

yet Margery found no difficulty in main- 
taining this dream of her house. For the 
house was actual, a tangible dream-come- 
true, and by comparison it was Oliver and 
Oliver’s house which were unsubstantial and 
ephemeral. She woke in the mornings, smiling 
at the thought of it; and Ollie, sleeping by 
her side, was a beloved but irrelevant quan- 
tity. The dream possessed her completely. 

She had found the key to the house easily 
enough, and, desperately jealous though she 
had become of anything which might blur 
the perfection of her paradise, she felt no 
hesitation at turning it in the lock. The 
house was there as completely as though it 
had been built in answer to her thoughts of 
it; and she knew, even before the door 
creaked open, that the square hall would be 
just so, with dusty portraits of dead Mar- 
shalls upon the wall, and the staircase turn- 
ing as it turned, gracious and graceful. 

During that first month, Margery daily 
did the work of three women. A brisk 
supervision of the housework at Oliver's 
house, as impersonal as though she were a 
hired expert, then into the car, and across 
that winding road to the house by the 
river. There was nothing impersonal about 
her activities there. Inside and outside, she 
cleaned and scrubbed and made order, and 
she did not think, nor did she dare to think, 
of the day when her work should be com- 
pleted. 

“Happy, baby?” Oliver would ask her 
occasionally, when he returned—always, now, 
to find her crisp and fresh and ready, with 
her day’s work behind her and the next 


and loving her—for the two seemed, to him, 
to have become inseparable—he knew that 
something was wrong 

“What do you do all day, baby?” he de- 
manded. 

“Oh, I don’t know—I'm busy.” 

He studied her, perplexedly. 

“Would you like ‘to have your mother 
come down and visit us?” She was so 
young, only nineteen, and she had never 
been separated from her home for so long 
before. 

“Oh, no!” She started, abruptly, and Ollie, 
watching her with the sharpened perceptions 
of a troubled lover, read alarm in her eyes. 
She smiled, and cuddled against him, hiding 
her face on his shoulder. “Honestly, I’m 
perfectly happy.” 

Have her mother come down—her mother, 
who wouldn't understand! She watched 
Ollie anxiously; he must get that thought 
out of his» head. 

He held her close, marveling at how im- 
possible it was really to possess this girl who 
was his wife. “You're an elf,” he told her, 
softly. “A  changeling-child.” His arms 
tightened in sudden panic at the truth of 
his fancy. “Oh, Margery, you do love me, 
don't you? You're not—disappointed ?” 

“Ollie darling!" She clung to him, real- 
izing desperately that she should find more 
room in her mind for this boy who loved 
her so much, and who, at least, had brought 
her to her dream. She loved him, too—of 
course she loved him! She stroked his hair, 
and wondered what she could do. It wasn’t 
fair to Ollie! Could she tell him? Could 
she take him by the hand and lead him 
there, into the dream? 

That afternoon, in the lower garden, by 
the river, she had curled on the grass and 
read verses, softly, aloud to herself. One 
poem had been quivering in her head all 
evening—but Ollie wouldn't understand! 
Wordlessly, with her cheek pressed close to 
his, she recalled the last stanza. 


He whom a dream hath possessed treads 
the impalpable marches. 

From the dust of the day’s long road, 
he leaps to a laughing star, 

And the ruins of worlds that fall he 
views from eternal arches 

And rides God’s battlefield in a flashing 
and golden car. 


Worlds that fall! 
fall! It mustn't! 
Ollie— 

“I think it would be nice for you to have 
some one“here,” he persisted. “You seem— 
oh, lonesome, baby. Alone. Would you 
rather have Peg? Do you think she could 
come?” -He didn’t want anyone else, of 
course, but he loved her more than anything 
else in the world. 

She pulled away from him, and her eyes 
were distant. 

“I don’t want anyone, I tell you!” she 
repeated, irritably. “I—oh, Ollie, I wish 
you wouldn't bother. I wish you'd leave 
me alone!” 

He watched her move away from him, 
unresisting. “That’s just it, baby,” he said, 
somberly. “But why do you want to be 
let alone?” 

She stared at him; her eyes clouded, angry 


But her world mustn't 
And if she shared it with 
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at his insistence. “Oh—” She was tired, 
terribly tired. If only he’d stop bothering 
her, stop making these frightful suggestions 
which could so easily send her world fall- 
ing! “Oh, you don’t understand!” she said, 
and tears filled her eyes and her mouth 
quivered, as she ran from the veranda and 
slammed the screen-door behind her. 
Oliver sat motionless in the chair, liste: 

ing to the muffled sound of her sobs as she 
ascended the staircase. 


E didn’t understand! Oliver Marsha 

knew that—and he knew, too, that for 
some reason she didn’t want him to. H 
watched her, from the train window, dut 
fully waiting to wave him good-by, waiting 
but quivering with impatience to be gon« 
Gone where? What did she do all day? 
What was this thing that held them s 
apart? It filled his head; throughout tl 
days when his mind should have been clear 
for business, his thoughts were confused wit 
speculations. Why did she want to be 
alone? 

Before his train had reached Jacksonvilk 
Margery was already out of his house an 
on the way to that other. “Leaps to 
laughing star—”’ But somehow, though th: 
sunlight fell clear and fresh over the hous« 
and grounds, there was no laughter today 
as she approached it. Everything was wrong 
She sat down on the lowest step and looke: 
out over the river. 

Why must Ollie try to break through, .t: 
intrude upon this one perfect thing in her 
life? She had dreamed it so, when she firs' 
knew him, when his vague descriptions had 
first built for her the picture of their home 
Dreamed it—yes—and found it all the more 
lovely after the cruelty of that other reality 
For more than a month, the dream had 
held, supreme. Why must it die, now? 

What if Ollie did write to her mother? 
Her lips trembled. Oh, there was no use 
in pretending about that, no use in calling 
that a dream! She had lied to her mother, 
lied as flagrantly as though this lovely house 
had not existed at all. Lied, as in the old 
days, when her mouth had been washed out 
with soap! 

She put the key in the lock and entered 
the hall, touching the white wainscoting with 
her finger-tips. Why couldn't she bring hin 
here, bring him and tell him, simply, that 
here she could be happy, that here she 
wanted to make their home? 

“No one but a hermit would want to live 
there ....so0 out of the way.... 
modern improvements or anything.” 

Living here with Ollie, unless he under- 
stood, unless he felt about it as she did 
would be infinitely worse than never seeing 
it again! Worse, even, than having her 
mother find out the stark truth of that other 
house, the outrageousness of her lies. 

But things couldn’t go on like this! She 
couldn't wake, another morning, to see Ol- 
lie’s eyes regarding her somberly, unhappily 
to read in them again that wordless demand 
—“But why do you want to be let alone?” 

Ollie—or the house! Could it have come 
to that? She stood still, her teeth caught 
over her trembling lip, considering. But if 
she must give it up, she must give it up 
completely. She knew that she couldn't con- 

tinue to live near to 





day’s relegated to the 


it, knowing that it 


morrow, waiting for : 
him. _ was here alone 
“Awfully happy, “THE PROFESSIONAL FRIEND neglected, without— 
Ollie.” And her soft yes, without hating 
ae es See Se Under that title Leroy Scott, whose name is familiar to readers of OTitieg Ollie! Dur- 


across his face, vague, 
and clouded with 
dreams. 

But even though 
Oliver Marshall was 
not part of the 
dreams, he continued 
to exist and to love 
her. And, existing, 





this magazine, has written the most ingenious detective story of his 
long career as a popular novelist. You ve never read a story quite 
like it in the problem that it presents and in the solution of that 
problem. It is scheduled to appear in the next—the May—issue. 


ing the last week, 
when he had been so 
miserable, so anxious 
to understand, there 
had been moments 
when she had come 
near to that. All of 
his suggestions—from 
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Ti 


18s charming daughter of Mr. Jounston Livincston of N 





» York and Long Island is a de- 


scendant of one of the distinguished old families which helped settle Manhattan three centuries ago. 


Miss CAMILLA LIVINGSTON 


of the smart younger set tells how a girl should 


“WE girls of the younger set,” she says, 

‘try very hard to know ourselves 
inside out! And we believe it’s just as im 
portant to study our looks in this frank 
way as our characters. 





“Naturally, a good clear skin is one 
thing we strive for, since it’s the very 
essence of attractiveness. Those of us 
who use Fond’s Two Creams believe we 
have found the surest, most delightful 
way tokeepitfit. With a thorough cleans- 
ing, a light protection and powder-base 
Pond’s keep us right up-to-the-minute, 


, 


no matter how busy we are!’ 


HESE words reflect the sincerity of their 
winsome speaker. A slip of a girl with 
soft amber eves; chestnut hair turning 
goldin thesun;skin fairand clearwith the fresh- 
ness of exquisite grooming; a svelte little figure 


larve 
large, 


dress—here you have Camilla Livingston. 
Drop into one of the smart Park Avenue res- 
taurants at noon during the New York season 
and mark the cachet of her close little hat and 
smart tailleur as she lunches with a vivacious 
group of other _ debs. ~ 


study her looks 


Her summers are as gay and varied as a 
printed silk. To Paris and the Lido at Venice; 
to Newport to visit a chum; at her father’s 
country estate at Huntington, on the famous 


North Shore of Long Island. 

But no matter how busy she is with these 
gay good times, she manages to give her youth- 
ful skin the care it needs, rejoicing that so 
little time is required with Pond’s Two Creams, 
which she daily uses as follows:— 


FE‘ IR cleansing the skin and keeping it supple 
apply Pond’s Cold Cream lavishly every 
night before retiring and onceortwice during the 
day, especially after exposure. Leave it on a 
few moments, so that its pure oils may bring 
to the surface the dirt which clogs the pores. 
Wipe off all cream and dirt and repeat, fin- 





Tue Two Creams the younger set is using 


ishing with a dash of cold water or a rub with 
ice. If your skin is dry, apply more cream at 
night and leave it on until morning. 


FE‘ IR a finish, a powder-base and a soft protec- 
tion, apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream aftera 
cleansing with the Cold Cream and always 
before you powder. Now your skin has a soft 
even surface to which your powder clings 
smoothly and long. And if you use this cream 
before going out, it will protect your skin from 
all extremes of weather, and from wind, soot 
and dust. 

Buy Pond’s Two Creams—the Cold Cream 
now comes in extra large jars—and follow this 
methed Miss Camilla Livingston and her 
friends use to keep their skin fresh and fit. 


Free Offer Fill out and mail 


you would like trial 





é oupon if 
/ tubes of 
each of these famous Creams and a jolder with in- 
structions for using. 

The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. D 

133 Hudson Street, New York City 


Send me free trial tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Name 





Street. 
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the plan of sending for her mother to the 
absurdity of buying her a radio—had irri- 
tated her, made her impatient with him. 
He had suggested, even, that they move 
into Jacksonville. 

A sob rose in her throat and her fingers 
began caressing the wainscoting, tenderly. 
Move to Jacksonville—and dream no more 
dreams! Was that, then, what she must 
do? 


HE fierce joy of renunciation sang in 

Margery’s veins as she drove the car 
across the grass, straight around by the 
clump of banana-bush, to the edge of the 
covered walk that led into the summer 
kitchens. It seemed to her, as she took out 
her basket, that the house had never been 
so beautiful as it was on this, her last day. 

A lump began to form in her throat at 
the thought, and she straightened her shoul- 
ders and set her teeth. She was not going 
to cry! She must remember last night, when 
she and Ollie had sat up, talking, until 
dawn began to break in the east, across 
the brown fields. Ollie was so dear. It 
was worth anything, even this, to have 
watched that hurt look melt from his eyes. 

It was Ollie she cared most for; she had 
found that out, then. And now it was all 
settled. They were going to Jacksonville to 
live, and she was through forever with 
dreams and lies. Last night, she had been 
tempted, again, to tell him the truth. But 
she hadn't been able. Some day, perhaps— 
but now, since she must give up her dream, 
she might at least be allowed to hold it 
intact. 

That much should be granted to her. 
And after today, she would forget that 
such a house existed, forget and give herself 
completely to Ollie and the new home they 
would make together. 

Today! She wasn’t going to think of 
anything else. It was as though God under- 
stood and had given her an extra blessing 
for this last day, here. 

“I sha’n’t be able to get the five train 
tonight,” Ollie had told her, that morning. 
“I’ve got a big deal on, and I want to close 
it before I leave the office. If it goes 
through, hon, I'll buy you everything you 
want for your new house.” 

She didn’t have to leave, today, just when 
the sun began turning the pillars of the porch 
a rosy pink! Today she could stay on into 
the twilight, and watch the shadows creep 
up over the grass, watch the house sink 
softly into the evening. 

She tucked her basket away in the hall, 
the basket which contained her midday meal 
and a ceremonial bottle of wine for this 
last dinner, and ceremoniously she began 
her farewell, moving from room to room, 
lingering at each window to etch into her 
memory each lovely view. 

A whole day of farewell, and she would 
give herself up to it completely! In the 
shadowy attic, where she had dreamed so 
many dreams, her fingers shook out and 
refolded the dresses which lay in musty 
trunks. Before the walnut-framed mirror 
she had hung between the windows, she ar- 





| GERALD BEAUMONT 

Mr. Beaumont'’s long silence, 
| owing to illness, will soon be 
broken with quite the finest 
story he has ever written. 
And henceforth there will be, 
it is believed, a steady stream 
of his charming tales from his 
fountain of composition on a 

California hillside. | 








rayed herself like a bride, in the ruffled 
white crinoline which Ollie’s ancestress had 
worn, in white satin boots with ribbon 
lacings. But as she dressed, the throbbing 
in her throat became almost unbearable. 
Did it always hurt so—to lay aside dreams 
and grow up? 

The sun was high in the sky, and she 
should prepare her dinner. She must do 
something! She moved to the head of the 
stairs and stood, looking down, while the 
sense of the house, lying there beneath her, 
made her suddenly dizzy, with the power 
of its spell over her. 

Oh, it was no use! She was mad! Never 
could she forget this house. Wherever she 
went, whatever place she called home, this 
house would always remain, waiting for her. 
How could she have thought to forget it, 
anyway, while Ollie still owned it, while a 
hundred times a year it must necessarily 
be mentioned between them? 

She retreated to the attic and swung shut 
the door, sank, in a billowing heap of white 
ruffles, to the floor. Why was it that she 
hadn’t been able to tell Ollie last night? 
How could she have expected any peace 
between them, erected on such a foundation 
of lies? She had told him that she was 
lonely here in the country, lonely so far 
from town. Lonely! What would she be 
in Jacksonville, forty miles away from this 
place which had become her whole life? 
She'd be miserable and she'd make Ollie 
miserable. Resentment would mount be- 
tween them until they hated one another. 


HE was lying there, motionless, dry-eyed 

in her grief, when the first alien sound she 
had ever heard, here in this house by the 
river, broke through the softness of wind 
in the trees. 

Slowly she got to her feet and looked out 
through the window 

Just beside the wide front door an auto- 
mobile was drawn up, and somewhere below, 
hidden by the roses which climbed over the 
veranda, people were talking. 

It couldn't be! There couldn't be any- 
one here! Yet there was the autemobile, 
its nickel trimmings gleaming in the sun- 
light. 

She tiptoed to the attic door and opened 
it, cautiously. 

Voices—inside the house! It couldn’t be 
ghosts. Ghosts didn’t come in motorcars 
and enter with keys. Or hadn't she locked 
the door? She couldn't remember— 

Steps mounting the first flight of stairs; 
it seemed hours while the sound of those 
voices moved, as she had moved, from room 
to room, low, unintelligible. 

Ollie? Could it be Ollie? What could 
he want here? How dared he come here, 
to this house, on her last day? 

She shrank back and stood, like a figure 
in a pantomime, gold hair piled high on her 
head, crinoline ruffles billowing about her, 
as she listened. 

“I’m sorry to have dragged you ‘way out 
here for nothing, sir.” 

It was Ollie’s voice—Ollie’s! 

“Perfectly all right. Good Lord, man, I 
can understand !” 

Ollie’s laugh was strange, embarrassed. 
“I didn’t know I'd feel this way about it. 
Haven’t been in the place for over a year. 
Of course it’s nothing but a white elephant 
on my hands, but somehow—well, I reckon 
I’d just rather not have the money than 
sell it.” 

Sell it! 
ward to cover her mouth. 
her house! 

She pushed open the door. 

“Good God, Marshall!” 

From the top step of the dim, steep stair- 
case that led to the attic, she saw the faces 
of the two men, white and strained in the 
sunlight below, their eyes wide in a sort of 
strange fear. Then Ollie made a step for- 
ward, his hands extended. 


Margery’s hands fluttered up- 
Sell it! Sell 
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“Margery?” His voice was thin, ques- 
tioning. “Baby! Is that you?” 

Her breath caught, as her eyes met his 
Ollie, at the foot of these stairs, holding out 
his arms to her! Ollie, here in this house 
of his ancestors—where he belonged! She'd 
thought it was her house! 

“Ollie—” Her voice faltered, and as he 
stumbled up the stairs toward her, she heard 
the voice of the other man, pitched curious! 
high: 

“Great 
ghost!” 

Ollie’s arms were about her, and as th 
descended the stairs together, she felt that 
never before had she been really close to 
him. Ollie—here! 

“I don’t know what she’s doing here,” h; 
was explaining, “and I assure you that I w 
just as scared as you were, but anyway, th 
is my wife, Mr. Emerson.” 

The stranger contemplated Margery du 
biously. “Pleased to meet you, I'm sure 
he said dryly. “You certainly gave me 
turn.” He leaned against the wall an 
moistened his lips with his tongue. “! 
could sure do with a drink, after that.” 

Margery was not looking at him. Her 
eyes clung to her husband's face. “Ollie 
you were going to sell it—and you couldn’t! 
she whispered, triumphantly. 

He nodded, steadying her with his arm 
as though he thought she might fall. 

“You couldn’t sell it!” 

Suddenly she turned from him, and stood 
erect and graceful, in her ruffled crinolin 
Her lips curved into the gracious, charm 
ing smile of a hostess, as her eyes met the 
eyes of the stranger. “I don’t know what 
we're thinking of—standing here on the 
attic stairs!" she apologized. “Wouldn't you 
like a glass of wine, Mr. Emerson?” 

She moved away from her husband, and, 
graceful, gracious, mistress of her whit 
lared Southern home, she descended 
stairs ahead of them, past the portraits « 
her husband's ancestors. 

“Wont you take Mr. Emerson out on 
the gallery, Ollie?” Magnificently, she swept 
them past the unfurnished living-rooms. 

The two men stood waiting silently, not 
looking at each other. Down from the 
grove, the sweetness of the orange-trees 
drifted, mingled with the scents of jasmine 
and honeysuckle, and beyond the lower 
garden, the blue river lapped softly against 
the shore, swaying its burden of water- 
hyacinth. 

“I’m sorry to have been so long.” 


heavens, I thought she was a 


IKE the fragment of a dream, she ad- 

vanced through the doorway of the old 
house, her crinoline swaying gently back 
and forth, her little feet, in white satin 
slippers, treading carefully, as she balanced 
the tray. She stood, while sunlight seeped 
through the roses and showered over her 
head, gravely watching her husband fill the 
glasses from the dusty bottle. 

He took the tray from her silently, and 
his eyes and the eyes of the stranger sought 
hers, as they stood there, holding out their 
goblets of golden wine. 

“Let’s drink,” said Margery, softly, look- 
ing at Ollie with eyes as clear and un- 
clouded as the wine itself, “to—dreams- 
come-true.” 

They drank, and when as if in a ritual, 
Ollie refilled the glasses, Margery’s eyes 
brimmed with happiness at seeing him there 
—in his own house—the host. 


“Let’s drink,” said Ollie, looking at 
Margery, “to those who know how to 
dream.” 


And as they drank, the breeze carried 
through the pillars of the old porch the 
fragrance of many flowers, the silver green 
moss that dripped from the branches of the 
tall oaks stirred gently, and there was no 
longer any dream, only the living loveliness 
of reality. 
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cents 
every washday ! : 


Would you pick up pennies if they lay at your feet? 
Would you? 

Every time you use Fels-Naptha Soap in your wash- 
ing machine you can “pick up pennies” just about as 
easily. And more—you get the extra help of plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha and splendid soap combined— 
this extra washing help you get only in Fels-Naptha! 

Naptha, you know, is valued by dry cleaners for 
loosening dirt safely from delicate fabrics. 

Naptha and splendid soap, working together in 
Fels-Naptha, make clothes safely clean—more easily 
and more quickly! Because it combines plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha and splendid soap, Fels-Naptha 
gives you extra washing help you cannot get from any 
other soap, no matter what its form, color or price. 

With a saving of soap-money and clothes-money; 
with a saving of time and work—isn’t it worth while 
to use Fels-Naptha in the washing machine? 

Whether you use a washing machine or do the 
washing in tubs, you'll find that nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha! 

Get a golden bar or two from your grocer today! 


Many women dissolve Fels-Naptha in hot water, 
or chip it directly into the machine, and have rich, 
creamy suds in a jiffy. Chipping only takes about 
50 seconds, No bother. No fuss. No waste. 

Try Fels-Naptha in your.washing machine. The 
results will surprise and delight you! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR © Fels @& 
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A digestive aid 
that permits the 
stomach to digest! 





distress caused by a too-rich dinner or a 
late rarebit. There are two ways to do it. 


Many people take bicarbonate of soda or 
some preparation containing it. But this 
method is open to the great objection that 
alkalies of this class, unless the doseage is 
exactly correct, leave in the stomach an 
alkaline residue which interferes with the 
normal work of digesting food! 


Gastrogen Tablets work 
quite differently 


Then there is a second and a better way. 
Gastrogen Tablets correct acidity, but after 
the acidity is corrected they stop their work. 
In a few minutes after taking, your stomach 
will be normal—“in neutral” as it were, free 
from the alkalies which prevent the process 
of digestion. 


And in a few minutes, nature restores the 
proper balance of acidity (+s of one percent). 
With Gastrogen, digestion goes on! 


So if you are ever troubled with indigestion 
or similar distress, you will find Gastrogen 
Tablets the best way to secure the prompt 
relief you wish. Your indigestion will vanish, 
your distress will be gone. No matter how 
many Gastrogen Tablets you may eat, they 
can leave no bad after-effects. 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effec- 
tive. They combat digestive disturbances 
without retarding digestion. They are pleas- 
ant to taste. They purify the breath and 
they are very prompt in the relief they give. 


|: is easy to get momentary relief from the 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 tablets for 20c, also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you want to try them before 
you buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 Tablets. 





© Bristol-Myers, 1926 





TIME 


TO THINK 


(Continued from page 45) 


enjoyed a stipend of over two thousand 
pounds a year for spiritually guiding the 
expensive souls of his wealthy parishioners, 
and his wife Lady Sylvia had considerable 
money of her own. So they were able by 
strict economy to make both ends meet in a 
showy, earthy world. 

Mr. Valentine Porter, severe, was talk- 
ing to the butler in the narrow hall. 

“The fact is, sir, that as soon as Mr. 
Banks had left for the church, knowing that 
I should not be wanted for at least half an 
hour, I stepped out to see some of the wed- 
ding myself, having noticed a portrait of 
your bride-to-be in the paper this morning 
You can see the front of the church from 
the windows here, and I have no doubt that 
the maids were leaning out of the top- 
floor window. Perhaps that explains why 
the telephone was not answered.” 

“The rector left in the ordinary way for 
the church?” 

“Not quite the ordinary way, sir. He left 
earlier than I expected. Consequently I was 
not in the hall to give him his hat.” 

“But when Mr. Fitch came to fetch him, 
who opened the door for Mr. Fitch?” 

“Mr. Fitch has a latchkey, sir.” 

“Then no one saw him?” 

“T think not, sir. But I've told the police 
all this, sir.” 

“Quite. But now you're telling me.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And you've not seen or heard anything 
of e‘ther the rector or the curate since ?” 

“No sir.” 

“Where is Lady Sylvia?” 

“Her Ladyship has been away for some 
days, sir, on a little motor-tour.”’ 


T this moment a taxi stopped in front of 
the house, and the butler, neglecting Mr. 
Valentine Porter, rushed to open the door. 
“What's happened, Roberts?” said the rec- 
tor sharply, stepping in and snatching up a 
telegram that lay on the hall table. 

He was a ruddy, gray-haired man of fifty, 
with a countenance habituated to authorita- 
tive cheerfulness. 

“Er—this is Mr. Valentine Porter, sir,” 
replied the butler cautiously 

“Ah!” the rector greeted Val. “The bride- 
groom. Yes. I hope everything passed off 
smoothly. I hope that my curate Fitch offi- 
ciated to your satisfaction, Mr. Porter.” 

The rector then heard the truth in the 
clear, masterful, not quite inoffensive tones 
of Mr. Porter. 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed the rector, 
shocked. “How dreadful! How dreadful! 
Really, Mr. Porter, I cannot sufficiently—I 
cannot sufficiently— Be good enough to 
step this way.” And he led Mr. Porter 
to the back room on the ground floor 
The marrier and the unmarried began to 
talk, coldly, politely, with much admirable 
restraint. The mantel clock struck five 

“Do you mean to say that you haven't 
seen the newspaper posters?” 

“T have not,” said the rector. 

“Strange disappearance of a London rec- 


itor and his curate.’ ‘Hitch at a fashion- 


able wedding.’ And so on!” 

“No.” 

“Nor seen the police either?” 

“T saw the police at Leytonstone.” 

“At Leytonstone? Why Leytonstone?” 
Mr. Porter sprang deplorably from his chair. 

“Let me explain,” said the rector with 
tranquillity well maintained. “I was in this 
room at a quarter past two this afternoon 
when the telephone rang. You see the tele- 
phone.” The rector pointed. “The call was 
from the police station at Leytonstone. 
They said that my wife Lady Sylvia had had 
a very serious accident with her motor in 
the Lee Bridge Road, and that I had better 
come at once. My curate Fitch was wait- 


ing for me in the hall. I told him wh: 
had happened, and gave him instructio: 
to perform: the ceremony in my absenc 
We went out together; he put me into 
taxi; and I went off instantly to Leytor 
stone. At the police station there the 
denied all knowledge of any accident an 
assured me that they had not telephone: 
to me. I thought I must have heard th 
name wrongly on the telephone. They mad 
various inquiries by telephone, with no re 
sult. And after a fruitless search in the Le 
Bridge Road, I came back home.” 

“A hoax, then?” 

“Certainly. Here is a telegram replyin; 
to one I sent to my wife from Leytonstone 
She is safe at Winchester.” 

“But Mr. Fitch told them nothing « 
this at the church,” said Mr. Porter, quit 
ignoring the glad tidings about Lady Sy/ 
via’s safety. “When you didn’t arrive, he 
said he would fetch you himself, and sinc: 
then he’s missing.” 

“It is all most disconcerting. No doubt 
Fitch lost his head through nervousness a 
the prospect of having to conduct the cere 
mony. 

“Where does Mr. Fitch live?” 

“He has a bedroom here. You see, th: 
Church of England provides very inadequate 
ly for her curates,—very inadequately, I re 
gret to say,—and as a convenience to bot! 
of us, and to save him expense, I give hin 
a bedroom upstairs.” 

“He may be there now!” 

Mr. Banks rang the bell. But Mr. Fitc! 
was not in his bedroom, nor anywhere in the 
rectory. 

Both the rector and the still prospective 
bridegroom were philosophers and had a 
proper sense of the true relative proportions 
of things. They therefore arranged the most 
important matter first: a marriage at ten 
o'clock the next morning. The rector mas- 
terfully charged the bridegroom with all his 
excuses, sympathies and condolences to the 
bride-elect. And at last the police themselves 
discovered Mr. Banks. 

That evening Valentine took Enid to the 
dinner-dance at the Berkeley Restaurant. And 
he was very gentle and apologetic. They 
were not recognized. 

“My dearest,” he said to her, gently, 
apologetically, but passionately, “you don't 
suspect that anybody had any reason for 
trying to prevent our marriage today? Any- 
body who—er—” 

“Not so far as I'm aware, darling,” Enid 
answered placidly. “But of course you can 
never be sure. More people know me than 
I know.” 

Val thoughtfully agreed, drove her to her 
flat, and then proceeded for the third time 
that day to Scotland Yard. 


HE frustrated bridegroom had scarcely 

had time to drive away before Enid 
heard a knock at her little front door. She 
thought that Val had returned for a last kiss 
or something less valuable; but the tall form 
of Mr. George Fitch (curate of St. Agnes, 
though not now in clerical attire) stood in 
the doorway. There was a silence. 

“May I come in?” 

Another silence. 

“I suppose so.” 

Mr. Fitch went in. Enid opened another 
door, and murmured: 

“I've got another visitor, Lizzie.” 

“Oh!” came the low, startled cry of a girl 
who had been about to enter the tiny sitting- 
room in a state of undress. Then more 
composedly: “All right!” 

Lizzie was the friend and colleague with 
whom Enid shared the flat. The frustrated 
bride shut the door again. 

“Sit down, please.” 

Mr. Fitch sat down, and dropped his hat, 
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The Glorious Art 


of Being Fell 


How thousands conquered their ills — 
found again the energy of youth — 
with one fresh food 


Nor a “cure-att,” not a medicine in any sense- 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before 
meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk—or 
just plain, nibbled from the cake. For constipation espe- 
cially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three 
days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 
ing it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept.M-27,The 


Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 


‘pte cs hibit ih eS, Cb a iat Alley: 






















“MY SKIN BROKE OUT in ugly blotches. Eating ir- 
regularly caused stomach trouble. Then I became con- 
stipated. One day a friend advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I started to eat it that day. In a month’s time I was a 
new person. Every blemish had vanished from my skin. 
My eyes sparkled. My appetite was excellent. All as the 
result of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Eruet Parricx, Boston, Mass. 


RIGHT 
“AN ATHLETE and former physical director of the 
Cincinnati Gymnasium, during the war I served as direc- 
tor of an aniline dye plant. When I returned to my old 
active work, I was not fit; I suffered from an acid stomach. 
Then I discovered Fleischmann’s Yeast. I no longer suf- 


fer from acidity of the stomach . . . And I enthusias- 
tically recommend Yeast to the men who come to me to 
be kept fit.” Frank Muixts, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“AFTER A WINTER spent in the constant social activities 
of New York, I found myself in a seriously run-down condi- 
tion. I was nervous and irritable. Dinners, dances, the theatre 
were a drudgery. I was completely worn out. A friend notic- 
ing my condition advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. I began by 
eating three cakes a day, one before each meal. To my sur- 
prise, I soon felt noticeably better. My condition steadily 
improved. Now, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast, I can dance 
all night and still feel fine the 
next day.” 
NATHALIE TRAVERS, 


New York City 









THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. You 
will find many delicious ways of eating 
Yeast: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—with a little salt or just 
plain, nibbled from the cake. Eat two 
or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals. 
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“Never change it,” 
cautions satisfied 
pipe-smoker 





which Enid picked up. Mr. Fitch, though 
he entirely lacked the traditional curate’s ac- 
cent, had a considerable flow of words, and 
he was soon in full spate. 

“Yes,” he said, after a few preliminaries 
“At first it was deliberate on my part. I 
did arrange for Mr. Banks to be called away 
urgently to Leytonstone—on false pretenses. 
Then I repented. In fact, I was in a des- 
perate state of funk because of what I'd 
done, and I determined that, after all, I 
must perform the ceremony myself. But 


| when I saw you and that man—” 


Apparently, Mr. Kirkland is unfamiliar 
with certain rules of the Edgeworth 
Club. 

One by-law adopted unanimously years 
ago—and never amended—is as follows: 
“The quality and flavor of Edgeworth 
tobacco shall never be changed.” 

However, we feel certain that after | 
reading Mr. Kirkland’s interesting letter 
the Club will elect him promptly to mem- 
bership, as he requests. 





McKeesport, Penna 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Gentlemen 

A cheap watch will lie to us continually 

about the very stuff life is made of, and 

poor tobacco will steal what is left of it 
It requires more time to upset our ideas 

about things than it does to adopt the 





idea in the first place. This is especially 
true in regard to smoking tobacco | 
It is, however, a reasonable argument | 


that one will never get more out of a pipe 
than is put into it. I settled that argu 
ment long ago by adopting Edgeworth 
Edgeworth is exactly right, so I caution 
you by the great cornpipe, never attempt 
to change it in any sense, for I believe I 
would detect it I have a certain regard 
for my pipe, which I do not care to abuse 
Very sincerely yours, 

A. H. Kirkland 
P. S.—Will you take my name into the 
next Edgeworth meeting ? 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never changes 
in quality. 

Write your 
name and address 
to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 8PS. 21st 
Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name and address of your 
tobacco dealer, too, if you care to add 
them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 













To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 

{ On your radio—tune in on WRVA, } 





Richmond, Va—the Edgeworth sta- 


tion. Wave length 256 meters. | 





“What man?” 
“Mr. Porter.” 
“If you meant Mr. Porter, why not have 


| said Mr. Porter?” 


“Sorry. When I saw you and Mr. Porter 
standing together at the altar-rail, I knew 
that I could never bring myself to marry 
you to him. Never! I simply couldn't do it. 
And so I ran away. I've been in the parks 
most of the afternoon and evening, wonder- 
ing what I ought to do. I decided that I 
ought to come to you. So I hung about 
here until Mr. Porter had brought you home 
and gone again.” 

“I was sure all the time that you were 
at the bottom of it all. I must say you 
make it sound very ordinary. I expect you 
think you've done nothing to be ashamed 
of.” 

Sarcasm was in her tone, and a troubled 
fire in her eyes. This was not the placid, 
lovely girl that Val Porter knew, but a 
passionate, feverish, lovely creature apparent- 
ly capable of fearful deeds. She looked mag- 
nificent in the plain and simple dinner-frock 
which had been in her bag for use that eve- 
ning in a hotel. Her main trunks were 
awaiting further events at Victoria Station. 

“No. Nothing.” 

“And why did you do it?” 

“I did it because I wanted to give you 
time to think.” 

“Think what ?” 

“Think about what you're letting your- 
self in for. You don't love Mr. Porter. He 
loves you, in his way, tremendously, no 
doubt. But you don't love him.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“From the way you stood and looked at 
him, now and then, in church. He’s dazzled 
you with jewels and presents and things, 
and flattery and adoration. He’s swept you 
clean off your feet. And you're marrying 
him for money. You have beauty and you're 
selling it to him—no doubt at a very high 
price. It’s a commercial transaction: that’s 
what it is. I wanted you to realize this.” 

“Very kind, I'm sure,” said Enid, with 
voice shaking. “And why are you so inter- 
ested in my private affairs?” 

“Well, I knew your father and mother. 
I've known you ever since you went to 
school, and you're perfectly aware that I've 
always been very interested in your private 
affairs. Otherwise how did you guess just 
now that I was ‘at the bottom of it all?’” 

“IT must say I think you're very imper- 
tinent, Mr. Fitch. And what’s more, you're 
quite wrong about Val. I do love Val—very 
much; and that’s the only reason I’m marry- 
ing him.” 

“That,” said Mr. Fitch, “is a lie. I know 
it’s a lie, and you know it’s a lie. You do 
not loye Mr. Porter. A _ girl like you 
couldn't.” 

Tears—whether of rage or of fear—glit- 
tered in Enid’s great eyes. Her mouth 
worked, but nothing articulate issued from 
her lips. 

Mr. Fitch continued: 

“You'll soon be unhappy. In the end 
you'll be very unhappy. You're going ex- 
actly the way to ruin your life, all because 
you can’t resist the temptation of luxury 
and the lure of being idolized by a hand- 
some man.” 

“And so you think it would be better 
for me to keep on at Karkeek’s and work 
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ten and sometimes twelve hours a day in 
the season, and be always soothing and flat 
tering, and kow-towing to women better off 
than I am and not half so good-looking, in 
a stuffy shop and trying-on rooms, and all 
for a miserable salary, and walk with girls 
in parks on Sundays, and get old and dried 
up instead of being the mistress of a beauti 
ful house and wearing lovely frocks and 
jewelry and driving about in a motor, and 
going to restaurants and theaters and balls 
and being adored by a man who thinks all 
the time of nothing but me. That’s what 
you think, is it?” demanded Enid, taking no 
notice whatever of the curate’s assertion that 
she was a liar. 

“Yes, IL do,’ Mr. Fitch replied boldly. “I 
mean I think anything would be better than 
marrying a man you don't really care for 
and couldn't care for. But I see no reason 
why not marrying him should mean that 
you'd be compelled to do all the unpleasant 
things you've just mentioned. For instance 
walking about in parks on Sundays with 
only girls. You might walk about in parks 
with me, for instance.” 

“Why!” she ironically protested. “Sun 
day’s your busy day.” 

“It wont be in future,” he said. “I shall 
have to leave the Church. Mr. Banks wil! 
dismiss me, of course, and I sha'‘n't get 
another curacy. And I'm rather glad about 
that, because I ought never to have gone 
into the Church. The Church isn’t my line 

“And what is your line, may I inquire?” 
asked Enid, a bit acidly. 

“You're my line,” said the curate. “And 
you're a million times too glorious for a 
curate’s wife.” 

“What?” Enid cried. “Me—your line!” 

“Yes,” Mr. Fitch courageously insisted 
“You—my line! If curates got salaries ot 
ten thousand a year and drove about their 
business in automobiles, I should have mar 
ried you some years ago. So far as I'm 
concerned, what's put you off is not me but 
my being a curate with an income of four- 
pence halfpenny per annum. Indeed, you 
rather like me, and if your head had given 
your heart only half a chance, you'd have 
liked me very much. Even now you think 
I'm good-looking and have charm. I don't 
say that I'm good-looking and have charm; 
all I say is that you think I have.” 


ISS LEDBURN stood up flaming, and 

in her speechless wrath she was a mar- 
velous sight—a sight, however, which Mr 
Val Porter, accustomed to placidity, would 
scarcely have recognized. She still could 
not speak, and so she gave a loud, pas- 
sionate scream, which must have been heard 
in the flat below, the flat above, and at 
least four other adjacent flats. On the part 
of a woman whose success in life had de- 
pended so much upon self-control and per- 
fect tact, it was a surprising exhibition. Mr. 
Fitch was at a loss; for he had unloosed 
mysterious forces which he could not direct 
The next moment the door of the bedroom 
flew open, and there appeared Enid’s friend 
Lizzie, well and resplendently covered in a 
negligee which formed part of Enid’s trous- 
seau and had been intended for the delec- 
tation of Mr. Val Porter. Lizzie’s hair was 
not “down” because it was shingled—proof 
of the practical value of shingling in the 
supreme crisis of existence. Lizzie was a 
fair and plain, undistinguished girl,—her 
interests and those of Enid did not clash,— 
and her arrival set off to still greater ad- 
vantage the distinction and the dark beauty 
of her companion. 

Enid glanced at Lizzie and then sank back 
into her chair and sobbed. 

Lizzie did not quite know what to do 
or say. 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Fitch. “My 
name is Fitch, and I’m an old friend of Miss 
Ledburn’s.” 

Lizzie stooped and put an arm round 
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=] SK a dozen persons to tell you 
| what they know about insulin 
and you will get some sur- 
prising and contradictory an- 
swers. The truth is this: Insulin is not 
a cure for diabetes, but it is helping to 
prolong and gladden lives. 





To children, especially, insulin has been 
a wonderful blessing. Before its discovery 
the development of diabetes in a child 
meant almost certain and early death. 


When Insulin should be used 


Men and women usually have a milder 
form of diabetes than children. In many 
adult cases it is possible, through diet 
alone, to keep the disease under control. 
Today the foremost physicians advise 
that insulin be used immediately in severe 
cases, or before surgical operations upon 
a diabetic, or where the amount of 
physical work done by the diabetic makes 
a more liberal diet necessary for comfort. 


Until nine years ago, insulin was not 
even a word in our language. So new is 
this great discovery that it is not safe to 
make sweeping promises of what it will 
do, although it has been known to do the 


seemingly impossible. It has brought 
men, women and children back from the 
very brink of death. Because insulin is 
so powerful it should be used cautiously 
and only under the direction of the best 
physician obtainable. 


One Million Diabetics 


It is estimated that there are one million 
persons in the United States who have 
diabetes. No time should be lost in pro- 
viding insulin treatments for those who 
need them. Happily, the cost is not pro 
hibitive. 

In normal health the body makes its own 
insulin. It is a secretion of the pancreas, 
the digestive gland located just below the 
stomach. Insulin enables the body to use 
the sugars and starches (carbohydrates) 
that we eat. When, through disease of 
the pancreas, the body is no longer able 
to create its own insulin, diabetes fol- 
lows. The body cannot then utilize 
sugars and starches. The first thing to 
do is to curtail the amount of carbohy- 
drates in the diet and, when necessary, 
use insulin derived from outside sources. 


Diabetes may be caused by an infection of 
the pancreas as the result of disease in 
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During the past 25 years diab 


menace that physicians and scientists have worked to this 


unceasingly to fight its advance. 
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Find Out- 


“Your daddy won’t listen to me. But 
he will do anything for you. If you 
will send for the book that tells what 
the big doctors have found out he 
will read it. Let’s write for it now.” 


some part of the body; it may be that 
overeating or some other cause has 
brought about the disease. The great 
mass of evidence points to the indul- 
gences of modern life—too much food 
and too little physical exertion—as being 
the main factors in producing diabetes. 


Diabetes is an insidious disease. Usually 
in its early stages it gives practically no 
warning; but even then, its presence can 
be detected by the chemical tests of a 
thorough health examination. 


Diet plus Insulin 


Occasionally a patient, un- - 
der insulin treatment, feels + 
so much better that he is 
tempted to abandon his 


diet and eat everything AMAT yy, 

he wants. But when he :\, % 
does he is likely tosuffer 3% j- 3 
a relapse and die. Then & bo 
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Enid’s lovely neck, and Enid continued to 
shake herself with sobs. 

“What is it, darling? 
mured Lizzie 

““He’s—he’s—” More sobs. 

“I think you'd better go,” said Lizzie 
wisely to Mr. Fitch. “I don’t know what 
you've been doing to Miss Ledburn, but 
you'd best beat it, and quick.’ 

“I shall not beat it,” replied Mr. Fitch, 
“until I have finished my chat with Miss 
Ledburn.” 

“*Chat!’” repeated Lizzie scornfully. “If 
you call this sort of thing ‘chatting’. 

Will you go, or not?” 

“Not!” 

“Then you're no gentieman,” said Lizzie 
with conviction and brutality. “Any gen- 
tleman who wont leave a lady's flat when 
he’s asked to, is a cad, and that’s all there is 
to it.” 

Enid sat up suddenly, ceasing to sob. 

“He isn’t a cad,” she dissented vehemently, 
freeing herself from Lizzie’s arm 

Lizzie also straightened herself. She looked 
around, and a new, comprehending expression 
came into her eyes. 

“My mistake!” she snapped, sniffing. 
“Seems to me I'm one too many here.” 

And she marched back into the bedroom 
and banged the door. An intense silence fol- 
lowed 

The two enemies, the injurer and the in 
jured, were again alone together in the small, 
neat, feminine room. Both were breathing 
hard. Enid wiped her wondrous eyes 

“What else do you want to say?” she 
grievously inquired 

“Nothing, really,’ Mr. Fitch confessed. 
“I've told you all I had to tell you. I may 
perhaps add that I've done you no harm. 
I've not compromised you, or interfered with 
your new plans. You can be married to your 
Mr. Porter tomorrow morning just the same. 
And I hope you'll be happy. I mean it, hon- 
estly. But I had to give you time to think. 
I had to warn you. I'll go.” 


What is it?” mur- 


TWO 


FLIGHTS 
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“Well,” said Enid, calm now, “you had 
better get away. You'll have the police 
after you.” 

“Why shall I have the police after me? 
I've done nothing that’s against the law 
and I can look any policeman in the fac: 
Good-by. And I'm sorry.” He did not 
hold out his hand. 

“What are you thinking of doing for a 
living ?” 

“What's that got to do with you, please? 

“Nothing. Only you seem to have ruined 
yourself by this day’s work.” 

Mr. Fiich laughed easily. 

“Not a bit of it!” said he. “I can make 
a living somehow. There’s more than on 
string to my bow. And I don't mind say 
ing that if I'd been given the chance, I could 
make a living for you too.” 

“IT don't want anyone to make a living 
for me,’ said Enid with independence. “I 
can make my own, always have. And if I 
tried, I dare say I could make your living 
too. That would put the shoe on the other 
foot, wouldn't it?” 

“Enid!” 

“I'm afraid of you.” 

“Why ?” 

“A man who'd do what you've done to- 
day would stop at nothing!’ 

“Enid!” 

Mr. Fitch began to stroll toward her 
round the table which separated them. 


HE verger of St. Agnes lost his tips 

The floral decoration of the church was 
wasted. The Reverend Johns Marjoribank 
Banks had to seek another curate. Karkeek’s 
welcomed back its unique Miss Ledburn. Mr 
Valentine Porter was badly, even scurvily, 
treated. He had committed no crime, except 
that of being wealthy, generous and furiously 
in love. And yet he was humiliated and 
robbed of an unparalleled treasure, and no- 
body felt very sorry for him. The world is 
unfair. However, he got all the presents 
back—including the car. 


U P 


(Continued from page 41) 


“You don’t mean Tom Bayne’s family? 
Don't tell me you're going there!” 
The ice, he saw, was very thick. 

“I drop in once in a_ while. 
pretty lonely.” 

“Well, they should be,” Mrs. Willoughby- 
Jones had snapped. “If I hadn't happened 
to have overdrawn my account just then 
I'd have lost a lot. And most people did. 
Where is the money? Have they got it?” 

“If they have they’re not spending it,” 
said Mr. Brooks. “And the girl's rather 
nice, you know.” 

Mrs. Willoughby-Jones eyed him shrewdly. 

“It wont do, Furney,” she said. “You've 
got your people to consider, and your 
friends. You can’t raise the dead, and Annie 
Bayne is socially dead. Has been for ten 
years.” 

She was curious about them, however. 
There was a move on, she hed heard, to get 
Tom Bayne out of the penitentiary. “His 
kidneys have gone wrong, or something.” 
She was opposed to it herself. They had 
spent a lot, the Baynes, but she never had 
believed they had spent it all. He prob- 
ably had a good bit tucked away some- 
where. 

“How do they live?” she asked. “I know 
the Parkers help them, but it isn’t much.” 

“They live like ladies. Of course, the 
house is getting shabby, but they keep a 


They're 


| servant.” 


“And three women there! I wonder if 
Sam knows that.” 

He saw it was no good, and for a few 
days he stayed away from Holly. He was 
not ready to pay the price for her. But it 
was no use; before long he was back again. 


Those few days, however, were trying ones 
at Ninety-one Kelsey Street. Each after- 
noon Holly’s mother made her dress, and 
small cakes from Simmons, the grocer, were 
brought in; each afternoon the three ladies 
foregathered in the drawing-room, and drank 
their tea, and Margaret hemmed her eternal 
napkins, holding her work close to her eyes 

At six o'clock or so Mrs. Bayne would 
sigh and, having glanced out through the 
curtains, go up to her bedroom, and Holly 
would clear away 

She began to wonder which was worse, to 
have Furness come or not. 

“Why don’t you send Furness a note?” 
Mrs. Bayne asked one day. Holly’s color 
rose. 

“IT can't coax him back, Mother. Why 
should he come, anyhow? I never have 
anything to say to him.” 

“You have plenty to say when he’s not 
around.” 

Holly’s quiet world seemed to have been 
violently upset. Even Margaret was queer; 
she spent more time at the store than she 
used to, and alternated between a sort of 
secret happiness and long periods of despair, 
both apparently causeless. The only cheer- 
ful normal person in the house was the 
lodger. 

She seldom saw him, but he made his 
presence felt in the house from the first. 
He whistled a great deal in his room—maybe 
to keep his courage up, for the bond busi- 
ness was not particularly good—and some- 
times on the stairs, until the atmosphere of 
terrible good breeding over the place caught 
him about halfway up or down, and he 
stopped. 
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Now and then through an opened door 
he saw the tea-table in the drawing-room, 
but he was never asked in for tea again. 
The three ladies would be sitting there, Mrs. 
Bayne erect and Aunt Margaret sewing at 
her “fancy work,” and the girl would be 
lying back in a big chair with her eyes shut. 

There would be a genteel little trickle of 
conversation going on, but the girl did not 
seem to talk, If one of them saw him she 
would bow politely, but that was all. So 
far as sociability went he might as well have 
been cast away on an island. Better. There 
would have been no girl there. 

As a matter of fact, he got to worrying 
about the girl. She was so lovely, and so 
useless. And anybody could see with half 
an eye that they were just two jumps ahead 
of poverty for all their airs. Why the 


| devil didn’t she go out and get an honest 


job of work? She looked as if she had 
brains. Or marry the thin fellow who hung 
around? 

Once indeed he took his courage in his 
hands and stopped at the drawing-room 
door. They had not heard him come in, 
and he saw at once that he had chosen an 
inopportune moment; the aunt was walking 
up and down the floor, looking flushed, and 


| the girl had picked up the sewing and was 


you to use, click open, | 
snap shut; and they’re | 


being useful for once. Mrs. Bayne was 
rigid and upright in her chair. 


Just as he got to the door the aunt was 


| speaking: 


\2 QD The Baer & Wilde Co. | 


“I've done the best I know how. I've 
And now 
when I suggest a_ perfectly reasonable 
thing—” 

He moved away hurriedly, but the con- 
versation followed him up the stairs. 

“T have simply said, not in my house.” 

“Then where? On a park bench, I sup- 
pose !” 

“Don't be vulgar, Margaret,” said Mrs. 
Bayne coldly. 

Later on, when peace seemed to be re- 


| stored, he went down again with his belated 


| invitation to the movies, but 


Mrs. Bayne 
declined. 

“We never go,” she said. 
much.” 

He felt a strong inclination to slam the 
front door as he went out, but he did not. 
He had seen Holly's face, and perhaps for 
the first time he had an irkling of what her 
life might be. 


“Thank you so 


Chapter Four 


E disapproved of them all, but the house- 
hold began to interest him considerably. 


| After all, a man cannot live in a family 





WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? As in everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 
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without establishing some sort of tangential 
relationship. And not only were they mys- 
terious; he fancied they were in trouble. 
He began, too, to be conscious that the girl 


| was not the idler he had thought her. 


He never saw a servant about, nor did he 
ever see any evidence that any of them 
labored, save Margaret. But before he got 
downstairs in the morning the hall and 
steps had already been cleaned for the day. 
Somebody rose very early, and he thought 
he knew who it was. 

One afternoon he came home to find 
Brooks’ car at the curb, and laughter and 
cheerful talk in the drawing-room. The 
tone of the house lifted after that, and as 
he was no fool he connected the two, not 
without bitterness. 

Then, an evening or so later on, he came 
home rather late to find Margaret in the 
vestibule, looking cold and exceedingly un- 
happy. 

“I've been ringing,” she said, “but I sup- 
pose they are asleep and don’t hear.” She 
remembered then that Warrington, like Mr. 
Brooks, was Supposed to believe in a Hilda, 
and added something vague about servants 
in general. He admitted her, and she 
scuttled in and up the stairs before he saw 
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her face, but he had an idea that she had 
been crying. 

He began to feel that he was, in a small 
way, sitting on a volcano, and about as 
helpless as though he had been. 

“Hang it all,’ he reflected as he wound 
his watch that night, “if it wasn't for their 
sickening pride a man could do something! 

Up to that time his conversation with 
them had been strictly of the yea, yea, and 
nay, nay order. So far as he had seemed 
to impress himself on their lives he might 
far better have been a stray dog they had 
taken in. As a matter of fact, he was al- 
most exactly that, he reflected. It was a 
watch dog they had wanted. 


UT Holly’s problem was becoming fairly 

clear to him. If it had not been, a con 
versation he overheard through Margaret’ 
transom one night would have enlightened 
him. He was in his big chair by the empty 
hearth, reading, when Mrs. Bayne came up 
and into Margaret's room. 

He had never seen her do that before 
His room was cold and he had left the door 
open; such heat as there was seemed to 
come up the staircase well. So he heard 
some things that set him to thinking. 

At first Mrs. Bayne’s voice was low, but 
it rose gradually. 

“I've had disgrace enough,” was the first 
he heard. “Any more will kill me.” 

“That depends on what you call disgrace. 
You don’t think it’s disgraceful to try to 
marry Holly to that popinjay. I do.” 

“I’m warning you. If you do it, I’m 
through, Margaret. And Holly’s through 


too. Have you thought of that? Do you 
suppose Furness Brooks would stand for 
that?” Her voice softened. “It’s her only 


chance, Margaret.” 

He closed his door then, feeling as un- 
comfortable as though he had been willfully 
listening; and after he had undressed and 
put out his lights, he stood by his window 
thinking things over. Damn the house, any- 
how! All he had asked of it was peace and 
a roof, and all he was getting was the roof. 
He stood, tall and broad in his pajamas, 
and stretched out his arms to their full 
muscular length. He was ready to crush a 
mountain, and all he had were the molehills 
of quarrelsome women. 

But he lay awake for a long time, won- 
dering how Margaret proposed to disgrace 
the family. 

Time went on. He came and went; he 
began to nod to Mrs. McCook, sweeping 
the pavement across the street ; now and then 
he bought some apples at Simmons’ grocery 
and carried them home in a paper bag; and 
sometimes he walked to the car with Mr. 
Williamson, the life-insurance agent in 
Eighty-seven. He was a part of the street 
more than of the house he lived in, at that 
time. 

If he felt an increasing resentment at the 
sight of Furness Brooks’ car as he turned 
the corner on his way home, he kept it to 
himself. There was perhaps less spring in 
his step those days as he walked along, but 
that was all. 

He recognized that of the three women in 
the house, occupied with their mysterious 
troubles, Mrs. Bayne showed the least strain. 
Holly seemed thinner, and Margaret was al- 
most always in her room now. When he 
saw her, she startled him; she was gaunt and 
hollow-eyed, and there was a set look of 
despair on her face. 

One day he was shocked, passing Mrs. 
Bayne’s door, to hear Holly say: 

“But why? Why? You—you aren't 
omnipotent, Mother. You're not—God!” 

“Oh, Holly!” Mrs. Bayne wailed. And 
then a loose step on the staircase had 
creaked, and there was a sort of stricken si- 
lence. Margaret’s door had been closed 
when he reached the top floor. 

He slept badly that night, and at two 
o'clock he roused with a start and sat up 
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“POSITIVE AGITATION 


Here it is: the greatest advance yet made in 
home cleaning science; a perfected principle 
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in bed. There was a faint odor of escaping 
gas in his room. He got up and went out 
into the hall; it was stronger there, and 
suddenly he thought of Margaret across the 
hall. Of course it was silly, but there it 
was. 

He knocked at her door, and receiving no 
answer, he opened it. It was dark, and 
there was no odor of gas at all, so he quietly 
closed it and went downstairs. 

As he went, the gas was stronger; it was 
quite thick in the lower hall, as if it came 
from the kitchen. To save his life he 
couldn't find a light switch. He had been 
in the house three months, but beyond his 
first visit, he had been politely restricted to 
the hall and the two flights of stairs to his 
room, so that he had to guess his way to 
the rear. Of course he didn't dare to strike 
a match. 

He bumped into the dining-room table, 
found the swinging door into the pantry, 
and another door which should have opened 
into the kitchen. But it did not, for it was 
locked from the other side 

That scared him. He got back into the 
hall and tried another door there which he 
had just remembered, but it was locked too, 
and whatever he may have thought before, 
he knew now that sheer stark tragedy was 
on the other side. Somebody was locked 
in there—deliberately locked in. 

Afterward he had no very clear memory 
of what happened. He ran _ out the 
front door and along the narrow side entry 
to the kitchen door, but it was locked too. 
However, there was a window, and he broke 
the glass. Gas came pouring out at once, 
but he took a long breath, opened the catch 
and raised it, and crawled in. He fell over 
something almost immediately. 

All this, you see, in the dark. He 
hadn't an idea who it was, except that he 
was fairly sure it wasn’t Mrs. Bayne. All 
the time he was opening the doors and 
letting the air in, he was feeling pretty sick, 
for a horrible fear was eating him. He 
thought it might be Holly. 

But it wasn’t Holly. It was Margaret, 
neatly stretched out on the worn linoleum, 
with all the burners of the gas range open 
and a cushion from “Hilda’s” rocking chair 
under her head. She had put on her one 
ood pair of silk stockings and her beaded 
slippers, and had evidently intended to die 
like a lady. Her left hand was tightly 
clenched. 

However, she was not dead. 


Chapter Five 

\ ARGARET was ill for some time. No- 
4 body explained anything to him, but 
now and then he met Holly on the stairs 
with her tray, and there was a queer, absent 
look in her eyes. Once he met her in the 
lower hall and carried the heavy tray for 
her; she followed docilely enough, and when 
he gave it to her at the top, he said: 

“That's too heavy for you. Why not let 
Hilda carry it?” 

But she only said: “Thanks very much.” 
And added, as if it were forced out of her: 
“You are very kind, always.” 

From the night he had broken his way 
into the kitchen and thought it might be 
Holly, he had never fooled himself at all. 
He was in love with her, ridiculously, sicken- 
ingly. He was in love with her. He did 
not even approve of her, except now and 
then; he thought she was idle and inbred. 
He compared her with his mother and sis- 
ters back in Elkhart, Indiana, and he knew 
she was all wrong. But there it was. He 
thought about her at night, sitting in his 
chair, and got up and stamped off to bed, 
as if he would crush the wretched thing 
under his feet, only to waken up and think 
about her again. 

“The sooner she marries Brooks, the bet- 


ter,” he told himself. “This isn't sane. I’m 
not sane. I’m not getting enough exercise.” 

He took to going to the Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium after office hours. He would 
come home after that, to put on a clean 
collar and get ready to go out for his eve- 


ning meal, at the Sign of the Red Rose 
around the corner. But if he left his door 
open, he often heard Margaret and Mrs 


Bayne coming up, and knew that they had 
left Holly alone with Furness Brooks. 

One evening he accidentally knocked Mr. 
Brooks’ hat off the table and put his foot 
on it, and went out somewhat cheered, but 
feeling slightly silly. And on that very night 
he took the second step which was to in- 
volve him so hopelessly later on. The first, 
of course, was the day he took the room. 


E went out of the house in rather an 

unpleasant humor, as has been indicated, 
and at the small brick-paved side passage 
that had once had a sign on it, “Trades- 
men’s Entrance,’ somebody was standing 
Even in the light of the street lamp, which 
made a sort of polished shield on the shin- 
ing pavement below it and left the regions 
outside of it entirely dark, he did not at 
first recognize Margaret. 

She had a shawl over her head, and her 
face looked white and strained 

“Mr. Warrington,” she said, in a_half- 
whisper. 

He stopped, of course, and then he knew 
her. “You oughtn't to be out here, you 
know,” he told her. “It’s cold tonight.” 

She said something about only being there 
for a minute, and then stepped out onto the 
paving and looked up at Mrs. Bayne’s win- 
dows. They were lighted, and she seemed 
relieved. 

“IT wonder—” she began. “I hate so to 
bother you, but I can't get out, and there 
is something I ought to do. Want to do.” 
she corrected herself. “I was to meet some- 
body tonight. A man. A friend.’ She was 
breathless. She put a hand to her flat chest, 
and as if the very words were treasonable, 
looked up at the windows once more. 

“And you're not able to? Is that it?” 

“I’m not very strong yet, and besides—” 

“Where were you to meet him?” 

She told him, still in the hushed breath- 
less voice. 

“I don’t know what you'll think of me,” 
she finished. “My sister doesn’t like him— 
doesn’t approve of him, rather. But it’s all 
right. It’s really all right.” 

“Why, of course it’s all right. Why 
shouldn't you have a friend if you want 
one? It’s your life, you know. You've got 
to live it.” 

It struck him later on that that was hardly 
a tactful speech, considering how nearly she 
had come not to living it at all. But she 
did not seem to mind it. She gave his arm 
a furtive touch, and a moment later she had 
disappeared_into the passage again. 

He went on, pondering the situation. So 
Margaret had a lover, after all! Queer! 
You never could tell whom the thing would 
strike. Looking at her, he’d have said— 

So that was why he had found her in the 
kitchen, almost lifeless! Her one chance, 
perhaps, and her sister would not let her 
take it. Well, he was for her; for her and 
the Mr. Cox who was to meet her outside 
the Palace picture-house that night. Not a 
young man, she had described him; he was 
to have iron-gray hair and probably a soft 
gray hat, but maybe a cap. Sometimes he 
wore a cap; it was less trouble in the 
movies. And he would be walking about, 
waiting. 

He thought a great deal about the affair 
as he ate his dinner. He did not know a 
great deal about love, but somehow he had 
always thought of it as concerning only the 
young. Apparently he had been wrong. It 
went on and on. One might have the dam- 
nable pain at any age. There was no im- 
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munity. Maybe you fought your way out 
of one torture only to meet up with an- 
other later on. 

He felt very low in his mind, and even 
reflecting on Furness Brooks’ hat no longer 
comforted him. 

He found Mr. Cox without any troubk 
He was a commonplace-looking little man 
and the commonplaceness was not decreased 
by the fact that that night he wore the cap 
As the vessel of a romantic and clandestine 
passion he was disappointing, but there wa 
a sort of belligerent honesty about his face 
that Warrington approved of. 

“Your name Cox?” he asked. 

Mr. Cox wheeled. “Yes. I guess you've 
got the advantage of me.” 

“You don’t know me. I have a message 
for you. Let’s get out of this crowd.” 

Outside on the pavement Mr. Cox fell into 
step beside him. He strode along, stretch 
ing himself to keep up with Warrington’s 
longer strides, for never, under ordinary 
circumstances, would he allow another man 
to outstep him. That was written all over 
him. 

Outside of a jeweler’s window down the 
street they paused, and Warrington conveyed 
his message. 

“She’s been sick?” said Mr. Cox anx- 
iously. “Why didn’t she send me word be- 
fore this?” 

“I rather gathered that it isn’t easy to 
get word to you.” 

“Easy! I'll tell the World it isn't easy. 
How is she now?” 

“She’s better. She says next week will 
be all right. Look here, Mr. Cox, why don't 
you get her out of there?” 


“Get her out? Don't you suppose I 
would if I could? Haven't I tried for over 
a year?” 


“Then get her,” said Warrington briefly. 

Mr. Cox peered up at him, anxiety writ- 
ten clearly on his face. “Why do you say 
that?” he demanded. “Not that it’s any of 
your damned business, but if you know any- 
thing, you'd better tell me.” 

His manner was truculent, his voice raised. 


ARRINGTON told him. He had all 
the average man’s objection to inter- 
fering in the affairs of other people, but -the 
picture of Aunt Margaret on the kitchen 
floor rose in his mind and cut off all other 


thoughts. She wasn’t going to try that 
again, not if he could help it. 
But he had not counted on Mr. Cox. Mr. 


Cox went berserk; he strode up and down 
the pavement, angrily talking and finally 
fairly shouting. Passers-by looked at him 
wonderingly ; some dodged past, and others 
moved slowly, smiling. He was temporarily 
quite mad. 

Warrington felt ridiculous—ridiculous and 
angry. He tried leading Mr. Cox away by 
the arm, but he would not be led. And 
finally a policeman wandered up, listened a 
moment and then touched Mr. Cox on the 
arm. 

“Better go around the corner and talk 
about your troubles,” *. said. 

It is doubtful if Mr. Cox even heard what 
he said. He came to himself, saw the hand 
on his arm, and stiffened. 

“Take your hand off me,” he yelled. 

The policeman’s smile died. He held on. 

“Then behave yourself,” he said. 

Suddenly Mr. Cox hauled off and hit him, 
and was promptly placed under arrest! 

At the station-house later they only repri- 
manded him and let him go, a crushed and 
terribly humiliated little man; but his name 
was on the blotter, and so was Warrington’s, 
for that matter. He walked out into the 
street, no longer attempting to keep pace 
with the taller man, not even talking. 

He stopped at the corner, however, and 
made a sort of apology. 

“First time in my life that’s happened to 
me,” he said. “Sorry I got you into it 

















\¢ hen it’s evening — 


and your little home resounds with the 
joys of hospitality—when it suddenly 
seems that no other happiness compares 


with receiving and welcoming friends 





—have a Camel! 


WHEN friends come in. 
And you are busy making 
them know their welcome. 
When friendship and hos- 
pitality are the brightest 
joys in all the world—have 
a Camel! 

For no other good thing 
is so widely shared. Camels 
make every true friendship 
truer. There never was a 
cigarette made that put as 
much pleasure into smoking 
and giving smoking plea- 
sure to others as Camels. 
Camels never tire the taste 
or leave a cigaretty after- 
taste. Millions of experi- 
enced smokers just wouldn’t 
buy or offer to others any 
other cigarette but Camels. 

So, this night when friends 
come in to share the warmth 
of your fire and your friend- 
ship—taste then the smoke 
that is friendly to millions. 
You may know you are 
smoking and serving the 
world’s finest cigarette. 

Have a Camel! 





Our highest wish, if you 


No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the f 
do not yet know Camel 


choicest Turkish and domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the 

triumph of expert blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the 

finest, made especially in France. Into this one brand of cigarettes 

go all of the experience, all of the skill of the largest tobacco organi- 
zation in the world. 


quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you to 
compare Camels with 
any cigarette made at 
any price. 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 
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This is the logical time to have a new heating 
system installed. Consult your contractor. Write for 
a free copy of our illustrated booklet, “A Modern 
House Warming.” Determine now that next winter 
you will have June comfort on every zero morning. 
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I guess I was excited.” He hesitated. “I'll 
be thankful if you don't tell Margaret. 
She'd feel responsible, seeing that it was—” 
His voice trailed off. He stood for a sec- 
ond, uncertainly. “I’m going to get her out 
of that hell-hole,” he said thickly, and 
turned abruptly, disappearing down a side- 
street. 

So Warrington was not as surprised as he 
might have been to come home a few days 
later and find an expressman taking out a 
trunk, and in the lower hall Aunt Margaret, 
gloved and hatted, and with a spot of color 
in her thin cheeks. Holly was with her, 
but Mrs. Bayne was not in sight. 

Not leaving us, are you?” Warrington 
asked. 

“Tll be coming back again,” 
“At least I hope—” 

Suddenly her chin quivered; she gave a 
quick glance at the staircase, which remained 
obstinately empty; then she wrung his hand, 
coughed, and went out onto the doorstep, 
to turn there to Holly. 

“Tell your mother I said good-by.” 

I will. And remember, just be happy, 
Aunt Margaret.” 

“I'd be a good bit happier if you—” 

‘Oh, that’s all right,” said Holly hastily. 
“You'd better hurry.” 

Margaret walked away, and the express- 
man drove off. Holly stood on the door- 
step with a queer breathless look on her 
face; then she turned and went quietly into 
the house. 

Warrington thought about that a great 
deal. The old house was quieter and more 
depressing than ever; indeed, for a week or 
so there was no tea-table laid in the draw- 
ing-room, and Mrs. Bayne had her meals in 
her bedroom. Holly was carrying trays once 
more. 

“Nothing seriously wrong, I hope?” he 
asked her one day, finding her stopped half- 
way for breath. He had time to look at the 
tray. It contained a sizable meal. 

“No,” she said briefly. “Nothing seri- 
ous.” She refused his offer of assistance, 
but it is rather a pity that he did not look 
back as he went on up. She was staring 
after him, at his broad shoulders, his air of 
solid aependability, with something of the 
same look with which she had followed 
Aunt Margaret that last day. But he went 
on. 

Later he heard the door-bell, and Furness 
Brooks’ high, slightly affected voice in the 
lower hall. A slightly possessive voice, too, 
it seemed to him. 

When he went out to his dinner, the 
drawing-room door was closed, and there 
was a low murmur of voices beyond it. 


she said. 


Chapter Six 


NE has to remember, in order to un- 

derstand what followed, Howard War- 
rington’s total ignorance of the household. 
He had never heard of Tom Bayne, de- 
faulting cashier of the Harrison Bank. He 
had no background whatever for Mrs. 
Bayne, or Margaret, or for Holly. 

His occasional glimpses into. their 
were those of the individual who, 
fronted with a series of peep-shows 
fair, looks in each for a second and 
passes on. 

There was, for him, no such understand- 
ing as Mrs. McCook’s across the street, a 
few days after Mrs. Bayne was up and 
about again. 

“There’s a taxicab at Ninety-one, Clara!” 
she called. “It must be about time—yes, it 
is! Mrs. Bayne’s getting into it. That big 
fellow who’s got the third-floor front is 
helping her. I haven't seen that duvetyne 
before.” 

No, it meant nothing to him. Not the 
taxicab, nor Mrs. Bayne’s grim set face, nor 
Holly’s depressed one. Odd to think it, too, 
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considering how vitally that visit of Mrs. 
Bayne’s to the penitentiary was to affect 
him. Odder still, to know that he never 
noticed the change in her on her return. 
He looked in and saw her in her customary 
seat in the drawing-room, her hat still on 
her head, quite alone and gazing at nothing 
with singular intensity. 

She had never even heard 
come in. 

He did not know of the invisible bands 
that were closing around Holly, and how 
Margaret's desertion and this visit of Mrs. 
Bayne’s were acting on her. Nor did he 
overhear, who seemed always to be over- 
hearing things, the conversation between 
Holly and her mother which took place 
after he went upstairs. 

“Here’s your tea, Mother. You mustn't 
look like that. I’m sure that he'll get bet- 
ter.” 

Mrs. Bayne did not turn her head. She 
merely moved her eyes until they rested on 
the girl. 


Warrington 


“Better!” she said. “Of course he'll get 
better. They're letting him out.” 
“When ?” 


Mrs. Bayne said nothing. She took off 
her hat, still with that fixed and dreadful 
look, and picked up her cup before she 
spoke. 

“And all my plans for you—gone.” 

“Don’t worry about me just now, Mother. 
When is he coming?” 

“In a month, maybe. 
don't care.” 


I don’t know. I 


HEN suddenly Mrs. Bayne broke down. 

She sobbed out all her troubles, her 
thwarted hopes for Holly, Margaret’s mar- 
riage, their poverty, the old disgrace, and 
now this new trouble. All of life had let her 
down, everybody, everything. She wanted to 
die. She couldn't go on any longer. 

It was not new to Holly. She had heard 
it all before. But now there was a dif- 
ference; there was an underlying current of 
reproach for her. She could help if she 
would; at least she could save herself out 
of the wreckage. She knew well enough that 
such salvage was to save her mother as 
well, to reinstate her, but she shut her mind 
to that. 

By the time Mrs. Bayne ceased, and 
wiped her eyes, she had made up her mind. 
After all, what did it matter? What were 
dreams against this stark reality? 

“If you think marrying Furness would 
help,” she said slowly, “I will do it.” She 
hesitated. “It doesn’t seem entirely fair to 
him, but if he understands that I don't care 
very much, one way or the other—” 

“You wouldn't dare to tell him that!” pro- 
tested Mrs. Bayne. 

“Don’t you think I ought to? 
pretend. I never could.” 

And to do her credit, Holly did tell Fur- 
ness. Not precisely in those words, but he 
understood her well enough. 

“T don’t feel the way you—seem to feel 
about it,” she said honestly. “I don’t know 
many people, and of course I,”"—she smiled 
faintly —‘I don’t know anything at all about 
love. Only I thought it would be dif- 
ferent.” 

He was not a bad sort, and that touched 
him. 

“Give me a little time,” he said. “Let 
me teach you a bit. Naturally you don't 
know about love, dearest. How could you, 
shut away like this?” 

It was speedily evident, however, that time 
was the last thing in Mrs. Bayne’s mind. 
The essence of the contract, to her, was 
haste; to get it settled and announced be- 
fore Tom Bayne came back, to commit 
Brooks beyond withdrawal. And Furness 
Brooks, not without his own trepidations, 
played her game for her. 

Howard Warrington came home one day 
to find a limousine at the door, with two 
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men in livery, and a Pekingese looking out 
through its plate-glass windows, and in the 
drawing-room Mrs. Bayne was entertaining 
a caller. 

Holly, in a new frock, was listlessly sit- 
ting near by, but there was nothing listless 
about Mrs. Bayne. 

“Personally,” she was saying, “I prefer a 
church. I was married in St. Andrews, and 
it would be only right for Holly—Holly 
darling, you run out and bring in the toast. 
Hilda is so frightfully slow—” 

Mrs. Willoughby-Jones was not listening, 
however. She was gazing at the large young 
man absorbedly picking up his mail in the 
hall. She watched him drop a letter, ignore 
it, and dazedly gather up his evening papers 
and disappear. But she had seen his face 
in the mirror, and he had certainly looked 
very odd. 


HE wanted to ask Mrs. Bayne who he 

was, but to Mrs. Bayne there had been 
no young man in the hall. So far as Mrs. 
Willoughby-Jones was concerned, it was 
clearly Mrs. Bayne’s attitude that the front 
door had not closed and that nobody had 
passed by. 

But he had passed by. What is more, he 
knew his way about now, and he did not go 
up the stairs. He went straight back to 
the kitchen, closing the door carefully, and 
faced Holly, who was making toast with a 
sort of grim expertness in an otherwise 
empty kitchen. 


She looked up at him and went a little 

le. 

“So!” he said violently. “Hilda’s slow 
making the toast. Hilda! Hilda! You 
know darned well that there isn’t any 
Hilda.” 


“That’s my affair, Mr. Warrington,” said 
Holly. 

“Not by a damned sight,” he said loudly. 
“IT don’t get it. It makes me sick. It’s 
hypocrisy. It’s worse than that, even. 
It’s—” 

His own fury shocked him. She was star- 
ing at him in bewilderment, and he got out 
a handkerchief and mopped his face. 

“Sorry!” he said rather hoarsely. “I sup- 
pose I’m excited. I was in the hall, and I 
heard your mother—” 

“Ves?” 

“Look here, do you care for that Brooks 
fellow ?” 

“I am going to marry him.” 

“That’s not what I asked you,” he said, 
loudly again. He pulled himself together 
once more, however, and went on more 
quietly. “What I mean is this: is it more 
of the ‘Hilda’ stuff, or isn’t it ?” 

She examined the toast and turned it be- 
fore she answered. Then her reply was 
rather as if she spoke to herself. 

“We can't all let her down,” she said. 

“Let who down?” 

“Mother. First Father did, and then Aunt 
Margaret. It’s killing her.” 

“What's Aunt Margaret done?” 

“She’s married a clerk in the store where 
she—a clerk in a store.” 


E stared at her incredulously. 

“Oh!” he said at last. “Oh, that’s 
what she’s done! My God, and you call that 
letting her down! Why, your Aunt Mar- 
garet’s got more guts in a minute than you'll 
have all your life. Wake up, girl. You're 
living in a real world, not a world of ladies 
and gentlemen.” His voice rose; his collar 
felt too tight for him. He ran a finger in- 
side it. 

“Marry your popinjay!” he said. “Go on 
mincing through life. Drink your tea and 
hold your little finger out! I’m through.” 

Suddenly he saw the engagement ring on 
her left hand, and he lifted it and looked 
at it. From the ring he looked at her hand; 
it was small and shapely, but it bore the 
scars of “Hilda’s” work, of much living serv- 
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Here is good news for people who love coffee, but 
whom caffeine harms. 

There is now an exquisite coffee with the caffeine 
taken out. It is pure coffee, in the bean or ground. All 
can drink what they wish at any hour without thought 
of harm. 

The flavor and aroma are unaltered. We simply re- 
move the caffeine—a drug without odor or taste. Ex- 
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delicious that the finest hotels now serve it. Millions 
of homes have adopted it. 

It does not affect the heart, nerves or kidneys. It 
does not make one wakeful. Children need not avoid 
it. No one need now be forced to imitation coffee. 

Your grocer has this delicious coffee—always fresh 
All can drink all they want at any hour. Try it next 
time at dinner. 
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A New Beauty Instantly 


Just try one spot and see the vast ime 
provement over your usual appearance. 
Feel the wonderful silky softness of 
your skin and note the new alluring 
appearance that is revealed. Then you 
will quickly realize the exceptional value 
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ORIENTAL CREAM 


holds for your skin and complexion. 
You will know that it renders a subtile, 
alluring beauty you can obtain in no 
other way. Antiseptic and astringent in 
effect. Counteracts flabbiness and 
wrinkles. Made in White, Flesh and 
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Send 10c. for Trial Size 
Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, Montreal, Que. 





| ice. Involuntarily she tried to close it, like 
Margaret, and the sight made him wince. 

“You poor little fool,” he said gently, 
and kissed it. 


Chapter Seven 

FTER that Warrington did not see her 
4 Avery much. When he did, he fancied 
that she was thinner; there were hollows in 
her cheeks he had not seen before. And once 
downtown he saw her on a street-corner, 
talking to Margaret, who was looking 
younger by years and with her left hand no 
longer clenched. It gave him an actual pain 
at the heart to see that Margaret was grow 
ing younger and Holly older. 

They did not see him, and he passed by 
But if Holly was looking worn and 
wretched, Mrs. Bayne was expanding daily 
Cars came and people called. Old friends, 
who had apparently forgotten her, drove up 
in limousines and drank her tea and 
munched Holly's toast. And when they 
were about to go, she would touch the bell, 
and summon Hilda to let them out. 

As Hilda never came, they would let them- 
selves out, but the proper gesture had been 
made. Inefficient servants they could un- 
derstand; no servants they could not. 

But no young people came. The rallying 
| was of the older generation. The young ones 
did not know Holly. 

And Holly was puzzled about her mother 
| There was a strange excitement about her, 

quite foreign to her. From the day of the 
| engagement she had been like some one who 
| carries, warm and safe, a wonderful secret 
She would sit and plan, not talking much, 
but with a half-smile on her lips. Out of 
these pleasant reveries she would rouse, to 
speak of the wedding. Always it was the 
wedding. 

“You really should have _ bridesmaids,” 
she would say. 

“IT don’t know any girls, Mother.” 
| “Furness could get them. He is extremely 

popular.” 

Or it would be the trousseau, and the 
wedding-gown. 

“I have that old point lace,” she would 
say. “It’s in a trunk in the attic. And 
your Aunt Margaret is really clever with her 
needle. Perhaps I'd better go to see her. 
After all, nobody knows about her. I do 
wish you would take some interest, Holly.” 


T was during one of those talks that 

Holly looked up with a curiously direct 
glance. 

“How are we going to do any of these 
things, Mother, without any money ?” 

And again Mrs. Bayne smiled her faint 
contented smile. 

“My dear child,” she said, “I have a 
little. You can leave that to me.” 

“You're not borrowing it?” 

“Certainly not! I have a little laid away,” 
said Mrs. Bayne evasively. “For heaven's 
sake, Holly, don’t look at me like that! It 
isn't very much. But it will start you like 
a lady, if we are careful.” 

Holly gave her mother a long careful 
glance, but Mrs. Bayne was pouring herself 
a second cup of tea. She was of an old 
school, and so as she drank it, she held her 
little finger out and delicately curved. A 
slight color came into the girl’s face as she 
noticed it. 

They had set the wedding for two months 
ahead. Warrington knew that from the 
newspapers, for they did not tell him. In 
a way he had lost ground recently rather 
than gained it; he had never again been so 
| close to them as just after Margaret’s at 
tempt at suicide. 

If he laid Holly’s aloofness to resentment, 
nobody could blame him. If there was a 

fear of her own weakness in quiet dignity 
| toward him, who was to tell him that? 
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How could he know that since that day in 
the kitchen he had occupied most of her 
thoughts? Poor Holly, wearing her engage- 
ment ring and his kiss on the same hand! 

There were a good many times when he 
decided to pack up and clear out, and as 
many others when he decided to stay and 
see it through. He would sit in his chair 
or walk about the room, arguing pro and 
con, and sometimes he would simply 
and brood. 

Once or twice, sitting thus, he‘ heard 
stealthy footsteps in the attic overhead. The 
first time he heard them he got up and 
went out into the hall, only to meet M 
Bayne there with some old lace over her ar: 
and a candle in her hand. She had showed 
it to him with pride. 

“It was on my wedding-gown,” she said, 
“and now it is for Holly. It is really 
lovely.” 

After that the sounds in the attic were 
like bugle calls to battle for his bitter 
thoughts. 


N one such evening, however, following 

the sounds Warrington heard a light 
knock on his door. Mrs. Bayne was out 
side, and as he opened the door she held 
her finger to her lips. She slipped into the 
room and closed the door. 

“I am so sorry to trouble you,” she said 
cautiously, “but I wonder if you will do me 
a favor?” . 

“Anything I can,” he said politely, and 
eyed her. He did not see her, really; al 
he saw was a ruthlessly genteel person who 
was not to be let down at any cost. But 
he did see her hands. They were soft and 
white, and unsullied by any labor. 

“I so seldom go out,” she said, in 
breathless sort of voice. “I dare say I 
should. I often think I will go for a walk 
but somehow I don’t. And I have a bond 
here. Rather a large one, and I should 
have it sold. I know so little about busi 
ness, but I—it is for a thousand dollars.” 

She opened it out. He saw that her hands 
were shaking, but he laid it to the stairs. 

“IT have not told my daughter that I am 
selling it,” she went on. “She might worry 
But just now, with so many fresh expenses! 
And you sell bonds, don’t you?” 

“When I get the chance,” he said, gravely 
smiling down at her. “If you care to trust 
this to me I'll see what I can do. Of 
course,’ he added, to put her more at ease 
“I may vanish with it! One never knows.’ 

She hastened to reassure him, her childish 
blue eyes turned up to his, her relaxed white 
throat quivering. She was oddly emotional; 
he had never thought of her as emotional 
For the first time he understood why Holly 
felt she could not let her down; why, she 
was like a child; her airs and poses were 
those of a little girl, playing at being a lady 
In spite of himself his heart warmed toward 
her. 

“If it just isn’t too much trouble,” she 
said. “And, of course, any commission—” 

“It’s absolutely no trouble,” he told her, 
“and there’s no question of any commission 
between friends.” 

He gave her again his grave smile, and 
she went out. 

It was only when she had gone, stealing 
down the stairs as carefully as she had come 
up, that he stood for some time looking at 
the bond in his hand. It was almost farcical, 
his having it. And tomorrow he would bring 
it back in neat tens and twenties, and it 
would go to buy the clothes and the little 
intimate things with which Holly would go 
to her husband. 


The next installment of this capti- 

vating novel by the distinguished 

author of “The Circular Staircase,” 

“When a Man Marries” and many 

another widely popular story will 

appear in our forthcoming May is- 
sue. Be sure to read it. 
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chance meeting 
—hair smooth, smart 


ON’ T let the pleasure of a 
chance meeting be marred 
by the embarrassment of strag- 
gly-looking hair. It’s so easy to 
keep your hair looking right, today. 
How? With Stacomb —there’s the 
secret! Just a touch of Stacomb makes 
your hair ‘‘lie down.” 

And all day long Stacomb keeps your 
unruly hair in place. Gives it a fine, 
healthy smoothness, brings out the 
natural lustre others admire. 

Stacomb is the modern way to keep 
hair smooth, smart-looking without 
making it sticky or greasy. 

And so easy to use—so quick—so 
safe! Yes, and beneficial too—Sta- 
comb helps prevent dandruff. And 
never leaves hair brittle, as daily wet- 
ting with water does. 

Don’t go through the day harassed 
with uncertainty about your hair. Use 
Stacomb tomorrow morning and wher- 
ever you go you will know your hair 
is right. 

Stacomb comes in jars, tubes and 
now in the new liquid form. Any drug 
or department store. Readers in Can- 
ada, address Standard Labora- 
tories, Ltd., 727 King Street, 

West, Toronto. p.% 


Now in liquid form too! 









KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


Free Offer 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. P-31,113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Send me, free, a generous sample 
of Stacomb. 

















THE 


LOPSTICK 


(Continued from page 73) 


and trembling, stormed Sandy's office to de- 
mand Red’s head on a charger. The old 
Scotchman forestalled him. 

“Do not say a word,” he said, putting on 
his best Scotch accent, and holding up a 
hand slightly smaller than a ham. “I’ve 
already heard of his dastardly conduct, 
Meester Butterick, and I sent that young 
ruffian off this ranch wi'out deelay. I'll al- 
low no mon here to make his superiors black 
his boots at the point of a peestol.” And 
Sandy looked down at the fuming magnate 
from six feet ten of conscious rectitude. 


A. S the little party rode away into the 
f\ twilight, the mists rolled up toward 
them from the river below in shimmering 
coils of pool-green, dusky silver and pure 
violet. Then a small cold star suddenly 
showed above the liquid gold of the western 
sky. Great trees arched overhead like pil- 
lars in some vast cathedral. 

As they crossed the river at the ford, 
the dark flowed around them like a black 
tide, and a deep violet sky came down so 
close that it seemed to touch the branches, 
in which flaming stars were tangled. 

Far up in the foothills they passed the 
buck-range of a neighboring ranch just as 
thousands of sheep began to drift into the 


bedding-ground like white shadows. Two 
dogs sprang forward to meet them, and 
growled deep in their throats when they 


They were old Eng- 
tailless, bearlike 


saw Nodu and Yed 
lish sheep-dogs, huge, 


| beasts, with shaggy hair and intelligent eyes. 
With their great weight and strength there 


| face them. The 


| had its 


ling howl of a timber-wolf. 


were few dogs who would have dared to 
Arctic champions, how- 
ever, treated them with a contempt which 
effect, and the sheep-dogs drew 
back and let them pass. Nodu grinned 
cheerfully, and Yed abated not a bit of his 
grim indifference as they went by without 
quickening their pace. 

That night the three hunters pitched their 
camp on a wide ledge in a deep ravine. As 
the crackling flames of the camp-fire leaped 
up among the shadows, there came from 
among the cliffs beyond, the wailing, menac- 
At the sound 


| the picketed horses snorted, and the dogs 





started from their sleep and with pricked-up 
ears stared out into the dark until the 
vampire notes died away among the moun- 
a ae 

For three days the little party traveled 
fast and far through a strange, grim coun- 
try where huge boulders, gorges and cliffs 
were all jumbled together. Among that 
tangle of peaks and passes and dense thick- 
ets there seemed always a sense of menace 
in the air about them; yet they found no 
trace of the black outlaw they were seek- 
ing. At last they reached and forded a 
frothing, roaring little river which rushed 
down the slope in frantic haste as if to warn 
them away. On its farther bank the In- 
dians had planned to stay. While the Crees 
made camp, Red, followed by the dogs, 
strolled away from the stream, leaving his 
rifle, pack and heavy belt behind 

The air tasted of frost, and already the 
trees had begun to turn. Along the river 
the leaves of the black willows were straw- 
yellow, deepening to- ochre, and faintly 
filmed with antique red. The birches 
showed rust-red and chocolate, spotted with 
honey-yellow. Beyond them the aspens 
were a pure yellow that gleamed like gold 
in the September air, while the fleshy leaves 
of the common poke were carmine-purple 
above and of a gorgeous Tyrian rose be- 
neath. Even the cat-briar smoldered among 
the thickets in masses of Morocco red, while 
here and there some few leaves attained to 
pure scarlet, the only ones on all the moun- 
tain-side to achieve such distinction. 


As the young cow-puncher moved farther 
and farther away from the stream, admiring 
the riot of color spread out before him, he 
suddenly came to a hole in the hillside some 
eight feet deep where some great beast had 
dug out a colony of whistlers, silvery-gra 
animals double the size of an Eastern wood 
chuck. Smears of blood, long claw-marks 
in the clay, and patches of gray fur here 
and there showed where the frightened ani 
mals had been caught and killed as the 
tried to scramble up the side of the pit 
Everywhere in the soft gravel were track 
like the mark of a broad, bare human foot 
with a narrow pointed heel and a wrinkled 
fold of skin showing in the middle of the 
sole. Red gave a start at the sight. A 
track like that meant bear, and the pointed 
heel was the hall-mark of a grizzly. 

Even as he stared, a thick, black stump 
just ahead of him suddenly moved and 
showed itself aS a huge bear standing on 
its hindlegs beside an anthill. As the great 
figure turned and faced him, Red saw with 
a sudden sinking of heart that a claw ofl 
the bear's left fore-paw was missing. H 
swore softly to himself. 

“A thousand dollars, and 
gun,” he mourned. 

Three-toes himself suddenly put an end to 
any further repinings. Instead of slipping 
like a shadow into the nearest thicket, he 
suddenly dropped on all fours, and with 
snort charged down upon Red like an 
avalanche. “Hough, hough, hough!” he 
roared like a lion, as he came with head 
thrust forward and ears flattened, champing 
his teeth until the froth flew in flakes, 
while his eyes glared like gray steel. 


me with no 


ED turned and ran for his life, but al- 

most instantly the bear was at his heels 
Only the peculiar method of attack of the 
grizzly saved the young cow-puncher that 
day. A charging grizzly depends upon the 
smashing blows of its armed paws, using its 
teeth only when its opponent is down. True 
to form, Three-toes reared back and struck 
a blow at Red which would have stunned 
an ox. The tiny tick of time, however, 
which he took to sit back upon his haunches, 
caused the blow to miss the man by an 
inch. Plunging ahead desperately, the fugi- 
tive gained a slight lead. Then, in the very 
midst of a stride, he caught his foot in a 
mesquite root and plunged headlong just as 
the bear was almost upon him again. Roll- 
ing over on his back, Red drew up his legs 
and clinched his fists, expecting every second 
to feel the curved claws of the animal rip 
through his flesh like sickles of black steel. 
Then, even as the bear’s jaws gaped wide 
above him and escape seemed beyond hope, 
help came. 

Trained by many a battle with the white 
bears of the North, the dogs had sprung 
aside at the grizzly’s onslaught and then at- 
tacked him at either flank. Nodu, the 
snowy, smiling one, was transformed by a 
berserker rage. His black lips curled back 
over his sharp white teeth; his tilted muzzle 
was wrinkled with rage, and his eyes blazed 
with that fury of battle which had given 
him his name. With a growl which meant 
killing, he sprang like a panther, and his 
teeth met in the flesh of the grizzly’s flank. 

On the other side Yed slashed at the 
bear's leg like a wolf until, unable to en- 
dure the agony longer, the grizzly turned 
upon his tormentors, leaving the man who 
lay helpless beneath his paws. 

So swiftly did he move that his double 
blows would have caught an ordinary dog 
quite unprepared. Nodu and Yed, how- 
ever, had fought with bears quite as quick, 
and without an effort side-stepped the sweep 
of his great paws; and the instant he turned, 
were back again upon either flank. 
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do successful men enroll 


in the Institute 


WICE ¢ . 





HE professional schools of 
great universities, such as 


Harvard, Yale and Columbia, are 


accustomed to having their alumni 
return for summer courses or spe- 
cial work. 

But have you ever heard of an 
institution, conducting its instruc- 
tion by correspondence, which re- 
enrols men in the same course a 
second or even a third time? 

The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute has this experience con- 


stantly. Among the successful 
men who have taken, the Course 


once and then, after a period of 
vears, enrolled for it a second time, 
are the following: 


Vice-President, 
Utica, 


Georce R. Awnrnony, 
Hart & Crouse Company, 
New York. 

W. P. Litrarn, Vice-President, Kenton 
Baking Powder Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Cuarites H. Remineron, Vice-President, 


Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 
J. A. Zeunrsaver, President, Jantzen 


Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore. 


Cuartes P. Micnets, Production Man- 
ager, Gardner Advertising Company 
of St. Louis. 


Why do these men pay for the 
same thing twice? 
The answer is two-fold: 


1. In the first place these hard- 
headed successful men are not buy- 
ing the same thing. The Alexander 








desk, and read it. 


using the coupon at the right. 
revised—like the Institute Course. 


Hamilton Institute 
Course is different. 
At tremendous ex- 
pense an editorial 
department is 
maintained which 
gathers the new 
developments of 
business from 


source and 


incorporates 
them in the Course immediately. 
If you enrolled five years ago, or 


every 


even years ago, clip the 


three L 

coupon below. Let us tell you the 
big, vital changes that have taken 
place—splendid changes, keeping 
the Course and Lectures and 
Problems abreast of the very 
latest methods and ideas. 

2. Successful men feel that a 
few dollars a month is a trivial 
price to pay for newideas. Herbert 
M. Holway, San Francisco sales 
agent for a number of large 
manufacturers, expressed it in 
these words. 


**“More than offsets 
the cost” 

“As [ look back over the years 
since my first enrolment, the latest 
revision seems like a post-graduate 
course. If I needed the Course 
then, the increased responsibility 
of running my own business makes 
this up-to-date information doubly 
important now. 

“WhatI have been able to apply 
already from the facts in Volume I, 


The most famous little book in business 


More than eight hundred thousand copies of this famous 
little book have been sent for by business men. 
in years gone by you may have had a copy come to your 
If so, send for another copy today, 


Perhaps | 


The book has been entirely 
It is a new and dif- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Send me at once the booklet, “‘Forging Ahead 
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more than offsets the entire cost of 
the new Course. I am looking for- 
ward to another two years of in- 
spiring contact with the Institute.” 


A free guide to new ideas 


This page is directed particularly 
to men who have already enrolled 
in the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute Course and know its power to 
increase incomes and shorten the 
path to high positions. But the 
invitation to send for “Forging 
Ahead in Business” is extended to 
every reader of this page 
would like to know just what the 
Institute training can do for him. 
“Forging Ahead in Business” is 
pictured below. It is a fascinating 
little book. Thousands of men 
have said: “In 30 minutes it gave 
me a clearer picture of my busi- 
ness future than I had ever had 
before.” Whether you are an old 
friend of the Institute or a new 
you the new 
Business,” 


who 


one, let us send 
“Forging Ahead in 
completely rewritten and revised. 


Clip the coupon and mail it today. 


INSTITUTE | 


513 Astor Place New York City 


which I may keep without 
obligation 


Business,"’ 








Name.. 





ferent book in everything except the name. Please write plainly 
Business 


| Address... 


Business 
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Arrests for 
Bad Brakes” 


N a single day of a Brake 
Inspection drive in Seattle, 
Washington, 48 motorists were 
arrested for having bad brakes. 
Pretty serious, isn’t it? 48 
drivers imperilling the safety 
not only of themselves, but of 
other motorists and pedestrians. 


Have Your Brakes 
Inspected NOW 


Be as sure of the condition of your 
brakes as of your motor, your gas sup- 
ply or any other part of your car. It’s 
even more imperative because your 
brakes are the only active safety 
device your car carries. 

Go to any garage, service station, 
repair shop or equipment store show- 
ing this orange-and-black sign: 


BRAKES INSPECTED FREE 


MULTIBESTOS 


SERVICE STATION 





and your brakes will be inspected free 
of charge. If repairs or relining are 
necessary, an impartial recommenda- 
tion will be made. 

If your brakes need relining, Multi- 
bestos will be recommended, because 
of its fine reputation for responsive 
braking properties and long life. And 
because it is the lining specified as fac- 
tory equipment by most of America’s 
car makers. 

“Braking Safe’’ is a booklet of 
brake information you will be glad to 
have. Free. 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 
Dept. RB4 Walpole, Mass., U.S. A. 


MULTIBESTOS, 


BiCAt 
LINING 


Specified as 
Factory Equipment by 
Most Car Makers 





| of the beast. 


Taking advantage of this respite, Red 
| sprang to his feet and dodged behind a 

near-by stump. Worried unremittingly by 

the dogs, the bear at last backed into an 
| angle formed by two fallen trees, and with 
| a menacing growl turned to face his foes 

| As he did so Nodu, his brown eyes fixed 
| and glaring and his snowy ruff all dabbled 
| with crimson, rushed in and clamped _ his 
| teeth just behind the inset of the bear's 
| great hindleg. Without turning, the grizzly 
struck with such unexpected swiftness that 
a red gash suddenly showed along the whole 
length of the dog’s white side where the 
keen claws grazed his very life cord. 

Yed, from where he stood, tried the same 
tactics. Again without any warning move- 
ment of head or body, the bear suddenly 
thrust out his armed forepaw, catching the 
great husky as he came in and holding him 
fast. 

Yed's fighting days were done had it not 
been for Red. Fumbling desperately in his 
| pocket, he drew out and snapped open his 
| sole weapon, a clasp-knife with a _ blade 
| barely four inches in length. Leaning for- 

ward over the log, he drove the knife with 

all his force into the flesh back of the 

beast’s fore-shoulder, leaping back as he did 
so—and only just in time. At the pain of 
the stab, the grizzly whirled around and 

struck a blow which ripped a great mass 
of bark and wood from the place on the 
log across which Red had leaned a second 

before. Once again the dogs gripped him 
at either flank as he started after the man, 
and once more he turned upon them with 
swift ineffectual strokes of his armed paws, 
| only.to back again into the angle of the 
logs where he was somewhat protected from 


their attack. 





S the fighters stared at each other, Red 
4 % shouted for help with all his might, but 
no answer was returned. The clattering roar 
of the stream beside the camp drowned out 
j all other sounds. 

It was evident to the man that he could 
| slip away and escape, for the dogs would 
keep the bear from following far. If he 
did so, however, it was equally evident to 
him that one and perhaps both of them 
would be destroyed before he could return 
with help. Their fighting blood had been 
| aroused by their wounds to such a pitch 
| that they could not be called off from the 

bear; and sooner or later, if he left them, 

the crafty grizzly would lure them within 
| reach of his fatal paws. 

As Red looked down upon the dogs, 
| panting and bloodstained, that had saved his 
| life at the risk of their own, and saw the 
| look of absolute trust and devotion in their 
| eves as they gazed up at him, he decided 
| to fight out that desperate duel to a finish 
| He could no more have left them to be 

killed, and es¢aped himself, than he could 
| have deserted tried and proven human com- 
| rades. 

Then began a battle grim and great. The 
| man ceased shouting; the dogs growled no 
| more; nor did the bear make another sound 
| It was such a fight as a man of the Stone 
| Age might have waged against the dread 
| cave-bear in the days when the earth was 

young. The craft of the man was pitted 
| against the strength of the brute, and the 
fierceness of his forbears of a million years 
ago flared like fire through the veneer of 
civilization as he faced the stark ferocity 
In bear and dogs alike blazed 
a courage which nothing but death could 
quench, while no warrior, Viking or cham- 
pion among all of Red's far-away ancestors 
ever faced a battle to the death more bravely 
than did their red-haired cow-puncher 
descendant that day 

Time and time again he buried his short 
and ineffectual weapon to the hilt in the 
black body of the beast before him as it 








turned to attack one dog after the other. 
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Again and again, past all counting, the mad 
dened brute whirled around and started to 
scramble across the log which separated him 
from the man, only to turn back each time 
to rid himself of the unendurable agony of 
the dogs’ rending teeth. Back and forth 
and around and around in a hurrying, ga 
ing, panting circle the fight went on 

on, until it seemed to Red as if all 

world had dwindled and faded away 
that narrow space of trampled turf, and 
saw as through a red mist the glittering 
eyes of the bear, Nodu’s blazing brown 
ones and the pale flame of Yed’s twin fir 

For long the advantage was with the bear 
He seemed to have inexhaustible resour: 
of strength and endurance, and to regar 
knife-stabs as no more than _ pin-pricl 
Suddenly changing his tactics, however, 
black beast feinted a jab at the farther d 
and as Red leaned forward almost aut 
matically to deliver his thrust, struck at hi 
with all the force of his great body. For 
tunately for the man, the bear swung 
fraction of a second too soon and fell sh: 
by an inch. Even so, one of his crooked 
claws cut clear through Red’s thumb, das 
ing the knife out of his grasp and putti 
his right hand out of commission for t! 
rest of the battle 

As he staggered back, weaponless, bo 
dogs threw themselves upon the bear agai 
and just managed to keep him from fi 
lowing up the advantage he had wi 
Fortunately for Red, the flying knife stru 
a bush back of him, dropping almost at | 
feet, and he recovered it just in time 
save the life of Nodu. With another 
his unexpected strokes the bear had sent 
the Greenland dog flying, and was scramblir 
over the log after him when Red leaned 
over and stabbed him again, this time with 
his left hand, at a spot some distance from 
the place where his other blows had bee 
delivered. Feeble and ineffectual as the 
thrust was, it seemed to hurt the bear more 
than any he had yet received, for turning 
like a flash, he rushed at Red and for the 
first time since the beginning of the fight 
gave again his deep, bellowing roar. As the 
monster started after the man, Nodu stag 
gered to his feet and rushed upon him. It 
was the husky, however, who reached the 
bear first and slashed him with his fierce 
teeth until he turned upon the dog furiously 

As the young cow-puncher dragged himseli 
forward, he felt strangely numb, and 
black cloud seemed to be slowly gathering 
about his head from the strain of the long 
battle and the loss of blood 

With a great effort he pulled himself once 
more across the log. As the cloud closed 
about him, a single thought dinned against 
his fading consciousness—to strike one last 
blow. Leaning far out, he sank the knife 
back of the angle of the bear’s left fore- 
shoulder in nearly the same spot as before, 
and placing his crippled right hand above 
his left, forced the weapon in with the last 
bit of strength which he had left until 
point, blade and handle disappeared from 
sight in the grizzly’s body. Then with a 
final effort, Red drew himself back and 
dropped beside the log which lay between 
him and his opponent. 

Not a second too soon did he reach the 
protection of that slight barrier, for as if his 
last thrust had released a spring the bear 
leaped clear of the ground and fell directly 
across the log, his fierce claws dangling not 
a foot above the cowboy’s body. 

With glazing eves the huge beast thrust 
his open jaws toward the mar beneath him 
But, even as he did so, with a groan like 
that of a dying man, he settled back dead, 
his heart cut through by the man’s last 
thrust. 

Then the black cloud closed down over 
Red and he knew nothing more until he 
was aroused by Nodu licking his face. With 
a tremendous effort he achieved his feet and, 
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A DODGE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR AT / 


F.0.B. DETROIT e 


Promise Fulfilled 


To carry through one of the greatest expan- 
sion programs in automobile history, Dodge 
Brothers, Inc. invested more than $10,000,000 
in new buildings and advanced new equipment. 


Remarkable new mechanical processes were 
perfected, making it possible,inmany instances, 
for one machine to do the work formerly done 
by six, eight and ten machines— and do it better. 


Making it possible, too, for one man more 
quickly and accurately to do the work of many. 
And clearing large areas of factory space for 
greater output. 


Tremendous increases in production have fol- 
lowed. Vast economies have followed. Finer 
precision in craftsmanship has followed. Vital 
improvements in Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
have followed—and, as promised, astonish- 
ingly low new prices made possible by these 
gigantic developments. 


Your share in this great investment is the 
money you save by purchasing, at the low- 
est price, the finest vehicle ever produced by 
Dodge Brothers. 


Roadster - - *795 
Coupe - - - °%845 
Sedan - - - %895 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


Douce GBrRoTHERS INC. DETROIT 


Dovoce Grotwers (Canada) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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DopDGeE BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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“Only Tangee changes color to 
blend with each complexion.” 


BEAUTY you may have 





~or envy! 


VW‘ YULDN’T you rather have real beauty 


than artificial? 


with the natural blush-rose of youth? 
that are soft, velvety and alluring? 
color as natural as Nature herself? 


Tangeel 


A magic lipstick 


Unlike any other 
lipstick Tangee 
changes fromorance 
to blush-rose when 
you put it on—a 
shade that is warm, 


young, lovely and natural... 


A complexion that glows 


Li; Ss 
With 
Then try 


It is waterproof 
—frictionproof — kissproof — permanent — 
and absolutely harmless—and lasts about 
five times as long as other lipsticks, 


“The most precious make-up in 





cate, elusive... 


the world”’ 

That’s what Tangee 
Créme Rouge has been 
called... You take the 
tiniest bit and spread it 
quickly. You have, not 
color, but a glow, deli- 


Now a tiny bit more. The 


glow is richer, more alluring ... Experiment 
will show you just how much to use. 
Color magic in a compact 

In a handy form for 


your purse is Tangee 
Rouge Compact—the 
same lovely make-up in 
caked powder form— 
with puff and mirror— 
so easy to apply, any- 
where, anytime...If you 
plan to be more lovely 
get Tangee today! 


tomorrow... 





Caution: Do not let anyone offer you “some- 


thing just as good.” 


All substitutes are in 


Jerior. Look for TA NGEE in orange letters on 


each container. 


pact, 75¢. 


Tangee Créme Rouge, $1 
Tangee Lipstick, $t. 


Tangee Rouge Com 


JTANGEE 


Be Beautiful with “Tangee 


aol 





Special Introductory Offer 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
one dollar for (1) a full size Tangee Lipstick, 
and we will send you in addition (2) a gen 
erous free sample of Tangee Créme Rouge, 
and (3) “The Artof Make-up” written by a 
famous beauty expert. (Your dealer's name 


will be appreciated.) 


DEPT, 52 THE GEORGE W. LUFT CO., 





NS 


So 








417 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y, ma 





| followed by the dogs, started back to the 
river. 

The two Indians had just finished their 
evening meal as the cowboy tottered into 
camp. 

Red grinned weakly as he leaned 
against the supporting arm of Saanak 

“Boys, I've been so busy killin’ old Three- 
with my jackknife that I forgot all 
about supper,” he explained. The Indians 
looked at each other, and Saanak touched 
his forehead meaningly. 

“No, I aint crazy,” insisted Red. “Follow 
my trail back a piece and you'll find him, 
all right.” 


back 


toes 





THE OLD 


|saw that it was a cable such as blasters 
|}stretch from the charge to the plunger, and 
he understood the mad purpose of the ad- 
venturers. He could see that two of them 
carried armloads that might be wood but 
were more likely dynamite. He could not 
help admiring the pluck of the sublime fools 
who would try to carry explosives across 
bea slippery premises, where a heavy fall 
| must be expected at every step, and a fall 
meant—good night! From his earliest youth, 
when the boys risked their necks in an in- 
sane game called Follow-my-leader, Ben 
| had never permitted anybody else to out- 
venture him, and he followed now both to 
rebuke and to share the daredeviltry. 

He overtook the men before they reached 
their goal, and found that the men who 
carried the armloads of explosives were 
Hunter Parrish and Tom Merrick. Just as 
they were bracing themselves on a slanting 
platform of ragged ice, Merrick lost his 
balance and fell against Parrish. They would 
have toppled over if a lurching Greek and 
jan Italian had not most unsteadily steadied 
|them. Everybody laughed at the good joke 
| they had all escaped. Parrish laughed loud- 
lest of all, and turned slowly and uncertainly 
like a drunkard to continue his journey a 
| little farther. 

Ben was compelled to stay and see it 
through just because it was unsafe. He 
felt a curious stab of resentment against 
Parrish for being so good a sport and so 
poor a lover. He wanted to go up and 
take the dynamite away from him, the big 
idiot, and say: 

“What right have you got to risk the life 
of the man that Odalea loves? Go back 
and take care of her and leave the danger 
to somebody she would never miss.” 

But before he could get close enough to 
the high point where Parrish and Merrick 
stood, and made ready to lay down their 
weapons, there was just such an explosion as 
they had planned. Somewhere far beneath 
ltheir feet the deep-spiraling eddies sucked 
|away some projecting buttress of the wall 
jand carried it off. The rafter above fell 
|in and was swallowed and spewed out far 
Other girders, trusses, crossbars of 














away. 
ice dropped out. And the white peak that 
Parrish and Merrick had climbed to be- 
came suddenly a black crater of swirling 


water and they were spilled into it head- 
long. 

The walls broke away about them, and 
the gang fell back in a stampede, each man 
for himself, till Ben, who had been raging 
with abuse for Parrish, found himself with 
nobody to abuse. He peered into the turbu- 
lence where cakes of ice were slewing and 
vanishing, and his heart was filled with awe 
of the death the two young men must find 
under the water and under the ice. He had 
seen men swept beneath that cruel ceiling, 
and there was a peculiar ghastliness in the 
imagination of their triple terror. As he 
stared, he saw a hand come up and go 
down and come up again. He knelt and 
clutched at it, though there was a rumble 
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WO hours later, after he had rested and 

eaten and finished bandaging his 
wounded hand, the Indians came back car 
rying the skin of the dead bear with then 
it had nineteen stab-holes through it. Wit 
out a word Saanak took an ax and climbe: 
the highest pine in sight. Clear to the to; 
he went; and as he came down, he lopp 
off every branch until the lofty tree towered 
like a great plume beside the clattering 
stream. 

There it stands to this day, the Lopstick 
of Red Bennis, of the Circle T, whom thie 
Crees have christened, ‘“Thel-lee-ah-djees” 
“The-man-who-stands-by-his-friends.” 


TOWN 


about him of other blocks coming dowr 
upon his back. He dragged and heaved til 
Tom Merrick’s dripping face came up. Ber 
thrust his hands deep in the ice water and 
caught the belt of Merrick’s heavy reefer 


and pulled him out of the water. Then 
he turned and yelled to the fugitives. 
Two Greeks came to him with ginger! 


steps and hauled Merrick away just in tim 
to escape another cave-in beneath their feet 
The water was already about their bgot top: 
as they sprang from cake to cake 

And now Ben was cut off from the main 
pack, afloat on a whirling raft, and covered 
with the spray shot up as boulders of ice 
rolled down the crumbling hill and plunged 
into the stream. Still he hung there on all 
fours, watching the water with keen eyes 
trying to pierce its murk. He shot his hand 
in again and again to snatch at something 
white, that proved to be only a_ bobbing 
fragment of ice. Then his fingers touched 
fingers and closed upon them. All ten of 
them were slippery wet and turning numb 
with the cold, but they engaged with des 
perate instinct, and Ben knew that he 
gripped Odalea’s lover. 

To Hunter Parrish, with the mortal coid 
and the deathly fear upon him, Ben’s hand 
was the hand of God sent down from 
heaven. To Ben, the rescue of Parrish was 
the lifting up of a fiend to make a hell 
of his life. 

Yet none the less, all the more, he re- 
solved to save Parrish at any cost. He 
lifted with every ounce of his power. He 
fell flat on the ice lest he be dragged over, 
and the water lapped his face, shot down 
inside his collar along his spine. He sent 
his left hand into the depth and clenched 
Parrish’s wrist. He felt Parrish’s other hand 
lay hold on his forearm. 

The eddies beneath were fighting hard for 
their victim, twirling his feet and hauling 
them away. But Ben at last brought Par- 
rish’s hatless head to the surface and 
brought him near to the edge—set his el- 
bows on the rim of the floe and held him 
while he choked and vomited out the water 
that filled him, and gulped at the air. 

The ice dipped so under the huge weight 
of Parrish that it was only a question of 
how soon it would capsize and beat them 
both down under the water. Parrish could 
not understand this, or anything except that 
beneath him was drowning and above him 


was air. He was a beast perishing, and 
the blind instinct in all his muscles was 


certain to destroy both him and his savior. 

Ben yelled at him to be careful, to wait. 
He screamed: 

“Easy does it, old man! 
or we're both goners!” 

But Parrish threw up a hand and caught 
Ben by the collar. Kicking and hunching 
and sputtering hideously garbled words of 
panic, he was pulling Ben in upon him. 
Ben wrenched loose his right hand and dug 
at the ice for a handhold. He could not 
sink his gloved hands in, but he found a 
big fragment, a club of ice under his palm, 


Take it easy, 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


- ee ow : 





— 


Advanced Six 


. '® | 
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Matchless in Downright Quality and Value 


It is immediately and vividly ap- 
parent to the eye that in this 
group of four Sedans Nash has 
eclipsed all former standards of 
quality and value. 


Two are on the Special Six chassis 
and two are of the Advanced Six 
series—and each in its own way 
exemplifies more brilliantly than 
ever before Nash-Seaman mas- 
tery of enclosed car craftsman- 
ship. 

And scientifically engineered 


motor refinements have endowed 
these cars with a vastly finer, 


Special Six 2-Door Sedan 


"a> 


Special Six 4-Door Sedan 
*1315 
Advanced Six 2-Door Sedan 
*1425 


Advanced Six 4-Door Sedan 


*1525 


Prices F. O. B. Factory 


smoother, and quieter perform- 
ance throughout the entire range 
of speed and power plus sparkling 
responsiveness and flexibility. 


Richly distinctive in body design, 
sweepingly low to the road, and 
with fittings and appointments 
of choice character, these models 
are arousing the greatest Sedan 
demand in all Nash history. 


All models have air cleaner, oil 
purifier, and gasoline filter, as 
well as four-wheel brakes, full 
balloon tires, and five disc wheels, 
included at no extra cost. 


(2996) 


The Nash-Ajax Price Range Extends from $865 to $2090 
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THE LUXURY SOAP OF THE WORLD 


ie 


Yardleys ; 


2, 


O1S Englisé 
Lavender Soap 


35c the Large Tablet. $1.00 the Box of Three 


ITS EXQUISITE FRAGRANCE IS i 
as a breath from an old English 
Lavender garden. y 
Made of extra fine quality materials, 
and with a skill perfected by over a 
century of experience, it purifies and 
refines the skin and preserves the 
youthful beauty of the complexion. 


= 


Obtainable at all good stores. 





The 
Prince of Wales \ 


By Appointment 
to H.R. H. 








\ 

















15-19 145 Adelaide St. W. 
Madison 4 Toronto, Canada 
Sq. N. f 
New York 2 
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Reduce and Shape Your Limbs 
with Dr. Walter's Medicated 
Rubber Stockings and Anklets 


Light or dark rubber. For over 20 years they 
have relieved swelling, varicose veins and rheu- 
matism promptly. orn next to the skin they 
induce natural heat, stimulate the circulation 
and give a neat and trim appearance. They 
give wonderful support and are a protection 
a@g¢ainst cold and dampness. Anklets $7 

extra high$9. Stockings $12. Send check 
or money order—no cash. Write for Booklet, 











‘pt 
wg COLORS 
gray hair in 
ONE APPLICATION. 
Returns youthful color so you can 
bob it. Bobbed hair takes years off your 
age, but not if it’s gray. Not atfected by salt 
water, perspiration, oils, tonics, shampoos 
previous dyes. Does not stain scalp or rub oft 
Composed Henna Herbs; Harmless. Easily 
applied at home. 14 shades. P. P. $1-60. 
White Henna for lightening hair grown 
dark, $2.25. Pilocarpine Hair Tonic (now- 
erful stimulant), $5.00. Free Advice—Bookilet. 


B. PAUL, vept. 5-h., 21 W. 39th St., N.Y.C. 
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and hoisting himself somehow to his left 
elbow, raised his right hand and brought 
the bludgeon down on Parrish’s skull. 

The ice cracked, and Ben wondered if the 
skull had not broken with it. But at any 
jrate he had put a quietus on Parrish’s in- 
|stincts, and his tremendous muscles were all 
And now the problem was for the 


The 





| inert. 
lighter man to pull the heavier ashore. 
| water diminished Parrish’s weight where it 
| surrounded his body, and Ben managed with 
la frenzy of . fort to fetch the huge torso 
aboard the fioe. But the double weight 
|careened the ice, and both of the men rolled 
|off into the water. 

Ben came up first, and his own instincts 
drove him to the ledge where he might 
still scramble out to safety. But his famous 
wrath was up now, and he would not give 
in even to the Mississippi. He turned and 
clutched at the bobbing form of Parrish, 
pushed it toward the swiftly changing shore 
of the lagoon, and kept himself up by 
treading water while he set his hands under 
Parrish’s limp arms and hunched him for- 
ward. His head went under more than 
lonce, but while it was above the surface he 
| was shouting to the foreigners who had been 
|drawn back to the vicinity of the struggle 
|by its fascination. 











©! “Come get this man out, you gurgle-diggle 


‘cowards. Come get this—bubble-strangle— 
| cowards—gurgle-struggle—cowards !” 

| The dumb spectators did not need to 
|know his words. The situation challenged 
them, and two of them picked their way 
|down the steep and vanishing steps, caught 
|Parrish and scrambled away with him. 

Ben, forgotten, was about to give up. 
The pain of exhaustion, the burning agony 
of the cold, the anguish of his baffled soul, 
were such desolation that death was wel- 
come. But a little bandy-legged fellow from 
the south of Italy peered over and, afraid 
to go down into the grave for him, but still 
more afraid to go into his own grave with 
a craven sin upon his soul, he ventured near 
|enough to reach out a hand to Ben and pry 
him from the water. 

And now the two of them were on an 
jisland. But the swirl of the maelstrom 
|brought it back to the main floe, and they 
lgot over to it on hands and knees. A 
|crack opened beyond them; and the Italian, 
thrusting Ben ahead of him, leaped over the 
chasm just before it outspanned his short 
legs. The entire prairie of ice was being 
sliced away now with the slashes of unseen 
knives. The other men were running ahead 
of them, and Ben and his savior managed 
to cross every ravine before it became an 
abyss. As they stepped off the ice to the 
cofferdam walls, the uproar became a sky- 
rending clamor, and the whole mountain 
of ice fell away backward and slid off 
toward the gap between the cofferdams. 

Craigie, standing far out, was spattered 
with bullets of ice, and huge chunks crashed 
about him, but he was permitted to see 
and share the triumph of his work. Through 
the gate he had vouchsafed to the defeated 
river he saw the wreckage of its siege-en- 
gines rolling downstream in the utter rout 
of defeat. The river had other engines of 
assault to bring up, but this victory was 
his. If he exulted in it, or taunted the 
hordes of ice fleeing past him, there was 
no one nigh to hear him or to tell on him. 

Vaguely, Odalea and Beulah clinging to- 
gether on their vantage-point had under- 
stood what was going on far out on the 
wall of ice. They had seen the shadowy 
figures of Parrish’s squad. They had seen 
the peak dissolve, and had known that the 
tiny shadows were struck with panic. 
Odalea would have run down to take part 
in the danger, but Beulah hung onto her 
with talons of hysterical power, and the 
first news she had of what had happened 
was when Tom Merrick was brought up to 
his car by men of alien speech who could 
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not explain what had happened. 
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Tom Merrick was almost equally inco- 
herent, with his teeth chattering and the 
water freezing in his hair and about his 
throat. Odalea managed to understand a 
few words: 

“Ice caved—Parrish and I1—drowned—but 
—Ben Webb—me—Parrish—don't know.” 

“Ben Webb?” QOdalea gasped. Merrick 
nodded across the shoulder of Beulah, who 
was smothering him in her arms and push- 
ing him into the car. 


“Ben Webb?” Odalea cried. 

N ERRICK shrugged his shoulders as 

Beulah closed the door of the car on 
him, and scrambling in, set the car in mo- 
tion. It jumped back, with a crash against 
the bluff that knocked off the spare tire 
It jumped forward with a lunge that all 
but carried it over the brink. But Beulah, 
madly twirling the wheel, spun it round, 
grazing the edge so closely that Odalea had 
to leap down off the road to escape being 
knocked overboard. 

When she regained her foothold, the car 
was already dwindling into the distance 
Odalea stood alone trying to wring answers 
from the dolts who could not even under- 
stand her questions. She could make out 
that they spoke of “Hoonter Barrish” and 
“Ben Vepp,” but that was all. She stared 
at the ice-peak again, and saw it toppling, 
dropping down and down like ashes in a 
shaken grate. She saw the sweeping cleav- 
ages in the pack, and the little figures scoot- 
ing this way and that, but she could not 
tell who was who. 

She dropped down the hillside again, 
down the rickety steps, stumbled across the 
railroad tracks, fell over the piles of snow- 
crusted tools, and reached the footbridge 
leading across the cofferdam just in time 
to meet a clump of men sidestepping awk- 
wardly and carrying what seemed to be a 
corpse. Before she could speak, they 
stopped in front of her and stood the corpse 
on its feet. The towering form of Hunter 
Parrish was before her. They threw it on 
its face, and one of the laborers knelt across 
the broad back and began to knead the 
water out of Parrish’s mouth. 

He was soon wailing with the torture of 
returning life, and having been saved from 
drowning was ready to freeze, when Ben 
Webb came running up, his breath groaning 
from his aching lungs. Odalea turned to 
him. He was dripping and wavering with 
fatigue. Finding Odalea at the side of Par- 
rish where she belonged, the joy of escaped 
death was tuned to bitterness again as he 
saw how bitter life could be. When Odalea, 
seeing how he shivered, whipped off her 
fur coat and held it out to him, he tried 
to put it back on her. She would not have 
it, and he growled: 

“Well, if you wont wear it, he needs it!” 

And he wrapped the soft fur around Par- 
rish, who was beginning to understand things 
again. Then Ben set off, running up the 
hillside toward his own car. He remembered 
that he still owed his mother a debt, and 
that she valued his life even if he did not. 
He must be quick about saving it, if he 
would escape the quick death or long ill- 
ness of pneumonia. 

He leaped to his wheel and sped for 
home. He forgot Craigie till he was al- 
most at the top of the steep road. Then 
he checked his car and swept the scene with 
his icy eyes. The cofferdams were etched 
in black along the white of the ice. Their 
lines were still sharp. The imperiling wall 
of ice was no more. Through the gap there 
was a swift run of floes on black water. 
The solitary figure of a man was there. It 
must be Craigie. He would not come away 
while there was any danger. Let him enjoy 
his great hour! 


“Ts he safe? 


RE raced his car home and frightened 
his mother almost to death when he 


broke in upon her. She rose from the chair 
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modern 


HE is beautiful, 

from smartly coifed little 
head to sparkling silver slip- 
per heels; but the most ap- 
pealing charm of all is her 
fascinating fragrance. 


It is Houbigant’s. And her 
favorite Houbigant odeur is 
blended in powder, compacts 


eo S 


Perfume / 


and other accessories of the 
bouduir. a a 

Perfumes tell your tastes — 
your very thoughts- -to 
others. Who knows?...Per- 
haps the perfume to accent 


your loveliness is among the 


five famous Houbigant 
odeurs ! 


We would like te send you five sachets perfumed with the Houbigant 


odeurs, and the booklet, 
for them. Houbigant, Inc., 


“Things Perfumes Whisper’ —Write 
539 W. 45th Street, New York. 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO- CLEVELAND - MONTREAL 





ENGHANTNENT 


im her Exquisite 

















Prices quoted apply 
to U.S. A. only 
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Fine, clinging, longer lasting— 
Houbigant Face-Powder can be 
obtained in each of the five 
Houbigant odeurs. Five true 
rones— $1.50 


‘ 


€ 
J 


™ 5 
Houbigant Face-Powder in com- 
pact form is of the same quality 
as that in the large boxes. In five 
tones, and five odeurs— $1.50 


Qe < 





A smart gold case, thin and good- 
looking, holds Houbigant rouge 
in compact form—$1.50. The 
Houbigant Lipstick case matches 
the gold compact; the lipstick 
tself comes ia a variety of per- 
tect colors—$1.25 


Se.) 
~ ~~ _ + 
Quelques Fleurs Skin Lotion 
keeps the skin soft and white, and 
beautiful in texture. It is espe 
cially necessary for the hands—to 
keep them always love!y—$1 





x 


The small bottles of Houbigant 
perfumes —% oz. size — offer a 
choice for your permanent selec- 
tion—Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum 
Ideal, and Le Temps des Lilas— 
$1. Subtilicé and Mon Boudoir 
~$1.25. The flower perfumes, 
La Rose France and Quelques 
Violettes—$1. 
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Woman to woman — 


Knowledge passes rapidly 
concerning feminine hygiene 


N certain circles there is a frank 

discussion of this subject, but there 
are other women who constantly 
stumble along unguided. Many of 
them, of course, de/ieve they know the 
truth, but their knowledge usually 
goes no further than the employment 
of poisonous antiseptics, such as 
bichloride of mercury and various 
compounds of carbolic acid. 


New discovery banishes risks 

Doctors will tell you that most 
compounds of carbolic acid are saponi- 
fied in an effort to reduce the burning 
effect, but nevertheless they remain 
corrosive in their action. Scar-tissue 
and hardening of the membrane fre- 
quently follow their use. 

Fortunately it is nolonger necessary 
torun these risks. There is a new anti- 
septic and germicide called Zonite. It 
is immensely powerful and yet abso- 
lutely non-potsonous. Zonite is far 
more powerful than any dilution of 
carbolic acid that can be applied to 
the body. And it means so much to 
woman’s comfort, beauty and health 
assurance. 

Women’s Division offers free booklet 

The Women’s Division has prepared 
a dainty booklet especially for women. 
The information it contains is concise 
and to the point. Send forit. Read it. 
Use the coupon below. Zonite Products 
Company, Postum Building, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. In Canada: 
165 Dufferin Street, Toronto. 

7 In bottles, 25c, 50c and $1 
at drug stores 
Slightly higher in Canada 
If your druggist cannot supply 


you, send 25c direct to the 


Zonite Products Company. 





Postum Building, 250 Park Ave., New York, N. 2 | 
l Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or I 
| booklets checked. C) Feminine Hygiene 
(D Antiseptics in the Home 


| ZONITE PRODUCTS CO P-12) 
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and spilled the socks in her workbasket all 
over the floor. But she knew the anxious 
rapture of motherhood again as she scurried 
about putting her child to bed, piling the 
covers on him, filling hot-water bottles and 
dosing him with every tonic she dared ad- 
minister. When she had him in the new 
misery of streaming sweat and suffocation, 
she managed to extract from his excited 
mind the story of what had happened. Aft- 
erward he threatened her with a_ beating 
if she told what she had wrung from him; 
but there had been witnesses of his deed, 
and the Italian boasted of what he and Ben 
had done, to people who could translate it 
into English. 

The reporters made big news of it, and 
Ben was famous in spite of himself. The 
reporter who had telegraphed to the world 
the story of the dam’s collapse telegraphed 
the contradiction of it. But as usual the 
sensational headlines on the front page were 
retracted in small type if at all. 

Ben and his mother wondered what had 
happened to Hunter Parrish. When he was 
not brought to his room, Ben found an ex- 
planation easier to believe than to endure: 

“Odalea must have taken him to her house 
where she could take good care of him.” 

“T guess so,” said Mrs. Webb, and liked 
her none the better for her Samaritanism. 

But Odalea had not trusted her own skill. 
Having learned how to run a small car, she 
had emulated Beulah and taken the wheel 
of Parrish’s big machine with trepidation. 
She turned it round with the utmost dif- 
ficulty, and made every possible mistake be- 
fore she got it to the top of Main Street. 
Then she drove it to the hospital, and see- 
ing to it that the interne promised Parrish 
every attention, left his car at the curb and 
walked home. She was assured that Hunter 
Parrish would survive. Ben Webb was her 
riddle and her hero. She was afraid to tele- 


| phone his mother, so she telephoned Craig- 
| ie’s office the next morning. 


Craigie had just 
come from Ben’s house and reported that 
Ben was evidently getting along splendidly, 
judging from the vigor of his useless fight 
against his mother, who would not let him 
leave his bed. 

The afternoon papers carried magnificently 
erroneous and muddled stories of Ben 
Webb’s heroism, but the spirit of them was 
true enough. Odalea wished that she had a 


| shred of his courage, just enough to call 


on him and take him a laurel wreath. But 
she called at the hospital instead and visited 
Hunter Parrish. She took the evening pa- 
pers with her, though, and read to him all 
about his rescue. He did not know enough 
about what had happened to contradict it. 
All he knew was that he was glad to be 
alive and clinging to the hand of Odalea 
Lail. 


Chapter Thirty-seven 

OR a whole week the ice kept going by, 

day and night. Flotilla after flotilla 
sailed down, crashed and broke up on the 
cofferdams, and was turned aside and shot 
through the opening by the obedient stream. 
There was no more danger to be feared 
from the ice. But it carried the foreboding 
of a greater assault, for the warming 
weather that had melted it and set it free 
was dissolving it on all the upper streams 
and hillsides of the Mississippi. he snow 


on the meadows of Wisconsin, on the 
branches of the trees in Minnesota, and 
the roofs of the houses in Saint Paul, 


Davenport and Dubuque, must all be turned 
to water and carried to the Gulf in the 
annual hegira. 

The Mississippi, already at a high mark, 
would be swollen with flood upon flood, 
and there were prophecies that it would 
reach a greater volume than it had known 
for seven years at least. The cofferdams 
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were not yet high enough to meet this del- 
uge, and they must be raised with the 
utmost speed. Craigie had only a few hun- 
dred men to lift the breastworks, while the 
river had a million allies. And the fero- 
cious winds of March, going out like a lion. 
were to be reckoned with; for they would 
flog the level of the stream into breakers 
that might accomplish what the ice had 
failed to do. The only recourse was t 
build on top of the cofferdam a parapet of 
clay high enough and strong enough to with- 
stand the .boiling hurricane of water and 
wind. Craigie bent all his resources to this 
end and saw more of his diminishing funds 
going into works of mere defense. 

A sudden thaw would mean ruin; a 
gradual spring would mean a gradual re 
lease of the Northern waters. So Craici 
rejoiced at every bitter night and dreaded 
the soft sweet misguided zephyrs meant for 
May that wandered in confusion among the 
rowdy gales of March. But his young en 
gineers preferred the zephyrs, for they mad 
it possible to lure the girls out of doors far 
from their long-eared parents. 

When Hunter Parrish was able to leave 
the hospital, he returned to Mrs. Webb's 
and softened her resentment by the fervor 
of his gratitude to Ben. He was sheepist 
in the presence of the still more sheepist 
Ben, and the acknowledgment of his vita 
debt was made and canceled in some such 
words as these: . 

“Well, Ben, you damned old hero, you 
risked your precious life to save my useless 
hulk, so I suppose the drinks are on me.’ 

“Ah, shut up! Forget it!” 

“Well, take a cigar, anyway.” 

“Thanks!” 

“They say,” persisted Parrish, “that a man 
who is born to be hanged will never die 
of drowning, so I suppose you saved me 
for a worse fate.” 

“That’s what I was thinkin’ of when I 
hauled you out.” 


UT when Ben had left the room to es- 

cape the intolerable burden of gratitude 
for the unbearable accusation of valor, Par- 
rish turned to Ben’s mother. He felt at 
ease in her presence, and he could not ex- 
aggerate his praise beyond her insatiable 
appetite. She could never hear enough ap- 
proval of her boy. Like the Madonna, she 
could bend down and meekly worship the 
fruit of her own womb. 

In the presence of Odalea also Parrish 
found it easy to praise Ben. He did not 
suspect just why Odalea loved to hear him 
magnify Ben’s courage. Yet, strangely, by 
an ironic twist of influences, Parrish’s lauda- 
tion of Ben served also to endear Parrish 
himself. 

Since Ben did not come near Odalea and 
rather manifestly fled from her when they 
met on the street or in the shops, she had 
only Parrish for company, and the vigor of 
Parrish’s eulogies made Ben a more and 
more ideal figure, remote, increasingly leg- 
endary. And Odalea’s heart inclined to 
Parrish because he was so generous, so 
grateful, so humble. 

Parrish began to invite 
ner more or less adroitly. He would dash 
from the oifice or the works to Odalea’s 
home late of an afternoon for a word of 
no importance, and linger over it until it 
was necessary either to ask him to stop 
for dinner or starve out the family. Though 
Odalea saw through his clumsy wiles, she 
liked him none the less for them. Perhaps 
women appreciate a clumsy tribute more 
than the most elaborate formality, since 
clumsiness is in itself a proof of sincerity. 

The father and mother of Odalea grew 
fond of Parrish with the hungry eagerness 
of parents for almost any respectable suitor 
who promises to marry their daughter. He 
was very courteous to them, and they loved 
to see him at their table. He brought 


himself to din- 
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NESTLE REVOLUTIONIZES THE PERMANENT ! 





eA a? 


This Machine ‘‘Reads’’ Your Hair and 
Takes the Guess Out of Permanent Waving 





7, 


Nee ccaap id WAVING—the way to 
beauty for straight-haired women— 
is now on a scientific basis. 


No longer is your hair subjected to a 
standardized formula by which you 
may of may not get the result you de- 
sire. The Nestle Laboratory in New 
York, working with the Nestle Per- 
manent Waver in your Own vicinity, 
has taken the guess out of permanent 
waving—by means of 


The Nestle Meter Scale 
This new invention literally “reads” 
your hair before you have it waved. It 
reveals the hidden facts which the eye 
cannot see. It tells us the exact char- 
acteristics of your hair. We supply you 
with this necessary information by mail 
—and the Nestle Permanent Waver in 
your Own vicinity is then enabled to 
give you the scientific, CIRCULINE 
PERMANENT WAVE your hair requires. 
The Circuline permanent waving pro- 
cess is a variable treatment that follows 





Free Booklet 
Tells all about 
Circuline 
Our interesting 
booklet, ** Taking 
the Guess Out of 
Permanent Wav- 
ing” brings you full 
details of the Nestle 
Meter Scale and the new Circuline Process. 
It contains vitally interesting facts about the 
hair and its care, whether your hair is long 
or bobbed. It’s free—just send the coupon. 








For the first time in history, Practical 
Science enters the Beauty Parlor. At the 
Nestle Testing Laboratory, New York, 





Scale, and only 


the readings of the Nestle Meter Scale 
“to the letter.” It is a personalized 
treatment adapted to your individual 
head of hair. 


No matter whether your hair is strong 
or weak, snow-white or black, bleached 
or dyed—no matter whether you want 
a tight, medium or loose wave—perfect 
permanent waves may now be yours. 


Send Us a Strand of Your Hair 
for the Laboratory Test 
It Costs You Nothing 


Just fill out the coupon below—and 
send a small strand of your hair (about 
the thickness of a pencil lead, and at 
least 5 inches long). Do not send comb- 
ings. Enclose $1 Deposit to cover costs 
of testing. 


You will then receive from the Nes¢le 
Laboratories, a card giving the result of 
the thorough analysis of your hair on 
the Nestle Meter Scale. Your $1 deposit 


Ni ee 
CIRCULINE PROCESS 


For the perfect 


permanent wave 


The Nestle Lanoi] Company alone, possesses the patented Nestle Meter 
y qualified cstablishments can offer the genuine Nestle 
Circuline Permanent W ave. Beware of imitations and mislcading claims. 


x) 


the new Nestle Meter Scale renders 
you a valuable personal service. 
Results are then sent you by mail. 


will be deducted from the price of your 
next permanent wave—given anywhere 
in the United States where the Nestle 
Circuline Process is used. The Nestle 
Company guarantees the refund of this 
deposit. Over 6,000 hair dressers and 
beauty parlors use Nestle Permanent 
Waving apparatus. 


Successful Waves a Certainty 


With scientific knowledge of your hair 
in advance, your Permanent W aver can- 
not fail to give you the style of wave 
you want—exactly as you want it. 


We suggest that you send your hair 
sample at once to insure receipt of your 
“reading” without delay. Please write 
your mame and address clearly when 
filling out the coupon below. 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD. 
Established 1905 
12 East Forty-ninth Street, New York City 


Originators of Permanent Waving 


=, 
Nestie Lanoi Co., Lrp., Lasoratory 
12 EAST 49th ST., Dept. +P. NEw YorK 


Enclosed find $1 Deposit and sample of my hair for an 
official laboratory reading on the Nestle Meter Scale. It 
is understood that my $1 will be deducted from the cost 
of my next permanent wave atany hair waving establish- 
ment using the Nestle Circuline Process. You are to send 
me a record of your findings and your free booklet on 
permanent waving. 








lease write plainly) 








If booklet only is wanted, check her 
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f ‘ Mystikum 


“i on your skin becomes 
your own perfume 
because some of its 
twenty eight flowers com- 
bine with the oil of your skin, 
making an individual perfume 


that expresses you: +: = * 
Try Mystikum on the skin of five of your 
friends and have some one guess the perfume 
used on each! Notwocanbethesame « -s* 


At the Better Stores 


PARFUM $1, 1.50, 3.75, 7. 
FACE POWDER, 7 SHADES 

LIP STICK, 2 SHADES 
COMPACT-POWDER-ROUGE 
FACE LOTION ASTRINGENT 
TALCUM, IN GLASS 

TOILET WATER 4.50, 
VANISHING CREAM 

LIQUID POWDER, 5 SHADES 


SCHERK IMPORTING COMPANY 
S6 West 45TH Street New YorK 
CANADA 170 MCGILL ST. MONTREAL 


Europes 
Most Popular 
Parfum 











The Children’s Summer 


The problem of a happy summer for both parents and children 
is to put the children in a good summer camp. Assured of the 
right environment for your children, you are free of all worry, 
to travel or spend the season at the resorts you most enjoy. 
Camps insure the children’s health, develop character and self- 
reliance, teach sports, sportsmanship and many useful accom- 
plishments. Dr. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, endorses the organized camp as ‘‘the most important step 
in education that America has given the world.” 

Over 400 camps have been visited by the personnel of our 
Camp Department. We also have first-hand information on 
many others in all parts of the country. Camps open July first. 
The best always fill early. Important for you to decide now. 
If you desire expert assistance in selecting acamp for your child, this really 
remarkable collection of information is at your disposal without charge. 
Write me fully about your boy or girl, the location and the kind of camp 
and activities you want. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd St. - New York City 
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| youth and strength to old age and feeble- 
ness; he brought love and courtship to the 
| hearth that had known only the united de 
spondency of an old couple and the dol- 
drums of a spinster daughter. But Odalea 
was afraid of him. Yet she could not es- 
cape him. He had selected her for his own 
and frightened everybody else off. Her 
parents and her aunt, Mrs. Budlong, had 
delivered her to him, and there was nm 
one to help her. Ben Webb had once said 
that he loved her, but he must have forgot 
ten her long since, for he even permitted 
Hunter Parrish to live in his house whil 
he made open love to her. And now 
Hunter Parrish was actually dining in her 
|home, as if he were already her husband 
For years the Lails had been so poor, and 
their house so barren of comfort, that their 
pride forbade them to expose their pauper- 
dom to outsiders. When the dam _ had 
brought them cash for a few of their lots, 
Mrs. Lail had begun to put on style at 
once, first on her daughter, next on herself. 
She had hired a cook—a parade of cooks, 
in fact, since she still felt homesick out of 
the kitchen and kept wandering in despite 
the invitations to stay out. Now that 
| Hunter Parrish dined often at her board, 
she fetched down old silver and repolished 
it, old linen and ironed out its sharp-edged 
creases. There was real food on the table 
nowadays. 

Odalea’s father and mother kept Parrish’s 
plate so full that a lesser man would have 
foundered. But he was too fresh from the 
jungle to refuse anything. Save for an oc- 
|casional quick look of admiration, he kept 
his eyes on his plate. This gave Odalea a 
chance to study him unobserved. It amazed 
her to see a man enjoy meats and vege- 
tables as if they were poetry and song. He 
was fearfully big and frightfully male, and 
|fascinated her all the more by his very 
grossness; for it was the grossness of a 
child, overgrown of body, but for all his 
| technical learning, immature of intellect. He 

was a young Siegfried, a good deal more 
than an idiot, and a good deal less than 
divine; but a Siegfried. 

And she was like that Briinnehilde from 
whom Siegfried had removed the shield and 
the helmet. Nature was making her his 
vassal with dizzying force. She fought 
against him, yet wanted not to fight. She 
could not have fought at all if the fighting 
had not been as primeval an instinct as the 
yielding. Nature made her fight so that 
she might stimulate him to greater ardor. 
She realized this vaguely, and it disgusted her 
with her réle in the program of Nature. 
| She had been a spinster so long and had 
spent so much time enlarging her mind, 
that she resented the demands of the illit- 
erate animal she was in part, and the ruth- 
less animal he was in part. She had read 
}much about such men as Hunter Parrish. 
The heroes of the cheap romances, and 
|}some of the best, were apt to be men who 
|had combated wild beasts and wild scenes 
and had come through blood-curdling ad- 
| ventures to the greater adventure of love. 

The portraits of the real adventurers, ex- 
plorers and wilderness-thrillers had not con- 
firmed the impressions of fiction. The 
actual men seemed to be mostly small, 
shriveled persons with bald heads and thick 
spectacles. The only famous traveler Odalea 
had ever met was one who had lectured at 
her finishing school. He had been a tiny, 
bowlegged fellow who seemed to apologize 
in a piping voice for the lions he had as- 
sassinated and the jungles he had conquered 
chiefly by the aid of unlimited quinine. 


UNTER PARRISH, however, looked 
like what he ought to have looked like. 
By nature he belonged in crowded cities 
where girls have time and facility to practice 
the painful sciences of beauty. Since it was 








his fate to spend large portions of his life 
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ARE MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGES, ESPECIALLY 
GOOD FOR SERVING AT ALL AFTERNOON AND 
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FOOD VALUE AND ARE PURE AND HEALTHFUL. 
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came back to civilization raven- 
luxuries. And he knew women 
if anybody did. He knew ladies when he 
saw them, whether he saw them pearly 
white in the minimum of a New York ball- 
gown, or saw them black in Kavironde with 
absolutely nothing on at all. He knew bad 
girls when he saw them, whether he found 
them lost in bundles of clothes like Navajo 
belles in the desert, Mexican flirts ogling 
through grilles, or mermaids trusting mainly 
to seaweed and flowers. He knew that all 
of these women, good and bad, crude and 
sophisticated, liked best to be treated with 
respect at first and later exalted or debased 
to their own ultimate selves. Deference, he 
had learned, was the best introduction to 
all kinds of men, women, children and ani- 
mals. The lowest preferred to disguise their 
baseness in poetry. 

Parrish never stayed anywhere long without 
feeling the need of a desperate love-affair, 
and if possible satisfying it. The best was 
none too good for him, but the worst was 
better than none at all. When he was finally 
called to Carthage, his ambition as an en- 
gineer was stirred by the opportunity, and 
he talked to Ian Craigie or his staff in the 
forbidding dialect of hydraulics. But in the 
presence of women he became at once the 
gallant, the lady’s man. He was one of 
those amorous scientists whose hearts and 
whose intellects are equally greedy of con- 
quest. He approached Odalea with the def- 
erence that marked his first encounter with 
any woman, whether she were a Yaqui 
wanton or a dear old Mrs. Webb. He had 
scouted about her cautiously but impetu- 
ously. He had warned himself to go slow. 

He had wakened her, but he had also put 
her on her guard against herself as well as 
him. She was a precious thing to gain, but 
she would hold herself precious, not from 
conceit but from honesty. He was sure that 
she was capable of tempests of love, but he 
realized that she was capable, too, of hiding 
from her own storms. There are women 
who would rather go through life without 
love than to have it forced on them. And 
so, at the dinner-table he behaved his pret- 
tiest. He paid more court to her mother 
than to her. He lavished compliments on 
the old lady’s beauty, her clothes, her lace, 
her silver and linen and her china. He 
listened to old man Lail’s maunderings as 
if King Solomon were pouring out new 
proverbs of wisdom. 


in exile, he 
ous for its 


HEN the dinners were over, he lin- 

gered to smoke a cigar with Mr. Lail, 
while Odalea, in the drawing-room, listened 
to her mother’s rhapsodies upon the marvel- 
ous Mr. Parrish. Odalea would have liked 
him better if he had not made so complete a 
conquest of her father and mother. She 
realized that they had accepted him as a 
heaven-sent son-in-law and would do their 
utmost to compel her to bring him into the 
family. The air was so full of the sultry 
presage of this storm one night that Odalea 
was overjoyed when Parrish offered her a 
chance of escape: 

“I suppose it’s too cold for you to think 
of a little ride in the moonlight ?” 

“T’d love it!” said Odalea with a prompt- 
ness that amazed him. Before he quite 
realized it, he was in his car with her at 
his side and the moon’s world before them. 
But he warned himself to drive fast and 
go slow. 

In a few hours their speed took them 
through a hundred miles of scenery bewitch- 
ingly appropriate for love. The chill of 
the air but kindled their blood, and the 
windshield was the window of a warm room 
carried on Aladdin’s carpet. There were 
tunnels through forests as dark as tunnels 
through granite. The snow on the upper 
branches emphasized the gloom beneath, and 
they were the only souls abroad; the earth 
was lonely as a mid-ocean lagoon. Bewitch- 


“Stop here and love 
called: “Here is 
can see what 


ing scenes cried out: 
one another.” Vistas 
lovers’ lane where no one 
no one could blame.” 


UT he drove on. Now the car would 

skirt the river where broken ice was 
liquid and the water lipped the shore as 
gently as a nibbling rabbit. The waters 
were eloquent with this old warning: “I 
am the stream of time. I flow on and 
never return. Be wise and embrace while 
you may.” 

But Parrish was afraid to tempt his fate 
even while the car surged like a roaring 
billow up a cliffside ending in a height where 
they had to pause to wonder at the beauty 
of the world. They seemed to hang halfway 
between heaven and earth. Overhead was 
an unbroken hemisphere of sky, with the 
Milky Way writhing across it in a frost- 
work of constellations and a snow of stars. 
Beneath, the Mississippi was another Milky 
Way, one winding gleam. 

“Wonderful—wonderful!” Odalea sighed, 
and the soft night wind seemed to echo or 
perhaps to have inspired her regret, the 
regret of all the world doomed to be so 
beautiful for so brief a while. 

Parrish could think of nothing to say. 
He merely shook his head and wished that 
he dared to put his arm about the human 
loveliness against his elbow. To him the 
scene and all nature was whispering: 

“Take her in your arms, you fool, you 
coward! Why do you waste this white 
Paradise that we have conspired to build 
for just this moment? Why should we have 
spent so many thousand years in perfecting 
your powerful arms and in shaping her to 
fit them, if you are to sit here idle?” 

His hand was just ready to slip from the 
wheel and voyage to her farther shoulder, 
when Odalea in an agony of bliss, cried out 
in the same revolt she had felt before: 

“Why must we die so soon with so little 
done or seen or understood? It’s like being 
lynched! It’s like a lynching of somebody 
that is innocent and wants to live!” 

Even his hand knew that she was in no 
mood for caresses, and it did not leave the 
wheel. All he could find to offer was the 
wisdom of a practical man: 

“If that’s the way you feel up here, we'd 
better run away—get back to earth.” 

He spun the car around, coasted down the 
hill and put on all the speed he dared in 
the uncertain road, where ruts of hard snow 
and spaces of polished ice kept him busy 
between jounce and skid. But Odalea’s mood 
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rode with her, and the moon followed like a 
lost white wheel rolling along alone. From 
the majesties of nature they were soon re- 
stored to the squalors of human toil, barns, 
ice-~-houses, signal-towers, shabby homes, rail 
road tracks and switches, the workshops 
about the cofferdam where the new lock 
was under construction to replace the three 
locks of the old canal. 

The automobile shut up space and time 
like an accordion, and Parrish did not hesi- 
tate to turn his car into the bridge across 
the river. Odalea was reminded of Ben 
Webb and his horses, and Evert Bleecker 
and his car, and of other young Lochinvars 
who had carried her across this bridge. The 
river always seemed to change with the 
men. Then it had been turbulent in its hit 
walls of green or autumnal color. Now it 
was black and sinuous, and flecked with 
kits of ice that flashed back the moonlight 
and danced like reflected stars. And _ the 
hills were patched with snow and etched 
with black trunks of leafless trees or 
blotched with evergreens. 

The frosted boards under the wheels 
whined as the car ran at full velocity and 
delivered them almost immediately into a 
foreign world. She had known the other 
side of the river well and long, with its 
road twisting awhile among thick shrubs 
and sluiceways, darting through a_ long 
covered bridge, then turning north at once 
past long wooded slopes, where only a few 
farmhouses broke the loneliness. 


OW, however, the covered bridge was 
gone. The sluiceways were a network 
of railroad tracks, and from the hillsides the 
dam had been erected in a Chinese wall 
across what had been a long wheat-field to 
the water’s edge, whence it shoved far out 
into the ice almost to the opposite shore. 
A new city of workmen’s shanties had 
been established in long rows. Sleep and 
the wintry silence held most of them, but 
here and there lights spilled yellow cream 
on the milky snow. Voices called in un- 
familiar tongues, and even the laughter was 
alien. Parrish steered his car deftly through 
a labyrinth of obstacles almost to the brink 
of the stream, where Odalea could see the 
nature of the work. He could not explain 
why the world was such a welter of tragedy 
or why our fates are what they are, but 
he could tell her how an army of Lilliputian 
men was fastening Gulliver with tiny 
threads, and how the Mississippi was to be 
walled up in his very lair, while the power- 
plant and the dam were poured into their 
molds and given time to harden. 

“When all this is done, we knock out all 
the falsework and give the old man back 
his bed—unless he knocks it out first when 
the big flood comes next week. Otherwise 
he will run on south as he always used to, 
except that he'll have to go out through 
the revolving doors of the turbines. 

“He wont mind it when he gets used to 
it, and he’ll never know that he’s doing the 
work of a million men. It takes him days 
and days to wander down to Saint Louis, 
but the moment after a drop of water passes 
out of the turbine, it sets a light on fire 
in Saint Louis or helps to boost a street-car 
along the tracks. 

“In Sunday-school they taught me—or 
tried to teach me—about the miracle of 
Aaron’s rod. He turned it into a snake, 
and when the Egyptians turned their rods 
into snakes, old Aaron’s rod just ate ’em 
alive. But what was a trick like that com- 
pared to squeezing the Mississippi River into 
a wire? 

“They say the age of miracles is past. I 
say it is only beginning, because men are 
only beginning to study the world they’ve 
lived in for a million years. Some people 
say that men were never monkeys, but I 
say that they’ve never been anything else 
till the last century. 
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Your Hair Appears Twice as 
Beautiful—when Shampooed this way 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands now use. 


it makes in the appearance of your hair. 


See the difference 


Note how it gives new life and lustre, how it brings out all the wave and color. 
See how soft and silky, bright and glossy your hair will look. 


HE alluring thing about beautiful hair 
isn’t the way it is worn. 

The real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is 
the life and lustre the hair itself contains. 

Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer a 
matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you 
shampoo it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft 
and silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color, and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dulland heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagree- 
able to the touch, it is because your hair 





More than a Shampoo, 
it’s “BEAUTY ry INSURANCE” 





Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo: 





has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot " possibly i injure, and it rn 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. Then apply alittle Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thor- 
oughly all over the scalp, and all through 
the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy 
lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, 
so as to loosen the dandruff 
and small particles of dust 
charges paid 
is BE/ 
Name 


eso Ue. war 
Address 


"Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me a generous supply of 


AUTY INSURAN 


and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then 
use another application of Mulsified, again 
working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. After the final washing, 
rinse the hair and scalp in at least two 
changes of clear, fresh, warm water. This is 
very important. 

You will find that aftera Mulsified shampoo 
your hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 

and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods counter, 
anywhere in the world. A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for months. 
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“Mulsified” FREE, all 
Also your eet entitied ‘Why Proper Shampooing 
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$5007 


IN ONE MONTH! 


DRAWING, 


AREFUL, con- 
scientious 
training by our 
faculty made _ this 
possible. Today 
trained _ illustra- 
tors who draw 
pictures for maga- 
zines, newspapers, 
women— 


Earn $200 to $500 a Month and More 


Present splendid opportunities in this field 
never excelled. Publishers buy millions of 
dollars worth of illustrations every year. I1- 
lustrating is the highest type of art. If you 
like to draw, let your talent make your for- 
tune. Learning to illustrate is fascinating to 
anyone who likes to draw. 


The Federal ‘‘Master Course’”’ 


illustrating, cartooning, lettering, 
poster designing, window card illustrating, 
etc. No one artist is competent to give in 
structions in all these branches. That's why 
the Federal School has established its 
“Master Course,’ in which every subject is 
written by a specialist. No other school can 
offer a course nearly comparable. No other 
institution in the country has such an array 
of artists as are on the Federal Staff. 


The Federal Authors 


include such nationally known artists as Sid 
Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Norman Rock- 
well and over fifty others. Exclusive lessons 
and drawings especially prepared by them are 
included in the Federal Home Study Course. 


Federal Course Gets Results 


Federal Schoo! graduates have become so distinguished 
for their high quality work they are in constant demand 
by leading publishers and commercial organizatjons. 


Send Today for “A Road to Bigger Things” 


Every young man and woman with a liking for draw- 
ing. should read this free book before deciding on their 
life’s work It is illustrated and tells about illustrat- 
ing as a profession and about the 
famous artists who have helped build 
the Federal Course. It also shows 
remarkable work by Federal stu 
dents. Just mail in the coupon be- 
low and we will send you the book 


etc., both men and 


includes 


Federal School of Illustrating, 
4176 Federal School Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Sor Stenographers 


ENUS 
PENCIL 


No.3822 


‘Two Ready Points 
and a Metal Point Protector 
Soft, smooth, long lasting lead. 
Ideal for shorthand. 
Send for Box of 6 pencils 60¢ 
American Lead Pencil Co.,221 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 





“Men used to run from the lightning; 
now they put it to work. They used to peer 
and poke at things like apes, and scratch 
their heads and let it go at that. Now 
we have set the slaves free, and freed men 
from the gods, and made the ancient gods 
our slaves. We've got old Jup‘ter Tonans 
working at telephones. Father Nile is 
dammed up and made to keep regular hours. 
And old Mississippi will soon be driving 
plows and trucks and turning night into 
day a hundred and fifty miles off.” 

“It’s wonderful,” said Odalea. “And the 
best of it is, it saves the poor horses from 
so much hard work.” 


Parrish roared at this. He liked her for 





her tenderness, but he laughed at himself 
for talking so tall to a pretty girl who/| 
would undoubtedly rather be hugged. He | 
was wrong as usual, for Odalea was in no 
mood for hugging. She loved to hear men 
brag of their conquests. It made her feel 
lke a mother who muses upon a little boy 
playing about her feet with ingenious toys, 
marveling at wheels and wires and springs, | 
and crying: “Looky! looky!” | 

UT Parrish threw his toys out of his | 

mind and resolved that as soon as he 
could get his car turned round and back 
on the smooth avenue of the bridge, he 
would talk love to the pretty thing he had 
bored to death with his dynamics. Unwit 
tingly he drove his scruples and his car over 
an old railroad tie with a spike sticking up, 
and a tire detonated with a noise that 
brought forth a hundred Greeks. They knew | 
what a puncture meant, and they knew Par- | 
rish and offered their help; but he and | 
Odalea were wretchedly embarrassed by so 
many ox-eyed observers. 

When the old wheel was off and the spare | 
wheel on, they sped away, and the car 
whipped and flung them over a bone-rack- | 
ing road to a most obscure solitude where 
another tire went off with a bang as it} 











|rear of a battered Ford and began their re- 


| 
| 


| swallowed the teeth of a broken saw. There | 
was no spare tire to replace the flat shoe, 
and the steering was so difficult that in one 
complex situation Parrish saved the car from 
turning turtle by a plunge that snapped an 
axle. Now they longed for the Greeks 
again, but nobody was in sight. They 
waited a doleful while for some one to come 
along, and nobody came along. There was 
nothing for it but to walk back to Greece 
and borrow a car from one of the foremen 
To leave Odalea was impossible, so she 
must go along. 

She wore high-heeled slippers and she was 
chilled and sleepy. So was Parrish. But 
they had to stumble and sprawl, pick them- 
selves up and hike. One car passed them, 
but when Parrish ran out and held up his 
hand, he was taken for a footpad and the 
| driver charged him at full speed. It was 
jlong after midnight before the bunkhouses 
|were reached, and there was an _ endless 








| delay in finding a man who had a car and 
|could be made both to understand and to 
|respond to the situation. At two-thirty 
|/a. M. Parrish and Odalea sat down in the 


turn voyage anew. Everything that could 
go wrong went wrong, including a failure 
of gasoline at the exact middle of the bridge 
and an hour’s wait for some one to come 
along who was rash enough to stop and 
rich enough in gasoline to lend a little. 
While they waited, the radiator froze, and 
there was another hour nursing the engine 
to life. At five o'clock the car began to 
climb the steep Main Street, an icy slide 
hevond the resources of the engine. The 
brakes were weak and the ascent was finally 
made with the Greek and Parrish shoving 
at the rear while Odalea presided at the 
wheel. They breasted the top as an early 
shift of workmen appeared to go on duty. 
Some of them called Parrish by name, and 
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Something DIFFERENT 
for Bobbed Hair 


THERE is a tremendous difference 
in bobs. Some are wonderfully 
attractive and becoming, while 
others, well—which kind ts yours? 

I wish you could picture the 
becoming kind I have in mind — 
the sort that makes men turn to 
admire. I can’t tell you what the 
color is, but it’s full of those tiny 
dancing lights that somehow sug- 
gest wn dng yet which is really no 
more actual color than sunlight. 
It’s only when the head is moved 
that you catch the auburn sugges- 
tion — the fleeting glint of gold. 

You have no idea how much 
your bob can be improved with the 
“tiny tint” Golden Glint Sham 
will give it. If you want a bob like 
that I have in mind, buy a package 
and see for yourself. At all drug 
stores, or send 25¢ direct to J. W. 
Kost Co., 672 Rainier Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 


Make Your Double Edge Razor 


Shave “Like a Million Dollars” 


No fussing, no adjusting—simply slip in the Auto- 
matic Adjuster, screw blade down TIGHT and enjoy 
a shave like you dream about. Users say“ Wouldn’r 
take a fortune for my Automatic Adjuster if I could 
net get another.”” Absolute —— | satisfaction and 
comfort guaranteed or your money back. Makes the 
blades last longer. Send 50c and learn what a real 
clean, smooth shave is like. 
AUTOMATIC BLADE ADJUSTER Co. 

WRIGHT BUILDING BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School Information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location 
desired. Address Director, Department of 
Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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ight as the ludicrous climax of an un- 
jucky escapade. Odalea’s face was, of course, 
well known, and she understood that she 
was to be the next morsel of scandal. 

She was too cold and sleepy to care much, 
put Parrish was in the depths of remorse. 
The love he had planned to pour forth in 
his royal car was bounced out of him as a 
compulsory task in the flivver of a strange 
Greek. He had let all the picturesque 
scenes go by, and all the poetic moods, and 
his tribute of adoration was a shabby offer 


of reparation for his outrageous mismanage- | 


ment 
Odalea had to laugh as her teeth rattled 
with the chill: 

“Of aw-aw-all the p-p-pro-posals I ev- 


ever heard of, th-this is the most roman- | 


roman-rheumatic! But re-really, you don’t 


ha-have to sacrif-fice yourself for m-me. | 


You’re not in your—not in your right mind, 
and n-neither am I.” 


E tried to explain that he revered her, 


but the joggle and the ague and the | 


blue lips of Odalea, and his own help- 
less shivers, infuriated him. When the car 
reached her house, the dawn was still far 
away, and the porch was dark enough 


for him to seize her in his arms and tell her ! 


he truly loved her—honestly! But the lips 
he pressed against hers were ice upon ice, 


and in spite of herself Odalea yawned out- | 


rageously in his sleepy face. She laughed 
at him again and stepped into the house 
It was so warm that it hurt at first. It was 


alight too, and she saw her father and mother | 


asleep in the living-room by a dying fire. 
They started up at the closing of the door, 
and now that she was safe, greeted her with 
indignation. They explained resentfully how 
shamefully she had terrified them. how they 
had telephoned to the police station, to 
Craigie’s office, to Ben Webb’s home, and 
even to Mrs. Budlong’s in a frantic search 
for news of her. 

“Your aunt called up only an hour ago,” 
said Mrs. Lail, “and asked if you had re- 
turned. And her last words were, ‘Tell 
Odalea that she’s got to announce her en- 
gagement or leave town.’ You are engaged, 
aren't you? Don't 
aren't !” 

Odalea, ascending the stairs, halted wearily. 

“All right. I'll say I am engaged, then. 
I'd say anything to get to bed.” 

They followed her up the steps, denounc- 
ing her for her heartlessness, her shameless- 
ness, her cruelty to them, her indifference to 
respectability, her— She was too drowsy 
and too numb to attempt a self-defense. 
But before she closed her door on her irate 
tormentors, she had a whim of curiosity: 

“When you called up the Webbs and told 
them I was out with Hunter Parrish, who 
answered the phone?” 

“Ben Webb,” her mother snapped. 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he guessed you could take care 
of yourself all right, and if Hunter Parrish 
couldn’t take care of you, he’d take care 
of Hunter Parrish.” 

Odalea laughed. The first warmth she 
had felt in her congealed heart stole through 
it. She could always depend on Ben. But 
could she? She belonged to Hunter Par- 
rish now. Or did she? 

Her mother was saying: 
morning first thing, you got to ‘nounce 
your engagement, or your father will have 
to horsewhip Hunter Parrish and your aunt 
will get Mr. Craigie te discharge him.” 

That would not be so pleasant. Nothing 
on earth would be pleasant except to crawl 
into a warm bed and sleep for a hundred 
years. 

This great American novel comes 

to a specially memorable climax in 

the next, the May, installment. Do 
not fail to read it. 
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Put Off Buying 


Shaving Cream a Few Days 


Accept, please, a 10-day tube 
of this unique creation to try 


GENTLEMEN: The last few years have 
brought many new comforts into people's 
lives. Palmolive Shaving Cream is one. 

Millions are discarding old-type shaving 
soaps and turning to shaving creams. And 
Palmolive, we believe, is just the cream 
you want. 

We knew when we started making it 
that we had a hard path to travel. That 
most men were wedded to one soap or 
another. And that to win, we had to 
excel in many ways. 


1000 men told us 


So we asked 1000 men to name their 
ideal in a shaving soap. They named 
four, and we added the fifth that they 
had forgotten. 

We were qualified to meet those desires 
as you know. This laboratory is 60 years 
old. It has created, among other things, 
Palmolive Soap, the world’s leading toilet 
soap. 

We made and discarded 130 formulas 
before reaching our marked goal. But 


[~~ 





10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Dept. B-1146, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.) 
3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Il. 
Resident of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 











when we did, we had an amazing creation 
from what men told us. 


5 new joys 


. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

. Softens the beard in one minute. 

. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 

. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 

. Fine after-effects due to palm and olive 
oil content. 


This courtesy, please 


Now in courtesy to us will you not ac- 
cept a trial of Palmolive Shaving Cream? 
It may be what you want, or it may not. 
You alone can tell. Send the coupon. 
We'll rest our case on what you find. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Tale— 
especially for men n't show. Leaves 
the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well- 
groomed look. Try the sample we are sending 
free with the tube of Shaving Cream. There 
are new delights here for every man who shaves 
Please let us prove them to you. Clip the 
coupon now 
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Henry Tetlow’s Famous 


Swan 
Down 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 


Face Powder 


Give your skin a perfect finish 
with this soft, pure, fragrant powder. 

Internationally famous for sixty 
years. A high quality powder with- 
out an equal, at 25 cents in around, 
flat, purse-fitting box. Five shades. 
At all toilet goods counters. 
HENRY TETLOW CO., Phila. Pa, 


Makers of Pussywillow Powder 


THE DAUGHTER 
OF THE STAR 
(Continued from page 88) 

They begged so hard as he said again from 


he was cold. I nodded and went into my 
room to bring the warm comforter from 
my bed. When I returned—old Serge did 
not need it. 

“The gentlemen of the French consulate 
and the Russian consulate—they were ver’ 
kind, ver’ sympathetic. I do not know what 
had become of us without their generosity. 
It was then we learned that Serge had not 
intrusted L’Etoile’s papers to them. 

“So—this apartment, then!” A_ smile 
crinkled the corners of her red-lipped mouth, 
and her eyes rolled drolly. “M’sieur, Nana 
and I—we know how each inch of this 
apartment is made. We lifted the boards of 
the floor, unstuffed the stuffing of furniture, 
peeled the paper from the walls. We dis- 
covered many queer things, and the love- 
nests of happy married mice—but no packet 
of papers. Even the fireplace,”"—she pointed 
to the old-fashioned hearth in the room,— 
“I went into it and up inside. I came out 
like a Kaffir, in a ruined dress and my nose 
full of sneezes—but in my hands there was 
nothing except soot. 

“We have never discovered Serge’s cache; 
but it will not perish—the feeling I have 
that the papers are here still.” 


CLOCK struck the hour, recalling the 
Great Warren to duty in the form of 
the matinée he must give 

“May I return after the matinée and be- 
gin an examination of the house, Miss—er— 
Mam’'selle—” He did not know by what 
name to address her. 

Gratitude shone in the girl’s eyes. “And 
will you do me the honor to have dinner 
here?” she invited. 

“Th-thank you,” John stammered, starting 
a refusal which the girl’s quick exclamation 
of pleasure cut short, never to be con- 





When John returned later that afternoon, 
he asked first to be shown the room Serge 
had occupied. Star-dust led him through 
the kitchen, where Nana was placidly watch- 
ing the pots and kettles steaming forth ap- 
petizing odors on a large old-fashioned gas 
range. 

“Poor Nana!” the girl chuckled. “She and 








need not annoy you. Pimples black- 
heads, etc. are quickly dispelled by 
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the stove—they were many months becom- 
ing friendly. Never had she seen one, and 
when it popped—bang!—the first time she 
tried to light it, she ran out of the house 
and into the street, terrified. I too! 

“There were many things we did not 
know the use for. In the villa near ee 
grad there were no refrigerators, nor electric 
irons, nor the little button in the hall you | 
click to open the door downstairs. We| 
had many things of America to learn beside | 
its funny language.” 

Eyes twinkling, she ushered John into a| 
small bedroom off the kitchen. It con- 
tained an old brass bed, a bureau of golden 
oak, two chairs and a small stand. 

“It is the same as the day Serge died,” 
Star-dust volunteered, “except there are new 
nails to hold down the boards of the floor 
and new paper on the walls.” 

“The mattress?” 

“New. The old one—we picked it to 
little pieces, and also the old quilt.” 

She shook her head, smiling, when John 
commenced unscrewing the brass knob atop 
one of the hollow bedposts. 

“We were—oh, so desolated when we 
found not even a scrap of paper in the bed- 
posts, m’sieur.” 

John ran his eyes over the floor and 
ceiling of the small clothes-closet in the 
room. “Never to permit them from his 
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that little corner of his twisted mouth that | 











The Choice 
of a Camp 


Wholesome outdoor 
boys and girls, men and 
women, are made in Sum- 
mer Camps, which have 
become important ad- 
juncts of our educational 
system. 

If Bill is clumsy or 
clever, if Anne is dull or 
bright, just send them to 
a good camp and let them 
learn to spend life in a 
wholesome, constructive 
manner and they will be- 
come popular leaders 
wherever Fate may 
plump them down. 

One hundred and 
twenty-six good camps 
are listed in this issue. 
Write to those which in- 
terest you. If you require 
further information fill out 
coupon below. We will 
gladly help you select the 
right camp for your boy 
or girl without charge. 
There are good and bad 
camps, so we sent a 
highly qualified observer 
to visit hundreds of them. 
The information he col- 
lected is at your service. 
Address 
The Director, Department of Education 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


I am interested in receiving information 
about a camp for: 


LOCATION: 
CNew England 
O Connecticut 


OMountain 

OHorseback Riding 

OSaltwater 

ONew York OSpecial Trips 

OPennsylvania O Young Children 
OTutoring 

O\West Central States ODArt, Dramatics 

OF ar Western States [Music 

OSouthern States OCanoeing 





oO Adults 


How much do you 
plan to pay for the 
8 weeks of camp?.... 
July Ist to Sept. Ist 


Under $250 
$250 - $350 
$375 or over 


Religious Affiliation 


Remarks ...- 



































sight,” Serge had sworn. 
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Have you kept all of the furniture that 
was here when you moved in?” he asked. | 

Yes, m’sieur. There were some ter-r-rific 
plush curtains I could not endure. I put 
them out of sight in the small room at the 
other end of the hall. In there, too, are 
two-three chairs,—poor cripples,—a_ table, 
and other worn-out and hideous things. But 
the rest of the house is the same. I will 
show you the room.” 

As they walked through the kitchen again, 
John noted its furnishing: the stove, a 
wooden kitchen table, two shelves bracketed 
to the wall above a small, old-style ice-box, 
the lower shelf laden with brightly polished 
cooking utensils, the upper shelf holding a 
miscellaneous collection of soaps, cleansing 
powders and kitchen accessories. There was 
a built-in kitchen cabinet. At the moment 
Nana was dipping a cup into the tin-lined 
flour bin of this cabinet. A chair, a stool, a 
mop and broom racked under the drain- 
board of the sink completed the room’s 
equipment. 

‘Nothing here is new,” Star-dust smiled, 
“except the broom and the covers of the 
shelves.” 

Halfway down the hall she opened a door, 
and pressed a light-switch on the wall. 

“My room,” she said. 

Subdued lights over the mirror of a dress- 
ing-table gleamed on the silver and glass of 
its toilet articles. A shaded lamp on a bed- 
side stand cast a rosy tint over a spread of 
soft silk and old lace. The alluring scent 
of perfume and cosmetics greeted John, hesi- 
tating to intrude upon the feminine dainti- 





ness of the chamber. Aunt Priscilla’s bed- 
room had been nothing like this. 

“I—I think I'll search the storeroom first,” 
he said. 

As he opened the door of the room at 
the end of the hall a chime announced din- 
ner. Rather glad to postpone the investi- 
gation of the discarded furniture,—odds and 
ends heaped in confusion in the room,—he | 
followed Star-dust into a cosy candle-lit | 
dining-room. 

I am not .accustomed to entertain,” she 
said with disarming simplicity. “You will 
excuse any infelicities, please?” 


IVERTING conversation from herself and 

her problem, his hostess chose to talk of 
John Warren and his ancient profession. By 
the time they finished the borsch Nana 
served, she had succeeded in breaking through 
John’s reserve, not only putting him at his 
ease but even loosening the latch of his con- 
fidences. Bit by bit she drew out the story 
of his boyhood, his beginnings in magic, the 
opposition of his staid family to his choice 
of career, and the struggles of the past three 
months. 

“I’m laying off next week, and then I go 
into the Palace for a trial. It means big- 
time bookings and a big-time salary if I 
make good. The only trouble is—they want 
me to put a girl in the act. My agent told 
me this afternoon that the booking office 
told him they thought they could make a 
feature act of my turn if I'd put a good 
girl in it.” 

A pucker formed between Star-dust’s eyes. 

“A—a good girl?” she inquired. “Are 
they so difficult to have—good girls? If 
a girl is pretty and chic, even if she is just 
a little naughty—” 

“Good Lord!” John cried. “It’s not a 
question of morals. What they mean by a 
good girl is one with looks, personality and 
magnetism—some one the eye will follow— 
er, for instance in a bathing-suit for the 
glass water-box trick.” 

“IT agree; it would be an improvement.” 
Star-dust nodded emphatically. “The young 
man you now employ, doubtless he has many 
virtues, but in a bathing-suit, m’sieur, he 
is ver’ uninteresting.” 

“Yes—but a girl!” John protested. “You | 
don’t realize what a job it means, picking 
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FREE 


10-Day Tube 
Mail Coupon 


glorious, charming! 


— your gums like coral to contrast them 


Both come quickly when that dingy film 
is removed this way. Please accept a 
10-day tube to try. 


ERE are beautiful teeth for the 

asking. Those dazzling clear teeth 
that add so immeasurably to one’s per- 
sonality and charm. 


Millions have found them in this new 
way. Dental authorities urge it. In a 
few days you can work a transforma 
tion in your mouth. Dull teeth thus are 
made to glisten. Gums are firmed and 
given a healthy, coral color. 

Now a test is being offered. Find out 
what can be done with your teeth, 
quickly, amazingly. Just mail coupon. 


Film—that’s the trouble 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on your teeth. 


Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a slippery, viscous 
coating. That film absorbs 
discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. And that is 
why your teeth look “off 
color” and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets 


into crevices and_ stays. 

It lays your gums open to Dept. 223, 

bacterial attack and your 

teeth open to decay. i eS 
L Address... .. 


Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


And 


Germs by the millions breed in it. 
ot 


they, with tartar, are a chief cause 
pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won't do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing won't 
fight film successfully. Feel for it with 
your tongue. Note how your present 
cleansing method is failing. 

Now mew methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. Largely on dental advice, 
the world has turned to this method. 


It removes that film. 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things at 
once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. 
Clip it now before you forget. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


FREE Papsadént | 





The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY. 


1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tll., U. S. A. 


Only one tube to a family. 2017 
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Now Anyone Can Piay 
a Honner HARMONICA 


This FREE 
Book Will 
Prove It! 


Thousands of 
people of all ages, 
in all walks of life, 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and inspiration. 
Thanks to the new 
instruction book 
they are enjoying 
the popularity that 
comes to those 
who can play this 
| fascinating musi- 
cal instrument. 











If there is any greater satisfaction than 
listening to good music, it is surely that 
of being able to play it. This Free In- 
struction Book, containing charts, pic- 
tures and popular musical selections, 
will enable you to play the Hohner Har- 
monica with an ease that is most sur- 
prising. Ask your dealer for a copy to- 
day; if he cannot supply you, write di- 
rect to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 207, 
114 East 16th Street, New York City. 





Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Sell Hohner Harmonicas 


50¢ up. 
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Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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Read and Heed 
the Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 
The advance warning of 
a change of temperature 
should never be neg- 
lected. A Tycos Fever 
Thermometer should be 
instantly available in 
every home, ready to po 
' /9m tell whether the “hot” Bee 
\ Ao feeling which Jane com- 
3 plains of is just a cold 






dom or something more 


3 
4 le serious. 


Tycos 
| FEVER THERMOMETERS 
‘ are the same _ reliable 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere. For 
sale at the druggists. 
Send for free booklet, 
\ “Childhood, Youth and 
Old Age.” 
Inylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S.A. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycog Building , Toronto. 
Manufacturing Distributors 


in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd. ,London 


| one out of a swarm, asking a lot of ques- 

tions, then breaking her in, maybe finding 
that I don't like her—and besides, I'm only 
paying Mickey forty dollars a week and 
buying his sleeping-car berths.” 

Star-dust read the distaste writ large on 
John’s face. Her eyes dropped to the cof- 
fee-cup in front of her. 

“I should rather to pay for my own bed, 
I think,” she said absently. 

“Wh-what ?” John asked, nonplused. 

“Listen, m’sieur; it is always silly to be 
too modest, my mother used to say. I know 
there are many girls of more beauty and 
chic than I, and with figures more—ravis- 
sante. But I think in these matters I am 
not too unfortunate. Because you have re- 
turned hope to me, because you are so nice, 
—not once, m’sieur, not for a tiny instant 
have you looked at me in the manner of 
other men when they learn of my father 
and mother,—because the Palace engage- 
ment is of such importance, because,”’—an 
impish smile flickered across the red lips,— 
“pardon, m’sieur, but you have such a tender 
heart it is certain a mistake would be made 
if you yourself tried to select a good girl; 
but most because it would permit my grati- 
tude to be expressed, I offer myself to assist 
you in your performance.” 

John stared at her incredulously, stared 
until a wave of color rose from her breast 
to tint throat and cheek. 

“Am I not—good enough?” she asked. 

“Oh, Lord!” John groaned. “I—you— 
you're perfect—ideal!” he blurted. “You 
proved it last night, in the theater. The 
audience loved you. I couldn't hope to find 
anyone as—as good.” He saw the color 
deepen in her smooth cheeks. “Please be- 
lieve me. I mean—I don’t know how to 
thank you—” 

“Please do not.” For the second time 
that day Mam’selle Star-dust mistook thanks 
for acceptance. “It is a ver’ happy arrange- 
ment for me. Rehearsing, working, will 
busy me and give me something to think 
while you are finding my mother’s pa- 
pers.” 


OR the second time that day John si- 
lently accepted the cards as Chance dealt 
them. He had too much practical common- 
sense to throw away the several advantages 














of the new situation. By rehearsing the girl 
in her home, he would gain the daily en- 
trance to it he needed. Discounting a sud- 
den lucky inspiration, his only hope of dis- 
covering Serge’s cache was to familiarize 
himself intimately with the apartment and 
its contents, to question Nana and the girl 
in detail. 

Had an angel whispered to John, as he 
and Star-dust arose from the table, that he 
had already collected all the facts he needed, 
that the key to the mystery was at that 


moment in his possession, many worried 


hours might have been spared him. A week 
and a day passed before the solution sug- 
gested itself, and at the very moment John 
decided it would be better for all concerned 
if L’Etoile’s papers should never be found. 
In order to give his new assistant the 
benefit of a performance in front of an 
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will continue to appear here at in- 
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audience before opening at the Palace, John’s 
agent booked a Saturday date for the act 
in Greenwich. Ordinarily, so thoroughly 
and satisfactorily had Star-dust rehearsed, 
this would not have been necessary. But 
realizing the theatrical value of her piquant 
accent, John had assigned to her the duty 
of making the announcements of his magic 
feats. The two performances in Greenwich, 
John calculated, would prove the wisdom 
of the change and strengthen the girl’s con- 
fidence. 


T the first performance Star-dust more 

than fulfilled his hopes and Billy Arms’ 
enthusiastic predictions. She invested her an- 
nouncements with a droll comic touch that 
the audience found delightful. Standing on 
the stage, watching John perform his rou- 
tine of card tricks, her facial pantomime— 
spontaneous for the most part—added in- 
calculably to the value of the tricks and 
to the audience’s enjoyment. Aside from 
her natural charm, the fact that she ap- 
peared to be thoroughly enjoying herself 
had an irresistible appeal to the audience. 

“She’s wonderful for you; you'll be a 
sensation next week,” John’s agent told him 
that night after the performance. “But how 
are you going to keep her?” 

“Keep her?” John repeated, not under- 
standing. 

The agent gestured impatiently. 

“That girl's a comer; she’s clever. You 
can’t afford to pay her what she'll be able 
to get in another few months. She'll have 
farce and musical-comedy producers chasing 
after her before you know it. Take my 
tip, Warren, and sign her to a long-term 
contract now, while she’s cheap.” 

“Cheap.” It was the last word John 
would have thought of applying to Star- 
dust. He did not trouble to tell the agent 
there was no chance of signing the girl to 
a contract. Merely to say that she had vol- 
unteered her services for a week or two as 
an act of friendship would invite further 
questions that John had no wish to satisfy. 

“Cheap.” John scowled. In spite of the 
codes of society and the moralists, Star-dust 
emphatically was not cheap. 

In the restaurant where he took her after 
the show for a sketchy supper, her vivacious 
chatter and descriptions of the new sensa- 
tions occasioned by her début kept John 
amused and smiling. But soon after they 
settled themselves in his roadster for the 
thirty-mile drive to New York, a silence fell 
between them. Driving along in the dark, 
John saw the girl’s head nod drowsily; he 
felt the soft pressure of her shoulder as she 
leaned against him. 

“Cheap.” 

Suppose, when L’Etoile’s papers should be 
found, they failed to establish her as the 
wife of Count Petranski? Suppose, indeed, 
they should prove that his daughter had no 
legitimate right to his name? Could Star- 
dust’s high spirit, the indescribable vividness 
that was hers, survive the withering cruelty 
of that? 

Though he had done his conscientious best 
to uncover the papers, he had been unsuc- 
cessful. Wasn't it possible that an all-wise, 
merciful Providence intended them to re- 
main lost? Which was the kinder act— 
to find them or to give up the search? 
If he really loved her— 

A sudden pressure of his foot sent the 
car leaping forward. 

He had loved her from that moment in 
the theater when she had dangled the bor- 
rowed watch at the end of its chain and 
gayly cried, “Bravo, M’sieur le Magicien!” 
He realized it clearly, now. While she had 
confided the secret of her happiness, through 
rehearsals, through hours of questioning, 
during long drives and the intimate din- 
ners Nana provided, in a thousand ways the 
tentacles of her charm and loveliness had 
wound about his heart. With all his strength 
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sh e just doesnt belong! 


Do you remember, in one of the season's most 
popular books, the fine, brave girl who strug- 
gled so pluckily for an education at the Uni- 
versity? 

She had a really fine mind, was sympathetic 
and not unbeautiful. Yet men passed her by. 
Because, as they expressed it, she just didn't belong. 

Why—with all her fine qualities?— 

A few words reveal much. We read that 
there was always an ugly half-moon of stain 
showing under her arms, no matter how cold 
the day. ° 

Whata pity! To think that a little lapse like 
this, could rob her of her chance “‘to belong’’! 

Yet nothing was ever truer. The evidence of 
perspiration moisture and odor is a hopeless so- 
cial handicap. And all be- 
cause sO many women do not 
understand that something 
more than soap and water, 
more than “‘home remedies”’ 
or simple er correc- 
tives, is needed. 
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It is an antiseptic liquid, clean and clear and 
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Ic keeps the underarms and that “‘perspirin 

area’™’ across the back dry al 
fresh and odorless. It pro- 
tects yourclothing—without 
any other precaution. 
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rono habit. Its dependability 
is such a joy! Get a bottle at 
any toilet counter—35c, 60c 
and $1 or sent postpaid. 
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Name . 
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Ruth Viillew 


Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet for which I enclose Sc. 
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ful new creme which corrects odor only, send Sc additional 
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he wanted L’Etoile’s will-o’-the-wisp daug! 
ter. 

Marriage—that was the way out for both 
of them. He would give her his name, and 
the protection it carried. Then let the res 
of the world—including his scandalized re! 
atives—go hang! He would tell them sh 
was the daughter of a Russian nobleman 
That was truth enough. The rest—no on 
knew; no one need ever know. As Mr 
John Adams Warren— 

Star-dust stirred, pulled her” coat closer 
about her. 

“Kholodeye.” She shivered slightly. 
should have brought the blanket-robe.” 

That was all. But John’s pulse bega: 
throbbing queerly. Several little facts in 
the back of his mind began squirming an 
wriggling, like filings seeking a magnet, int: 
the pattern of an idea. And suddenly, posi 
tively, he knew where Serge had hidden th: 
papers of L’Etoile. 

Within five minutes after arriving at the 
apartment he could place them in Star-dust’s 
hahd. The secret was so simple he won 
dered dully why he had not immediately dis 
covered it, why Star-dust herself had failed 
to find them, daily under her hand anc 
eye. 

“Requiescant in pace!” intoned the engine 
as the car rolled swiftly toward the city. 

“Requiescant in pace!” sang the tread of 
the tires on the smooth highway. 

“Let them rest!” warned the bell of 
Second Avenue trolley when John cut acros 
in front of it to enter East Twelfth Street 


HE street was deserted and quiet when 

the car came to a stop under the light 
in front of Star-dust’s home. The girl of- 
fered no resistance when John took her 
hands in his, though her dark eyes were 
clouded with apprehension. 

“T love you with all my heart,” he said 
simply. “I want you always to be with me 
Will you marry me, dear?” 

Star-dust’s head was averted. John felt 
her hands tremble as he waited for her an 
swer. Her face was white with pain when 
she turned to him. 

“I too love you, with all my heart. I 
wish you to remember that—always. I 
shall never, never forget the beautiful honor 
you have done me. But, my loved one, I 
—I cannot marry you. Please!” she pleaded 
when John would have protested. “Please 
hear what I must say. I understand you 
so well, because I love you so well, that 
I know your heart is full of love and pity 
But in the years to come, the pity would 
leave, and doubt would enter—but still your 
heart would be only half-full of love. 

“No, my blessed, until I know who it is, 
and what it is I give the man I love, I 
have no right to marry—nor to bring into 
the world little children who cannot be told 
their mother’s name.” 

Slowly she withdrew her hands. 

“It hurts—this; does it not, my love?” 
she asked with twitching lips. 

When he did not reply, she stepped to the 
sidewalk. 

“Wait,” John said brusquely. 
your mother’s papers for you now.” 

“Now!” Star-dust swayed dizzily. “Now! 
Then you know—” 

“Yes. You—you want them, don’t you?” 
he challenged. 

Face to face with the gamble, Star-dust 
did not hesitate. 

“Yes, and may God be merciful!” she 
prayed. 

John led the way up the stairs, through 
the hall and into the kitchen. Nana was 
there, awaiting the girl’s return. 

“Tell her.”’ John ordered, “to remove 
everything from the ice-box. Your papers 
are there, somewhere in the air chamber 
between the zinc lining and the outer case.” 

Talking, he pried loose the molding hold- 
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ing down the lining of the refrigerator door. 
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When you were heaping blankets on 
Serce, thinking he was cold, he knew he was 
dying. He was trying to tell you his se- 
cret, trying to tell you that the packet was 
in the cold box—the place where you kept 
things cold.” 


FEW minutes later John removed a 
flat, oblong bundle wrapped and tied 
in oilcloth from the side-wall air-space of 
the refrigerator. In silence he gave it to 
Star-dust, and walked out of the kitchen 
into the living-room. 

He had finished one cigarette and was 
lighting another when she came into the 
room. He saw that she had been weeping. 
Even now she was pressing a crumpled 
handkerchief tightly to her cheek. She held 
some folded papers in her other hand. Hesi- 
tatingly she offered them to John. 

No,” he said, “I don’t want them. I 
want you—just you!” 

The girl’s eyes dropped to the papers. 
When she raised them, the clouds had dis- 
appeared, and her lips smiled. 

In that case, m’sieur, there is no reason 
why you should not take me.” 

When coherent discourse again became 
possible, John stooped to pick up the pa- 
pers where they had fallen to the floor. 

Listen, sweetheart,” he begged. “Where 
would you prefer to go on your honey- 
moon?” 

Louise Adéle Sophie Alexandra, born 
Countess Petranski, considered the matter 
from her highly desirable position on the 
democratic knees of the Great Warren. 

Then she looked up with her droll smile 

‘With you—making magic—n vaudeville 
Please ?” 


TIDES 
(Continued from page 54) 


the child visibly drooped, she continued: 
Of course, youll be with us a great deal. 
Did Miss Shire tell you that you're to stay 
here while they’re away—six whole weeks?” 

Martha felt the slender young arms tighten 
around her. 

“And after that I'll have to go to them?” 
Blanche .presently asked. 

“You can stay as long as your father will 
let you. How would you like me to run 
over now and ask him if you can stay here 
tonight with me?” 

“Oh, I can stay, all right. Father’s not 
there. They've gone downtown to dinner 
and the theater. All I have to do is tell 
nurse.” 


N ARTHA took Blanche into her own 

bed that night. In the long dark hours 
through which the child’s uneasy slumbers 
kept her awake, she pondered over Blanche’s 
future. What would become of her? Would 
Luke continue to neglect her? Would 
Florence be kind, or was her recent show 
of kindness put on merely to make her own 
plans run more smoothly? Reviewing what 
she knew of Luke and Florence, she could 
find no reason to expect of them anything 
but selfishness. Luke's selfishness was cold, 
Florence’s that of a sleek, pretty kitten. And 
what Blanche needed was love. 

“Things always look worst when one 
lies awake and worries at night,’ Martha 
reminded herself, and she tried to put the 
problem out of her mind; but it kept thrust- 
ing itself back. Why was life often so cruel 
to the helpless and the young? It had been 
cruel to Nannie, and she had been as little 
able to meet it as Blanche was now. In- 
dignation against Luke Holden rose in her 
bosom like a hot flame, and died down 
again. After all, how much were people 
like Luke and Florence to blame for the 


things they did? Hadn't Nature made them. 


as they were? Was it anybody’s fault? The 
imperfections of the world lay leaden on 
Martha Wheelock’s heart. Life was like some 
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Paris sponsored the vogue for gleaming, tinted nails 


GLEAM that Lasts as long 
as your manicure 


UST a touch with the soft little brush and 
your nails are gleaming with rosy lights. 


And without a bit of attention, they stay that 


way all week long. 


No wonder the clever a and the dis- 
criminating women of fas 
this smart, effective finish. Perfect in every de- 
tail, Cutex Liquid Polish spreads smoother and 
more evenly, does not crack or peel. It has the 
brilliance and rosy tint of the nail itself! 
Try the world famous Cutex manicure. First wash your 
hands in warm soapy water. File the nails and smooth 
Then with the magical Cutex 
Cuticle Remover gently remove the dead, dry skin. A 
tiny bit of Nail White smoothed under each nail tip. A 
light buffing with the delicate Powder Polish. A care- 
ful washing to remove particles of powder and paste. 
Now, brush Cutex Liquid Polish smoothly over each 
nail. It lasts until your next manicure. 

Cutex Liquid Polish is 35c—as are all individual 
Cutex preparations. Sets are 35c to $5.00—wherever 


with an emery board. 


toilet goods are sold. 


ion everywhere, choose 


NortHamM Warren—New York, Paris, Lonpon 


END6c with coupon 

for Introductory Set 
containing Cutex Liquid 
Polish, Cuticle Remover, 
brush, orange stick, emery 
board, cotton. If you 
live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 
R-3,85 St. Alexander St., 
Montreal, Canada. 


Mail coupon with 6c for seemed Set 
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resorts—Deauoville, Biarritz, 
Nice, Cannes, Aix-les-Bains— 
exquisitely groomed women pre- 
fer Cutex Liquid Polish. In 
fact more Cutex manicure prep- 
arations are sold there, and in 
Paris itself,than any other kind. 
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comfort. Then soon the corn or cal- 
lus shrivels up and loosens, 

You peel it off with your fingers like 
dead skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score 
use this remarkable method. Acts 
instantly, like a local anaesthetic. 
Doctors approve it. Removes the 
whole corn, besides stopping pain 
at once. 

Ask your druggist for “Gets-It. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Works alike 
on any corn or callus—old or new, 
hard or soft. 
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But those who have 
opened this simple wrap 
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being delicious, so often 
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Henry!’s own peculiar 
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And that with a new 
taste and a new size, Oh 
Henry! has brought a 
new convenience into the 
eating of fine candy. 


See how delicious 
Oh Henry! is sliced! 
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great machine, disorganized, broken, yet 
running furiously, driven by a terrible, in- 
exorable force. What was that force? What 
was the purpose of all this grinding and 
breaking? The only answer she could find 
was that Nature, with complete indifference 
to individuals, pursued ruthlessly her single 
aim—the replenishment of the earth. There 
was no mercy. Those who escaped torture 
were the fortunate ones. They could do little 
enough to succor the others, but what they 
could do they must. The only help she 
could give Blanche was to be with her as 
much as Luke would permit. She would 
see him next day and, on the ground that 
he -was now so busy, ask that Blanche’s 
visit begin at once. 


Chapter Twelve 


F the older residents of the district non 

but the Wheelocks made any pretext of 
maintaining neighborly -relations with Luk: 
and Florence Holden after their return from 
their wedding-journey; and even the Wheel 
ocks, determined as they were, for Blanche 
sake, to keep up a semblance of friendship 
saw but little of them. The Pritchetts 
seemed now to be their principal friends on 
the block; their social life was led chiefly 
in other parts of the city, and the guests 
who ‘came to their house were for the most 
part strangers to Oakland. 

Without in the least realizing the under- 
lying reasons for their parents’ disapproval 
of the union, the children of the neighbor- 
hood also disapproved. Never before had 
there occurred a second marriage amorg 
people they knew, and the very evident gap 
between Luke Holden’s age and that of his 
wife struck them as grotesque. Moreover, 
like children everywhere, those of Oakland 
had acquired, from fairy tales and juvenile 
fiction, the impression that all stepmothers 
were cruel. No less than their parents, though 
for different reasons, they resented the sec- 
ond Mrs. Holden, but whereas the adults 
signified resentment by ignoring her, the 
children took more active measures. 

Grant Hayes, who was regarded by his 
playmates as a clever rhymester, composed 
a couplet to celebrate the return of the bride 
and groom: 


“Mrs. Holden, for your life, 
Mr. Holden’s second wife—” 


And his companions were so pleased with the 
jingle that, gathering in the dark outside the 
lighted windows of the Holden house, they 
chanted it in unison at the top of their 
lungs, then fled in all directions. This rite, 
having been gone through with on several 
successive evenings, evidently palled on some 
one in the house, for one night as the sere- 
naders gathered at the accustomed point, a 
deluge of water descended upon them from 
an upper window. Had anything been re- 
quired to stimulate youthful enthusiasm, this 
was sufficient. Thereafter the offensive cou- 
plet echoed nightly through the neighbor- 
hood until it became clear that further 
reprisals were not to be expected, when the 
children lost interest in the pastime. 


HE anarchist riots, and a succession of 

strikes had filled Chicago with unrest; 
several burglaries had lately occurred in Oak- 
land, and Blanche was afraid when left in 
the house after dark with the servants. As 
Luke and Florence went out a great deal, 
they began sending her to the Shires when 
they expected to be away from home until 
late, but Florence’s parents found Blanche 
difficult—not because she said or did any- 
thing to which they objected, but because she 
said and did nothing. 

“That child gives me the creeps, sitting so 
quiet and staring at us with her great big 
eyes,” Mrs. Shire informed her daughter. 
“If she’s so crazy to go to the Wheelocks’, 
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and they want her, why not let them have 
her? 

Thus it happened that soon afterward 
Blanche spent a night with Martha, and 
the change having once been made, she con- 
tinued to go to the Wheelocks’ when Luke 
and florence were away. 

In the meantime the Oakland boom, 
thouch not so great a boom as some enthu- 
siasts had hoped, went steadily on, new 
houses rising on the Wheelocks’ block and 
the blocks adjacent. Though the bicycle 
business was prospering, Mr. Pritchett found 
that his narrow lot on the corner to the 
south, where the old oaks used to stand, con- 
tained more land than he required, and sold 
off his side yard to a friend whose pink 
stone house, one wall of which adjoined the 
Pritchetts’ wall, was now nearing comple- 
tion 

Alan Wheelock, too, was building that 

He had started by constructing a 
seat in the double crotch of one of the lin- 
dens beside his grandfather’s house, but his 
idea had expanded, and the seat presently 


became the floor of a shanty, perched some | 
twenty feet above the ground. The only dif- | 


ficulty with the shanty was that the roof 
leaked, and Grant Hayes—who, under the 
terms of an agreement signed by both boys 
in blood drawn from pricked fingertips, had 
become Alan’s “pardner” in the enterprise— 
arrived one afternoon with the announcement 
that he had discovered a way to remedy the 
trouble. The new house, next the Pritchetts’, 
was being roofed with tar and gravel, and 


one of the workmen had promised Grant | 


some tar if he would bring a pail; as the 
tar was hot, it was necessary to make haste, 
and Grant suggested that the Wheelocks’ 
milk-pail be used. Alan, it should be said, 
had grave doubts as to the advisability of 
this, but he allowed Grant to persuade him 
that the pail could afterward be cleaned. 

The roofing of the shanty proved a task 
more arduous than they had expected. The 
tar dripped down inside, trickled over the 
edges of the roof, and coated the tree-trunk, 
but they continued to pour it on, spreading 
it with sticks. 

“There,” exclaimed Alan with satisfaction 
when, having finished, he and Grant took 
seats on a branch to survey their handiwork, 
“I'd just like to see any rain get in threugh 
that !” 

Grant was looking at him strangely. 

“Gee, but you look awful!” he said. 

‘Not any awfuller than you do. You got 
it all over you. Your hair’s full of it.” 

So’s yours.” 

We better go in and clean up,” suggested 
Alan, and they descended, discovering on 
the way that drippings had fallen to the 
limbs over which they traveled. 

Delia O'Shea was at the sink when they 
entered the kitchen, and they were halfway 
across the room when, turning, she stopped 
them with a shriek. 

‘Git out! Git out o’ me kitchen! Look 
what ye’ve done to me flure!” 

Retreating, the boys waited on the back 
steps until Delia’s indignation died down, 
when Alan parleyed with her and finally 
gained permission to reénter, provided he 
and Grant first removed their shoes. 

\t the foot of the back stairs he paused 
to ask advice. 

“Say, Delia, how do you get tar off?” 

‘Scrape it off with a knife,” answered the 
cook, ruefully surveying the black footprints 
on the floor. 

‘I mear how will we get it off of us?” 

‘Ye wont.” So saying, Delia, who had 
taken an old knife from a drawer, dropped 
to her knees and began scraping at the 
Sticky spots. 


EACHING the bathroom, the boys re- 
moved their trousers and shirts and 
essayed with soap and water to scrub the 
blotches from their hands, faces and hair, 
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still command 
his admiring glances ? 


OES your mirror still reflect a youthful radiant complexion? Ask 
yourself these questions. If the answer is “no,” then you are being 
unfair to yourself. Every woman—no matter what her age—by 

observing the laws of nature in the care of her skin can prevent fading 
color, blotches, and other blemishes, and keep ever fresh the charm of 
youth to which she is entitled. 


Thorough cleansing is the first step in creating or preserving com- 
plexion beauty, and among medical skin specialists, cleansing with a pure 
soap and warm water is the method most highly recommended. 


Start this simple treatment today 
and watch your skin grow younger 


Get a cake of Resinol Soap at your druggist’s. Every night with 
warm water gently work the thick, creamy lather of Resinol Soap into 
the pores of your skin. Then thoroughly rinse off your face and splash 
on a dash of cold water to close the pores. Within a week you will see 
the difference. A finer smoother texture in your skin—a softening and 
then a disappearance of those insidious little blemishes—a ruddier glow 
of health—a more youthful appearance in your whole face. 


Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to Resinol Soap. In addition to 
being widely used for eczema, rashes, chafing, etc., many women find it 
indispensable for clearing away blackheads, blotches, and similar blem- 
ishes. All druggists sell these products. 


Resinol 
Soap 


Write today and ask us for a free trial 
of Resinol Soap and Ointment. 
Address Dept. B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Soul of Dead Kingdoms 


N observant traveler is like a bee which returns from its ram 

bles laden with honey. Was it not Shakespeare who said: 

“Rather see the wonders of the world abroad than, living 

sluggardized at home, wear out thy youth with shape- 

less idleness.” If Shakespeare were living here today he 

would hardly speak of idleness as wearing out American 

youth. He would, on the contrary, refer to our three incorrigible national 

vices—work, worry and the wabbles. An excess of work, an incessance 
of worry, that prodigious infirmity called wabbles! 

Work is a beautiful gospel with divine virtue if it does not degenerate 
into chronic hustleomania. But worry and the wabbles destroy the body 
and the soul, the health and the spirit of mankind. 

In our work we aim primarily at material gain and power; by our 
worries we drift into stagnant impotence. But in our wabbles we aim 
at nothing, get nowhere, flounder, fall, arise and stagger in a million 
wasteful and destructive ways. The wabblers are like birds without 
wings, heads without eyes, stars without gleam. They neither come nor 
go, but swirl, agitate and burst like bubbles in the vortex of life. We 
need to steer ourselves, to use a compass in daily life, to go somewhere, 
and to have a definite object in view in our going and coming. 

The best cure for our three national vices is to go forth and see the 
actual world in the thrilling pageantry of its dramatic life. One of our 
objects in traveling should be “to learn and to venerate, to improve the 
understanding and the heart.” For, “the world is a great book, of 
which they who never stir from home read only a page.” That beloved 
naturalist, Henry Thoreau, vagabond of the intellect, used to say with a 
sly touch of humor that the more he traveled the more he enjoyed 
home. Another distinguished nomad declared that “the traveled mind 
is the catholic mind, educated out of exclusiveness and egotism.” 

In our sun-dappled spring “wide flush the fields, the softening air is 
balm; echo the mountains round; the forest smiles; and every sense, 
and every heart is joy. And so in this vernal month the human spirit 
craves surcease from a winter's toil, from money grubbing and hectic 
social wabbling, hither and thither, up and down, in and out. 

Betake yourself, then, to the soul of dead kingdoms in the olden 
world, the world from whose thrones the principle—if not all the august 
personages—of Monarchy has fallen into the benevolent lap of the 
democratic life of free and liberated peoples. Float your shopworn 
eyes over an old world that is being remade hopefully in the image of 
our own. Every look will yield you profit, and what you see will be 
a new possession of your own life, your own enlarged and awakened 
understanding. These old kingdoms, to which our great, commodious 
ships sail every day, had souls that now sit amongst the ruins of their 
ancient splendor. 

Travel is constantly yielding life’s finer satisfactions and rewards. 
To know only your own life is to know little of nothing, to look into a 
squirrel’s cage, to peer from shadows into darkness, to miss the soul of 
that living kingdom which is enthroned in the mind and heart of all 














humanity. 
Life without travel is a Lamp without Light! 
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but the more they worked, the more defi- 
nitely they perceived the strangely adhesive 
properties of tar. Washing seemed but to 
ailix it the more firmly; a comb applied to 
the hair, far from removing the mucilaginous 
mat, merely extended its area, and towels, 
while making no apparent inroads on the 
black veneer, yet absorbed enough of it to 
preclude forever their reappearance in polite 
society. 


I'll get licked for this,” said Grant mo- | 


rosely. 


ing his head out of the bathroom door he 
uted an appeal to her. 
But even Martha Wheelock, after long 
and strenuous scrubbing, was unable to re- 
move the darker spots. 


I'm afraid it will have to wear off,” she | 


unnounced with a sigh. 

Though their outer clothing was ruined, 
Grant had to resume his tar-stained gar- 
ments in order to go home; and Alan, having 
donned his Sunday suit and his best shoes, 
went with his aunt to the back porch, 
where a glance at his discarded footwear 
convinced her that its usefulness was ended. 

‘We'll go over to the Corners,” she said, 

ind get you another pair.” 

Alan, uncomfortably conscious of the mot- 
tled appearance of his face, had no desire 
to be seen upon the street, but as he was 
about to suggest postponement, he saw 
Jason come from the cow-shed and pick 
up from the ground, under the tree, the 
tarry pail. 

“We better be starting,” said Alan. Hast- 
ily he moved toward the corner of the 
house, but Jason overtook them. 

“Somebody done dilapidated mah milk- 
pail,” he announced to Martha, exhibiting 
the wreck. “Ah lef’ it hanging in de cow- 
barn, an’ when Ah comes to—” Catching 
sight of Alan’s face, he broke off, exclaiming: 
“Oh-h! Mebbe Ah could assuhtain ‘bout it 
fom dis-yere young cullud gent’man.” And 
addressing Alan: “Young cullud gent’man, 
has you been milkin’ black cows?” 

“Shut up!” retorted Alan. 

“Oh, ’scuse me!” Jason’s manner suggested 
polite surprise. “Ah see now ‘at you aint 
cullud. You jes’ lil spotty, dass all.” 

Walking through the streets at his aunt’s 
side, Alan was conscious that passing 
strangers looked at him with curiosity; the 
shoe-clerk remarked upon the condition of 
his face, and when, having purchased new 
footgear, they went on to the hardware 
store, Mr. Murray, the proprietor, who came 
forward to wait on them, inquired solici- 
tously about the spots. 

“Looks like tar,” he remarked, and upon 
being informed that it was indeed tar, he 
recommended benzine for its removal, warn- 
ing them, however, not to let it get into 
Alan’s eyes. 


\ JHEN Martha told Mr. Murray her 
errand, he replied that he no longer 
kept milk-pails in stock. 

“Nowadays, you see, Miss Wheelock,” he 
explained, “most folks take milk of dealers. 
What with all this building, there isn’t much 
room for cows any more.” 

Pushing his old straw hat to the back of 
his head, he rested his bare forearms on the 
back of a showcase filled with scissors, carv- 
ing-sets and pocket-knives, and discussed, 
from a hardware point of view, the change 
that had come over Oakland. 

“In the old days,” he said, “we had con- 
siderable call for light farm-implements, but 
last few years it’s been garden tools. Quite 
a run on croquet and tennis sets, too. You 
see, most of these people that live in the 
new blocks are renters. Some of ’em aren't 
any too particular about paying their bills, 
either.” Mechanically he straightened a pile 
of paint-cans on an adjacent counter. 


On the way home Martha seemed to 


Maybe Aunt Martha could help us get | 
some of it off,” suggested Alan, and thrust- | 





The piping in of the pudding—an oldtime Christmas ceremony on Cunard and Anchor Liners. 


Cfhe Proof of the Pudding 


During 1925 CUNARD and Associated Lines carried 
226301 passengers to and from Europe —again the largest 
number traveling by any one line or group of lines on the 
Adlantic. To the public which has made possible this result 
deep appreciation is expressed with the assurance that no 
effort will be spared to enhance still further the service we 
have rendered during the last 86 years. 

Cunard ships, rates and routes now offer such a variety 
of ways to and from Europe as to suit every purse and 
every taste. 


The Zenith of Ocean Travel 


is represented in our weekly service 
from New York to Cherbourg and Southampton 
—The World’s Fastest Ocean Passenger Service De Luxe— 


Other Cunard Services to choose from are: the 
exceptionally comfortable weekly services to 
Queenstown-Liverpool—to Londonderry-Glasgow; the 
specially attractive new weekly Cabin Services to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and London; the service to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg and the famous 
Cunard Vacation Specials (Third Cabin). 


Requests for sailing schedules, rates and literature cordially invited. 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York, or Branches and Agencies 





SCOTLAND 

To EU R Oo P E To travel to or from Scotland, choose one 
of the magnificent new Anchor Liners 

CALEDONIA TRANSYLVANIA 


Travel by CALIFORNIA — TUSCANIA 
—second to none in luxurious comfort, 
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$90.30 "9? 


[SummerFare] CHICAGO fo 
SAN FRANCISCO 


“America’s Coolest Summer City” 


Where Summer comes early and stays late 
Average Summer Temperature—58° 


Round trip including Pacific Coast Tour 
from Canada to Mexico, only $108.30 


5,000 Magnificent Miles 
Your choice of six gateways into and leaving Cali- 
fornia, with free stopover privileges at Denver, 
Salt Lake City (Tabernacle), Reno, Lake Tahoe, 
Feather River Canyon, Zion National Park, Grand 
Canyon, Apache Trail(Painted Desert and Roose- 
velt Dam), El Paso (Gateway to Old Mexico), New 
Orleans, and=by northern route at Yellowstone 
(Wyoming), Glacier and Rainier National Parks, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma (Wash.), Portland, 
Columbia River Highway and Crater Lake (Ore.) 


CALIFORNIA 


Costing no more than an ordinary vaca- 
tion—except for the bare cost of travel 
at low summer rates—your California 
Summer Vacation will be a revelation 
in new enjoyments, education and re- 
creations. First, San Francisco, America’s 
coolest summer city; the Pacific Ocean; 
Chinatown; quaint foreign restaurants; 
many fine hotels with reasonable rates; 
20 golf courses'[two municipal]; Mission 
Dolores; smart shops; dozens of day trips 
by land and water, and direct steamer 
service to Hawaii and the Orient. Then 
California’s four famous national parks: 
Yosemite (open all year), Lassen, Sequoia 
and General Grant; 150 miles of Giant 
Redwood Highway; the Mission Trail of 
the Padres to Los Angeles and San Diego, 
magnificent ocean beaches, the historic 
Monterey Peninsula and 17-Mile Drive; 
Carmel Mission; Geysers; petrified for- 
est; Russian River summerland; 40,000 
miles of improved highway; thousands 
of delightful resorts and camps,—every- 
where the California spirit of play and 
everywhere new interests! The trip of a 
lifetime—remembered a lifetime! 
Write today for “California Wonder 
Tours,’’ sent on request. Address: 


Californians Inc. 


Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery St., Room 756 
Please send me the booklet 

‘California Wonder Tours” 





St. & Address 











see the district with new eyes. The streets 
between the Corners and the lake were 
lined with houses; blocks to the north, south 
and west were likewise thickly settled; 
vacant lots, once so common, were becom- 
ing scarce, and it struck her as significant 
that ‘she and Alan walked as far as the 
Shires’, passing many people, without meet- 
ing anyone they knew 

“You needn’t say anything to your grand- 
father about the milk-pail,” she told Alan. 
“It would trouble him to know that Mr. 
Murray doesn't keep them any more.” 

Rounding the corner, they came upon 





Blanche and Marie Hayes. Marie was skip- 
ping rope while Blanche counted, but on | 
sight of Alan they stopped and stared. 

“Goodness, Alan,” exclaimed Marie, “what's 
the matter with your face?” | 

“Aw,” he retorted, “what's the matter | 
with yours?” 

“Alan, Alan!” chided Martha, but unheed- 
ing he continued: 

“Looks like a big hunk of putty—that’s | 
what it looks like!” | 

There had come upon him a madness kin- | 
dled not by Marie’s words, but by the silent | 
scrutiny of Blanche. 

“Wont it come off of him?” She spoke | 
as impersonally as if he had been the kitchen | 
floor. 

“You go chase yourself!” he flung out 
“You just go chase yourself around the 
block!” And frowning darkly at her he} 
strode on. 

“Really, Alan,” protested his aunt when 
Blanche and Marie were out of earshot, 
“there was no occasion to be rude. I can’t 
understand you.” 

Nor could Alan understand himself. He 
hated to have Blanche see him that way. He | 
was wretched, but nobody must suspect that | 
he was wretched. | 

“Aw,” he said, defiantly, “girls make me 
sick!” 

| 


Chapter Thirteen 


SON born to the Holdens two and a 

half years after their marriage arrived 
at a time doubly inopportune. Florence, 
who had set her heart on visiting the Paris 
Exposition that summer, was forced to 
abandon the project, and in addition Luke 
was greatly disturbed over an unfortunate 
investment. 

Some years earlier he had put money into 
a quarry near Joliet; the business had not 
done so well as was expected; extra capital 
was now required to save the company from 
bankruptcy, and though his income was good, 
Florence's tastes were expensive and he found 
himself without money to spare. 

Because of the disorganization of the 
household, due to the arrival of the baby, 
Blanche was spending some days with the 
Wheelocks, and Luke coming home from the 
directors’ meeting, sat alone at supper, pon- 
dering over his financial problems. Many 
times since they married he had spoken to 
Florence of economy, and she had repeat- 
edly promised to be more careful, but he 
had come by degrees to understand that 
she regarded a promise merely as a conven- 
ient conversational gate through which to 
step away from unpleasant topics. She 
had, moreover, ingratiating little tricks, like 
those of a pretty kitten, and even after Luke 
perceived that she consciously used her arts 
upon him, he still found them disarming. 
There was something fatuously paternal in | 
his feeling for her. It was difficult to be 
stern with one so young, so pretty, so af- 
fectionate, and it became still more difficult 
when Florence, as she had more than once | 
done, resorted to tears and reminded him | 
that for his love she had imperiled her good | 
name. Nevertheless she must stop running | 
up these enormous bills. She positively | 
must. But of course he couldn't talk to! 
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HIS is ideal time to go 

a-voyaging — sail west 
to the Ancient East—lands 
of mystery and charm, of 
ancient ways, quaint old 
cities and bizarre costumes. 
The best way to go is via 
American Oriental Mail 
Line ships where all Ameri- 
can comforts are provided. 
All rooms are outside, with 
real beds instead of berths, 
and most have private 
baths. Excellent cuisine and 
service. Deck sports, music, 
dancing and motion pic- 
tures add to the enjoyment 
of glorious days at sea. 


S. S. President Jackson 
S. S. President Jefferson 
S. S. President McKinley 
S. S. President Grant 

S. S. President Madison 


One of these great 21,000 
ton oil-burning liners sails 
every twelve days from 
Seattle via Victoria, B. C. 
over the Short Route to the 
Orient, calling at Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 
Ask your local tourist or steam- 


ship agent for full details or write 
us direct. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
MAIL LINE 


ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 
Managing Operators 
32 Broadway, New York 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Fourth at University, Seattle 
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her about it now. There was another sub- | 
ject. however, that mustn't be allowed to 
wa This fancy name for the baby, “Els- 
mere,” that Florence had got out of some 


book, wouldn’t do at all. 

Having eaten his baked apple, he ascended 
to Florence’s room and announced his choice. 
But ‘William’ is such a plain name,” 

ted his wife. She had just finished 

‘r and was propped up on pillows look- 

ery girlish with her long blonde braids. 


ol 


sul 


ing 

“That’s no drawback.” He sounded the 
name over aloud, speaking it slowly: “Wil- 
liam Shire Holden. A good solid ring to it. 
Besides, Flo, your father’s a successful man, 


and this is his first grandchild. He's aw- 
fully pleased, and—” 

“You mean you think he'll do something 
for him?” Florence glanced up at him with 
calculating eyes. 

Very likely.” 


He’s always wished he had a son,” she | 


reflectively, and after a little more dis- 


said 
cussion she gave her consent; whereupon 
Luke left her, saying he was going to tell 


the baby’s grandfather of their decision. 
E found Shire in high spirits. He was 
seated in a tufted armchair with his 
slippered feet upon a hassock and a cigar 
between his teeth, and he proceeded to tell 
Luke of his interview, that afternoon, with 
a group of the city’s prominent business men 
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who were endeavoring to secure for Chicago 

the World’s Fair to be held three years | 
hence in celebration of the fourth centenary 
of the landing of Columbus. 

It begins to look like we might get it 
after all,” he said. “Up to now I haven't 
thought we had much chance, what with 
New York and all these other cities bidding 
for it, and if Grover Cleveland had been 
reelected last fall I don’t think we would 
stand any show. But these men saw Presi- 
dent Harrison the other day, and they say 
that being a Western man, he favors Chi- 
cago. I tell you, Luke, if we do get that 
Fair, it'll boom this city like nothing else 
could.” 

The subject of the proposed Fair having 
been exhausted, Luke informed his father- 
in-law of the name selected for the baby. 

Well, now, that’s fine!” cried Shire. “Just 
fine! The first thing when I get downtown 
tomorrow I'll start a savings account for 
the little fellow.” He rose and beckoned 
Luke to the dining-room. “An event of this 
kind is good for a nice cold pint.” 

Presently, over the champagne, Luke 
found an opportunity to broach the subject 
uppermost in his mind, and told Shire of the | 
predicament of the quarry company. 

‘The long and short of it is,” he finished, | 
“the company will go to the wall unless we 
raise more capital, and I’m not in a position 
to put in money just now. If we can handle | 
our financing and keep on developing the | 
property, it ought to be very profitable in 
a couple of years more, so I thought I'd 
speak to you about it.” 

“Just what do you want me to do?” 

“Well,” replied Luke, “if it looks as good 
to you as it does to me, I'd like to see you 
put money into it; or if you don't feel 
like doing that, I’d appreciate it if you'd 
lend me the money.” 

“H-m!” Shire stroked his chin reflec- 
tively. “Ill make some inquiries and see 
what I can do.” He stared for a time at 
one of his slippered feet, moving it back and 
forth, then suddenly looked up, asking: 
“Why borrow money when you could get 

good price for that big side yard of 
yours ?” 

Luke shook his head. 

“I couldn’t very well sell that.” 

“Why not?” 

“On account of my understanding with 
Zenas Wheelock.” 

“Were there any witnesses when you 
talked to him about it?” 
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That gorious vacation in Colo- 
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region, Grand Lake, Denver’s 
Mountain Parks, the world-fa- 
mous Grand Circle Tour, and a 
hundred other wonderful experi- 
ences are in store for you. 


For real enjoyment, come on 
the Burlington. Famous Bur- 
lington service—you’ll delight in 
every mile of it. You’ll under- 
stand why the Burlington is the 
most popularroutetothe Rockies. 


Three fine Colorado trains daily 
from Chicago, two from St. Louis. 
For a small additional cost you 
can have your Burlington ticket 
take you to magic Yellowstone 
and Glacier National Parks. 


Going to California? Don’t 
miss the chance to go via the 
Burlington and see the matchless 
Royal Gorge and Salt Lake City. 
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Offices: 


Boston 
S33 Washington St 


Buffalo 
11 So. Division St 


Chicago 
108 W. Adams St 


Cincinnati 
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Cleveland 
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Detroit 
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"Alaska 


Through sheltered Scenic Seas 


See the Flower-decked 
Fjords and Glittering 
Glaciers of this land of 
Charm and Mystery 


ERE mountains tower, glaciers glisten, 
flowers bloom—and the Northern 
Lights make wonder pictures in the sky. 

Palatial Canadian National steamers take 
you in comfort from Vancouver up the 
North Pacific Coast. Sailing through shel- 
tered scenic Seas, flanked by majestic coast- 
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the days of the gold rush. A land that rewards 
every hour with some new thrill of mystic beauty. 
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from Vancouver to Skagway and return—all out- 
side rooms. 
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“Just Nannie.” As Luke spoke, his eyes 
shifted toward a window open to the street, 
whence came the hollow reverberation of 
hoofs passing at a slow trot over the cedar 
blocks. Shire too glanced toward the win- 
dow as if listening, and it was not until 
the hoofbeats sounded faint in the distance 
that he spoke. 

“Well,”"—he picked up his glass, and car: 
fully set it down again, as if intent on pla 
ing it precisely where it had stood befor 
—I can’t see but what you're free to sell.’ 
He looked at Luke, and as the latter kept 
silence, buttressed his statement by adding 
emphatically: “Yes sir, absolutely free.” 

“Mr. Wheelock wouldn’t think so.” 

“Wheelock’s an old fogey. If he had his 
way, this neighborhood would have stood 
perfectly still.” 

“If I should decide to sell, 
have to offer it to him first.” 

Shire grinned. “All right. 
as good as anybody else's.” 

“But he sold it to me for what he paid 
for it.” 

“Good Lord! You don’t mean you'd 
think of letting him have it back on that 
basis, when you've been carrying it for years 
without any return? Go ahead and offer 
it to him if you want to, but put a good 
round price on it. If he’s so anxious to 
keep it vacant, let him pay for the privi- 
lege!” 

With the edge of his empty wineglass 
Luke was tracing invisible diagrams on the 
oaken surface of the table, and when he 
spoke, it was as if he were speaking to 
himself. 

“There's a personal situation involved,” 
he said without raising his eyes. 

“No, there isn’t!” Shire spoke sharply 
“People shouldn't confuse personal relations 
with business. Business is just a matter of 
dollars and cents—always. It’s a matter 
of dollars and cents between you and me 
about this quarry; I’m going to look into 
it same as I would if you were a stranger; 
I'd be a fool if I didn’t, and you'd be a 
fool to sell your land for less than it’s 
worth.” 


I think I'd 


His money’s 


this Luke did not reply, but Shire may 

have interpreted the slight motion of his 

head’ as indicating acquiescence; at all 

events he leaned back in his chair and in 
a calmer tone continued: 

“In my opinion it doesn’t really matter 
a fishhook whether you offer that land to 
the old man first, or not. He wont buy.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I've got a notion the Wheelocks 
haven’t a whole lot of money to spare 
Every now and then I ride uptown with 
Harris, and I notice he worries more and 
more over that. Napier Place property. We 
came up on the train together last night, 
and he was fretting his head off. Says the 
deficit’s bigger every year. He sees as plain 
as I do that his father’s pigheaded about 
it, but he hasn't got the gumption to stand 
up and tell him so, and things just drift 
from bad to worse—that’s how I size it up. 
When the old man dies, though, you just 
watch and you'll see Harris making tracks 
around to me. He hasn’t forgot my advice. 
No sir! And he wants money.” A dry 
chuckle escaped him. as a 

“I gorry,” he went on ruminatively, “it’s 
comical to see what different things people 
want money for. Harris takes the cake! 
Here he is, going around in those old baggy 
clothes, never so much as looking sidewise 
at a woman, just crazy for money to 
squander on musty books that no sane per- 
son would give shelf-room. He was tell- 
ing me yesterday about some old Shake- 
speare thing he thought he couldn’t afford, 
and he blame’ near cried over it. Called it 
an ‘investment’—don’t that beat all? 

“Well, I told him just the same as I tell 
you—they ought to build on that side yerd 
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Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket Maps 
are indispensable to travelers. They 
show the best routes of travel—by rail, 
water, road, and air—everywhere. They 
show every place that has a name, giving 
complete knowledge of surroundings. 
Separate maps are available for Conti- 
nents, Countries, States, Provinces and 
Territories. Folded toconvenientpocket 
size. 35c or 50c at leading booksellers’, 
Stationers’, news stands and druggists. 

Rand M£Nally Maps 

for every purpose 
School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
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Your only map of China 


—but for service like this! 


NLEss you can read Chinese the 
U map reproduced above probably 
means very little to you. 

Yet this, or something like this, 
might be your only map of China— 
but for Rand MCNally service! 

It is through this service that you 
can conveniently secure, at reasonable 
prices, any map you desire in form and 
language to meet your requirements. 

And all Rand M¢Nally maps are 
always accurate and uptodate. Back 
and forth, across the two oceans, 
Rand M¢Nally & Company carry on an 
elaborate correspondence with official 
sources abroad, requesting, giving and 
receiving information. 

Every change is promptly reported. 
Old stock on hand is immediately de- 
stroved, and new Rand MCNally maps 
are made. For maps are worthless un- 
less they are exact. 


There is a Rand M¢Nally map for 
every purpose. Rand M¢€Nally busi- 
ness Map systems are essential to man- 
ufacturers in planning sales campaigns. 

Rand M¢CNally Indexed Pocket 
Maps make it possible for travelers 
everywhere to lay out their routes in 
advance and give them invaluable in- 
formation on the road. 

Rand M¢Nally Official Auto Road 
Maps are unfailing guides for auto- 
mobile owners who wish to plan their 
tours intelligently and to be sure of 
their way as they drive. 

Rand MCNally maps of all kinds are 
indispensable to readers of books, mag- 
azines, newspapers, for locating the 
places they read about and for securing 
a better idea of the world they live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


RAND MIENALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. D-184 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Washington San Francisco Los Angeles 
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**The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 
ci 


Round the World 


Go to the Orient or circle the globe in 
comfort aboard a Dollar President Liner. 
They depart from San Francisco every 
Saturday for Hawaii, Japan, China, Ma- 
nila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
Italy, France, Boston, and New York. 
On fortnightly schedules they sail from 
Boston and New York for the Orient via 
Havana, Panama and California. 
Palatial Liners, they offer rare comfort 
and a world-famous cuisine, Full infor- 
mation from any ticket or tourist agent or 
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your baggage is lost in transit, 
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North America Founded 
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of theirs, or else sell it to somebody that 
will.’ And with slow emphasis he added: 
flats.” 

Luke looked surprised. 

“Don't you think flats would | tend to 
damage the neighborhood?” he asked. 

“Not the kind I mean. Good ones. The 
women take to flats because they're less 
trouble to run, and the rent return to the 
owner's better than on houses. Now’s the 
time to build ‘em, too, with the Fair coming. 
It’s bound to make a housing shortage.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” said Luke, ris- 
ing, “but it’s not a thing I want to jump 
into without thinking it over. Of course a 
flat-building would crowd us more than a 
I'll talk to Florence about it.” 

Near the front door he paused 

“Tl be glad if you'll look into this quarry 
proposition right away,” he said. “We've 
got to take action inside of two weeks, and 
it’s important for me to know where I 
stand.” 

Shire briefly assented. 


Chapter Fourteen 


HE baby fascinated Blanche. She loved 
to be in the room with it. Though 
assured her that all babies cried and 
that its wails signified nothing, she was 
distressed when it wrinkled up its face 
and howled, and was correspondingly de- 
lighted when Florence allowed her to 
comfort it by administering the bottle. Al- 


| ways she felt a tender mirth as she pre- 


sented the bottle to the infant, abruptly 
checking its clamor and magically trans- 
forming anguish into gluttonous beatitude. 
She loved to watch it in the bath, and she 
marveled at the useless little feet, inanely 
and the tiny groping hands which 
she offered a _ finger, would close 
around it with astonishing tenacity. 

Not since her mother’s death had she 
shown such interest in anything, and when, 
at the Wheelocks’, she spoke of the baby, 
her face would brighten with a look of 
maternal affection. 

That she was so absorbed in her half- 
brother was fortunate, since she was destined 
to give him, during the first years of his 
life, the major portion of her time. 

As soon Florence's health permitted, 
Luke talked with her about his financial 
difficulties, endeavoring to impress upon 
her the importance of economy, and he 
was touched when, after a tearful scene, 
Florence proposed, as one means of cutting 
down expenses, to dismiss the “practical 
nurse” and take care of the baby herself. 
Florence’s social activities, however, suf- 
fered no diminution and she soon found it 
expedient to transfer the baby’s crib to 
Blanche’s room. Every morning Blanche 
would bathe, dress and feed the child, and 
before leaving for school would put him out 
on the porch in his carriage. In the af- 
ternoon, when the weather was favorable, 
she would wheel him up and down the 
block; if he slept, she would sit by the 
carriage on the porch doing her lessons; 
and frequently on stormy days she would 
take him to the Wheelocks’ and sit with 
Martha. At night, after putting him to bed, 
she would finish her studies, and at ten 
would give him a final bottle, after which 
he usually slept till early morning. 

Florence was proud of his blooming ap- 
pearance. She would exhibit him to her 
visitors, and when they praised him she 
would say: “Yes, the doctor tells me he’s 
in perfect condition, and it’s because I take 
entire care of him myself.” 

Whether or not Florence believed what 
she said, the neighbors soon perceived the 
actual circumstances. In order to provide 
time for her own pleasures she was unload- 
ing her maternal duties upon her stepdaugh- 
ter. To be sure, it was understood that 
Luke had suffered financial reverses, but the 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


_ Single, $3.50, $4, $5 
RATES: Double, $6, $7, $8 


Write for descriptive literature. 
405 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 














Clark’s Famous Cruises 


BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NORWAY AND WESTERN 


MEDITERRANEAN 


53 DAYS, $550 to $1250 
ss *“*LANCASTRIA’’ JUNE 30 
Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords, 
Scotland, Berlin (Paris, London) repeating 
1925’s great cruise success. 

Books now open for the following 1927 cruises 
Feb. 5, South America and 
Mediterranean in Combination 
86 days, $800 to $2300 
Jan. 19, Around the World 
Over four mos., $1250 to $2900. 

Jan. 2.4, To the ont 

62 days, $600 to $17 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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Franklin Automobiles 
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Syracuse China 
Nettleton Shoes 
Elgin Simonds Furniture 
Smith-Corona Typewriters 
Lamson Conveyors 
Syracuse University 


Crouse- win > Traffic Signals 


Hotel Syracuse 


EVERY metropolitan comfort and 
convenience. 600 outside rooms, 
each with bath and servidor. Rates 
$3.00 single and up. Sample rooms 
$4.00 and up. Club breakfast, 75c; 
Dollar Luncheon. De Luxe Dinner, 
$2.00. 

Roy P. Brainard, Managing Director 
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LAKE of LUCERNE 


A sparkling gem in a snow-clad 
Alpine setting 
No traveler in Switzerland fails to 
visit the classic Lake of Lucerne 
Towns of quaint charm line its 
shores. Mountains of imposing 
grandeur tower up from it ° 
mountains whose steep sides can be 
conveniently climbed by railways! 
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Europe 1926 

The Two Greatest Student Sailings 

S.S. ANDANIA ...June 30 

M. S. GRIPSHO July 3 
Entire Tourist Class soserved for our tours, 
for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all-expense trips, $290 up. Speciai 
entertainments—wonderful times. Booklet. 


Students Travel Club 
1440 Broadway New York City 


iagara 
to thesyea 


The most satisfying trip in America for 
health and recreation. Almost 1000 
miles of lakes, rivers and rapids, includ- 
ing the Thousand Islands, the exciting 
descent of the marvelous rapids, the 
historic associations of Montreal, quaint 
old Quebec, with its famous miracle- 
working Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupré 
and the renowned Saguenay River,with 
its stupendous Capes “Trinity” and 
“Eternity”, higher than Gibraltar. 
Write for illustrated booklet, “Niagara to 
he Sea”, including map and guide, to 
JOHN F. PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Manager, 
we Steamship Lines, Ltd., 203 
. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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|effect of his reverses was visible only in 


Luke and Florence entertained as 
much as ever; several nights a week the 
Holdens’ house would be illuminated, and 
carriages strange to the district would drive 
up to their gate; but whereas Florence con- 
tinued to dress as extravagantly as ever, 
Blanche’s wardrobe was becoming shabby. 
Moreover she was growing fast, and but 
for opportune gifts from Martha Wheelock 
would have had to wear dresses too small 
for her. Martha also taught her to sew; 
in the fall of the year following the baby’s 


Blanche. 





birth they found time to work on a party 
dress for the dancing class, a membership 
|in which was Zenas Wheelock’s present to 
| Blanche on her sixteenth birthday. 
She and Martha were greatly delighted 
with their handiwork. Having tried on 
the dress for the last time, she proudly 
carried it home and after hanging it in her 
closet with great care, patting out the folds 
to prevent wrinkles, returned to the Wheel- 
ocks’, where she had left the baby. 

Arranging him in his carriage, she 
beamed down upon him and with caress- 
ing emphasis exclaimed: “You've been a 
good boy, so now sister’s going to take you 
for a nice ride!” 

“Wah!” responded the baby. 

“Oh, Aunt Martha,” cried Blanche, 
he clever!” 


“isn’t 


HE autumn afternoon was radiant. The 

young maples along the street were 
changing color; and the bright leaves, stirred 
by a fresh breeze, glittered in the sun like 
sparks of flame. 

In a vacant lot boys were playing foot- 
ball, and she was watching them as she 
wheeled the carriage, when from behind her 
came the warning jingle of a bicycle bell. 

“Look out of the way!” A voice sounded 
sharply in her ear. Simultaneously a safety 
| bicycle caromed from a tree-trunk at the 
border of the sidewalk, and as Blanche 
turned the carriage and interposed her body, 
threw its rider against her. 

“You're taking up the whole place!” he 
said angrily. 

“You have no business on the walk!” 
retorted, aroused by her charge’s jeopardy. 

At first glance she had judged the tall, 
dark youth a stranger, but now she recog- 
| nized him. 

“Why, Ray Norcross!” 
| His puzzled frown gave place to a smile. 

“Oh, now I know who you are,” he said. 
The smile faded, and he pursued sternly: 
“I wrote you a letter and you never an- 
swered.” 

“So many things have happened to me,” 
she said, “and I suppose a lot has happened 
to you, too. I always think of you as 
traveling. Where have you been?” 

“Mostly in India. 
jobs out there.” 

“You're at Colonel Burchard’s?” 

“Until we can get a house.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “you're going to live 
in Chicago?” 

“For a while, anyway. The old man’s 
doing some buildings for the World’s Fair.” 

“How nice!” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” He 
‘New York’s the place for me.” 

“I’ve never been there.” 

“Or Paris,” he added as an afterthought. 

His scrutiny embarrassed her. Perhaps it 
was because his eyes were so dark; they 
made you feel as if you were under a mag- 
nifying glass. Troubled by the growing 
pause, she followed his conversational lead 
as best she could, saying: 

“My father and his wife were going to 
the Paris Exposition last year, but they 
weren’t able to, because of the baby.” 

“Oh.” He looked at the carriage and 
back at her, and there was another pause 
which Blanche would have broken if she 
could have thought of anything to say. 
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Down the 
Gangplank 


To Havre, the Port of Paris 
~~ “4 4 


The International Terminal Made 
Famous by the Rulers of France 


SILVER spray splashes 

against the Lineras she skims 
onward to France. Behind her 
lies a phosphorescent path...a 
dancing symbol of the laughter 
and lightness that made the days 
pass so quickly. 

All too soon the immense docks 
at Havre, the port of Paris... 
where the aristocratic French 
Liners find a berth... loom up! 
Four centuries ago, this impor- 
tant terminal was a fishing village. 
Sailing vessels were despatched 
to the whale fisheries in New- 
foundland and Spitzbergen. 

In 1516, Frances I started the 
construction ofa harbor later con- 
tinued by Richelieu. Napoleon I 
finally made it a war harbor. 

And so Havre has grown... 
with a history as interesting as 
that of any town in France. But 
its chief importance is that it’s 
the only port of Paris. . . due to 
its nearness! Down the gang- 
plank of the French Liner. No 
transferring to tenders. A special 
boat train waiting. Three hours 
... and Paris. 

It’s all at the other end of “the 
longest gangplank in the world” 
++. @ perfect vacation and new in- 
terests. The de Luxe Liners go to 
Plymouth, England; then Havre. 
The One-Class Cabin Liners go 
direct to Havre. Booklets of 
France on request. 


Information from any French Line Agent 
or recognized Tourist Office 
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19 State Street, New York City 
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of United States, Europe and Canada 
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“Quite a lot of changes around here,” Ray 
presently remarked. Having glanced up the 
block, his eyes returned to her. “You've 
changed too. You're better looking.” 

Blanche felt herself blushing, and to escape 
further personalities spoke of his bicycle. 

“Yes,” he said, “in another year or two 
you wont see high bikes any more. The 
safety’s the only thing. This is a Victor.” 

After admiring the bicycle, Blanche moved 
to go. “I must be getting home,” she said. 

“Nonsense. Why? I haven't seen you 
in years.” 

“The baby mustn’t be out after dark.” 

“Well, then, take her home, and we'll—’ 

“Him,” she corrected. “It’s a boy.” 

“All right—him, then.” Ray smiled. It 
was a charming smile, a trifle one-sided, as 
if the left cheek were slightly more amused 
than the right. How well she remembered 
the whimsical expression it imparted to his 
face! “Take him home,” he went on, “and 
I'll put up my bike and meet you out here 
in three minutes. We'll go and get a soda.” 


UICKLY Blanche wheeled the baby 

home; her stepmother had not returned, 
and so she left him with Nellie, the hired 
girl, and hastened out again. Ray was wait- 
ing by the gate, and as they walked toward 
the Corners through the gathering twilight, 
they endeavored to bridge the gap of years 
with little planks of conversation. 

At the drug-store they took seats before 
the soda-fountain. 

“What'll you have?” Ray asked. 

“Strawberry soda.” 

“Tce-cream soda?” 

She looked at him blankly, wondering 
what he meant; then, gathering that ice- 
cream soda was something she ought to 
know about, answered: 

“Why, yes.” 

But when Ray transmitted the order to 
the druggist, the latter shook his head. 

“I've heard about it,” he said. “I guess 
you could get it at Gunther’s or some of 
those big places downtown, but there’s no 
call for it here.” 

“My goodness!” ejaculated the youth. “I 
didn’t know there was any place where you 
couldn't get ice-cream soda nowadays. It’s 
the only kind fit to drink. Well,”—his tone 
was resigned,—“give me a grape phosphate.” 

Evidently, when they left the drug-store, 
he was still thinking of ice-cream soda, for 
presently he remarked: 

“The Middle West is pretty crude still, 
isn’t it?” 

“T suppose it is,” she conceded, “but you 
see, I haven't anything to compare it wiih.” 

“Too bad.” He gave a little shake of the 
head. “A girl like you ought to get around 
more. You'd love New York.” Again she 
felt his keen gaze. “I'd certainly like to be 
with you the first time you see Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue. When we get back to 
New York—which of course we will as soon 
as the Fair’s over—you must come and 
visit us.” 

Blanche thrilled at the idea. 

“T'd love to!” 

“Then it’s settled,” he announced. “That’s 
what you'll do.” He spoke with such assur- 
ance that for a moment she believed him. 
In imagination she fancied herself taking one 
of the sleek trains she had so often seen 
go by, arriving in New York, driving with 
Ray in a victoria through those famous 
streets that people talked about. It was 
summer; her dress was of flowered mull, 
over her shoulder she carried a lacy parasol, 
and— 

The vision faded abruptly as in the dim- 
ness ahead she caught sight of the iron 
fence and the front gate of her father’s 
house. The same old fence, the same old 
gate! How well she knew the click of the 
gate as the latch snapped into place! There 
was no other sound quite like it; and now, 
as she drew near, it struck her that of all 
sounds it was the most monotonous. 
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Investors in practically every sec- 
tion have for years secured 8% with- 
out a single loss from our $100 to 
$1,000 First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds secured by income paying, city 
business property, conservatively, inde- 
pendently appraised at substantially 
twice the amount of mortgage loan. 
Send for 28-page .“8% and Safety” 
booklet, explaining how bonds are un- 
derwritten and giving complete infor- 
mation every investor will find profit- 
able. References: All Miami Banks. 
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New Wonders 
of the West 


Zion National Park 
Bryce Canyon 
Cedar Breaks 
Prismatic Plains 
Kaibab Forest oe 


North Rim 
Grand Canyon te 

“Unique, incomparable, sub- 
lime,” says Hal Evarts, the noted 
writer. Mountains glowing red 
and shining white. Mile-deep 
canyons filled with mile-high 
temples! Canyous holding ex- 
quisite fairy cities with countless 
castles, cathedrals, mosques and 
pagodas of bewildering beauty, 
tinted with the colors of a glo- 
rious sunset. Prismatic plains, 
wild horses, cliff dwellings, en- 
chanting forests alive with deer. 

Low Summer Fares 

Thru sleeping cars to Cedar City, 
then complete 5-day motor-bus tours 
including Kaibab Forest and North 
Rim Grand Canyon, or shorter 3 or 
4-day tours to Zion, Bryce and Cedar 
Breaks only. Also escorted all-expense 
tours. Comfortable lodges. A mem- 
orable vacation itself or an easy side 
trip on tours to Salt Lake City, Yel- 
lowstone, California or the Pacific 
Northwest. Season June 1 to October 1. 


Handsome Book in natural colors tells 
about this new wonderland in Utah- 
Arizona. Ask nearest Union Pacific 
Representative or 
General Passenger Agent (Dept. G) at 
Omaha, Neb. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNION 
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“Oh,” she burst out, “what’s the use of 
talking? It'll never happen! Nothing will 
ever happen!” 

He seized her hand and pressed it. 

“Why, yes it will!’ he insisted in a low 
voice. “And there’s another thing that’s 
positively going to happen. I'm going to 
see you soon!” ; 


E broke away and entered the gate, 

and as she moved through the dusk toward 
the steps and caught the metallic click of the 
latch behind her, she shivered. 

The moment she entered the hall, she 
heard the baby. He was crying, and at that 
sound there swept over her a rush of affec- 
tion that drove from her mind all thought 
of Ray, and sent her hurrying upstairs. In 
the front bedroom she found Florence hold- 
ing the infant in her lap. Evidently she 
had just removed his coat and bonnet, for 
they were lying on the floor beside her, and 
from his cries Blanche knew at once that 
he was uncomfortable. 

As she was about to take him, Florence 
pushed her away. 

“Where have you been?” she demanded. 

“IT went to the Corners.” 

“Who told you you the 
baby ?” 

“He was asleep, and I left him with 
Nellie. I wasn’t gone more than twenty 
minutes.” 

“Yes, you were! I’ve been home that 
long myself, and he’s been crying as if his 
heart would break.” 

“Tt’s because you picked him up,” Blanche 
innocently explained. 

“Now look here, young lady,”—Florence 
was glaring at her,—‘‘you needn't try to tell 
me what to do with my own child! You 
were left here to take care of him, and you 
went sneaking out. If such a thing happens 
again, I'll have to take him away from 
you.” She stopped short, seemed for a mo- 
ment to consider this possibility, and in a 
milder tone resumed: “I'll not tell your 
father about it this time, but remember, if 
it ever occurs again—” The threat was 
left suspended in the air. The baby con- 
tinued to wail, and Blanche stood silent. 

Suddenly, with an impatient gesture, 
Florence thrust the child at her. 

“Oh, here,” she exclaimed, “take him! I 
can't fool with him any longer. I've got to 
get dressed for company.” 


could leave 


Chapter Fifteen 


ALAN WHEELOCK had never seen such 
interesting curios as were brought by 
the Norcrosses from New York to furnish 
the house they presently took on Drexel 
Boulevard, two blocks away. The halls, par- 
lor, sitting-room, dining-room, even the bed- 
rooms, were lined, like rooms in a museum, 
with exotic objects, souvenirs of many voy- 
ages; and while some of these objects— 
chairs and tables of carved teakwood, ebony 
cabinets, and a red lacquer throne that oc- 
cupied the place of honor between the front 
windows of the parlor—were measurably 
utilitarian, others were employed purely 
for decoration, and not a few were of such 
strange appearance that Alan, inspecting 
them, wondered of what they were made, 
and for what purposes. 

In the dining-room hung a collection of 
weapons from all over the world. The in- 
laid helmet and shield above the sideboard 
were pieces of old Saracen armor, Ray said, 
and there were medieval swords, long and 
heavy, Zulu spears, Arab pistols, Italian 
daggers, a highly ornamented Cossack saber 
with no hilt, and a Malayan kriss with a 
heavy blade of such sinister suggestion that 
Alan’s stomach contracted when he looked 
at it. 

Between Alan’s impression of the Norcross 
house and his impression of Ray there existed 
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the a 
Indian. 
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Three days personally conducted 
motor tour through a region rich in 
history and mystery, the Enchanted 
Empire. Only $45 extra with every- 
thing provided — meals, lodging 
and motor transportation. 

Westbound passengers leave 
trains at Las Vegas, New Mex., and 
join them again at Albuquerque, 
New Mex., three days later. East- 
bound is just the reverse. 

This unusual tour comprises visits to 
old Santa Fe, also the inhabited Indian 
Pueblos of Tesuque, Santa Clara, San 
Juan, Santo Domingo and other places 
in the Upper Rio Grande Valley, as well 
as the huge ruin of Puye a cliff pueblo 
twenty centuries old. 

There will be optional side trips and 
“land cruises” in charge of specially 
trained couriers for those who wish to 
extend their travels off-the-beaten-path. 


This service will begin May 15, 1926. 





Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
No. 1104-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ml. 


Am planning a trip to 
this summer and would be glad to receive detailed 
information about the Indian-detour. There will be 
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You can buy all 
the materials for 
a complete home direct 
from the manufacturer 
and save four profits—on 
the lumber, millwork, 
hardware and labor. 


PRICE 
INCLUDES 


all lumber cut to fit, highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, 
windows, doors, glass, paints, hard- 
ware, nails, lath, roofing. Com- 
plete instructions and drawings are 
also furnished. FREIGHT PAID 
to your station. Permanent homes 
—NOT PORTABLE. Many styles 
of year ’round Dwellings, Summer 
Cottages and Garages to choose from 


FREE Catalog 


of Fine Homes 
Send for it today 


The new Aladdin Catalog shows 
illustrations in 


many plans and 

color. It shows Homes from the 
modest cottage of four rooms to the 
ten and twelve room house, also 


Garages and Summer Cottages. 
Write nearest mill today for 
Money Saving Catalog No. 1716. 


The ALADDIN CO. 
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a curious parallel; as in the house certain 
objects puzzled him, so in Ray he was puz 
certain qualities which fascinated 
and at the same time repelled him 

With his liveliness, his volatility and his 
nimble wit, Ray could be charming. He 
had an immense fund of curious knowledge, 
interlarded with ignorance equally strange; 
and his prejudices, whether favorable or 
otherwise, were violent and unreasoning. He 
not only failed to conceal his persona! 
aversions, but would deliberately advertise 
them by being rude; and similarly, when he 
took a fancy, whether to a boy or to a 
girl, he exhibited his ardor without reserve, 
insisting upon lending or giving his most 
treasured possessions to the favorite, whose 
a was, however, likely to be 
orief. 


O Alan he had apparently taken a strong 
liking. He was constantly inviting him 
to go on afternoon excursions downtown, 
or out to the World's Fair grounds, where 
the digging of lagoons had commenced, and 
when Alan found it necessary to refuse, Ray 
would become resentful. If the refusal was 
due to an engagement with some one else 
his resentment was intensified, but even 
when study was the excuse he would take 
on an injured air. Ray didn’t seem to under- 
stand about schools. He had attended two 
or three schools in New York, one in Paris, 
another in Switzerland and still another in 
Bombay, but had not stayed long in any 
one of them. 
“I've learned most from tutors,” he told 
Alan, but he had not learned enough from 


| tutors to get him into the high-school at- 


tended by the other young people of the 
neighborhood. 

“Let’s go down this afternoon to the 
Eden Musee,” he suggested to Alan one day 
“We can see the Chamber of Horrors and 
there’s a minstrel show with Billy Rice.” 


“Can't. I've got to work.” 
“Bosh! What do you want to do that 
for?” 


“We're going to have exams.” 

“What of it? Teachers are a stupid lot. 
All you have to do is dazzle them a little, 
and they’re perfectly satisfied.” 

“I don’t see how to dazzle anybody in 
a solid geometry exam., if you don’t know 
what you're doing,” replied Alan; and he 
added: “Besides, I'm not the dazzling kind.” 

Ray seemed to consider. 

“IT guess that’s right,” he agreed. 
just a good old plugger. 

“You've got a solid look about you; and 
you’ve got light hair, and it’s shaggy and 
tough. You light-haired people don't fly 
off as quickly as we black ones do. Your 
kind has the balance, and my kind has the 
—I guess I'm a chump to say it, but I will 
just the same—the brilliance. Your hair’s 
like a brush, and mine’s fine. Haven't you 
ever noticed how many strong people have 
your kind of hair?” 

Alan ran his hand over his head. 

“Why, no.” 

“Well, it’s so. 


“You're 


Take my grandfather, for 
They're 
old men, but they’ve got plenty of hair, and 
it’s wiry. Your hair's like your grand- 


| father’s, and you're like him in other ways, 


too.” 

“I hope so,” said Alan. 

“You aren't a bit like your father,” Ray 
went on, “but I’m like mine, and I’m blame’ 
glad of it. He’s the interesting one of our 
tribe—it’s his Spanish blood. I wouldn't be 
like my mother for anything. She's sweet 
and all that, but she’s got a notion she’s 
artistic, and she isn’t at all. She picks up 
things she hears the old man say, and re- 
peats them, and imagines she’s doing her 
own thinking.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound very well for you to 
say it,’ observed Alan, but Ray did not 
take offense. 
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There you are!” he responded. “You're 
too conventional. I guess that’s one reason 
I like you, though. Opposites. You see, I 
believe in looking at things as they are. 

Alan smiled. “You claim you look at 
things the way they are, but how do you 
know for sure that it is the way they are? 
Who decides it?” 

I do!” Ray chuckled, and as if to jar 
Alan out of his seriousness, clapped him on 
the back. “I do, old Sobersides! “The boy,is 
father of the man’—who said that? No mat- 
ter—I know just what you'll be like when 
youre a man. Old Sobersides, the prosper- 
ous burgher. You'll see. I may be pros- 
perous too, for that matter. I've decided 
I'm going to be an author. Some authors 
do pretty well, and even if I don’t make 
money myself, I ought to be comfortably 
off. My grandfather's got plenty, and I 
guess my old man’s got quite a bit, too. 
But money or no money, I’m going to have 
a good time out of life. 
come to the cash if I get the fun.” 


E' EN when Ray’s ideas were most ab- 
surd, he was stimulating. In order to 
combat him, it was necessary to do some 
thinking, and Alan found himself in this 
period of his life formulating convictions of 
his own. But even when he felt most con- 
fident that he was right and that Ray was 
wrong, the mental gyrations of the other 
boy were too swift for him; under the arms 
and between the legs of common sense he 
dodged and darted at will. 

He was most considerate of Alan when 
they were alone. If other young people 
were present, he showed a disposition to 


make fun of him, and Alan soon observed | 


that this was most likely to happen if 
they were with Blanche. 

\t times it seemed as if Ray was very 
fond of Blanche. When, soon after the 
Norcrosses were settled in their house, he 
gave a party, he placed her on his right at 
table and throughout the evening was at- 
tentive to her. And when Ray was atten- 
tive to a girl he was able, somehow, to 
surround her with an invisible wall that 
effectually excluded other boys. 

When, in November, Leta Purnell had a 
birthday party, Blanche, because of her 
duties, was unable to attend, and Rav. 
though he had accepted Leta’s invitation, 
did not put in an appearance. 

Oh,” he explained when Alan inquired 
about his absence, “I got to thinking about 
Blanche. I thought she might be lonely, so 
I went over there, instead, to see if I 
couldn’t cheer her up a bit.” And imme- 
diately he launched into abuse of Luke and 
Florence Holden for making, as he said, a 
servant of her. 

Yet sometimes he himself was far from 
kind to her. There were occasions when 
for no apparent reason, he would ignore her, 
or say sarcastic things; and more than once 
Alan recalled Ray’s incomprehensible per- 
formance on that afternoon, years ago, 


when having selected Blanche to lead the | 
cotillion with him, he snowballed her on the | 


way home. Did Blanche remember it too, 
he wondered. 

A few days before Miss Lightner’s first 
dancing class of the season Blanche came 
over to see him. 

“I’m sort of embarrassed, Alan,” she said, 
“and I wanted to speak to you about it. 
Ray invited me to be his partner at the first 
class, and I told him I would. First I said 
I always went with you, but he asked if 
you'd invited me yet, and when I told him 
you hadn’t, he said then of course I could 
go with him.” 

‘Oh, did he?” exclaimed Alan, stung. 

“You've always been so good about tak- 
ing me places,” she went on, “that I thought 
you'd probably be glad to get out of it this 
time.” 

Well, you tell him that you and I are 
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The Curl Stays in 
My Hair 


When I Use the Lemon Rinse 


By Madge Bellamy 


“After I shampoo my hair a 
curd from soap is left on it which 
rinsing with plain water won't re- 
move. My hair is sticky and limp, 
and will not retain a wave or curl 
as most hair should do, 

“My way is this: I add the 
juice of two California lemons to 
an ordinary washbowl of water 
and rinse with that, following with 
a clear water rinse. All of the soap 
curd is taken out immediately. A 


Madge Bellamy 
Well Known Motion Picture Star 
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mild and harmless acid in the fruit 
does it. My hair is really clean, 
soft and lustrous. And the curl 
stays in it.” 


a 


Most beauty shops know this, so they ad 
vocate the California Lemon Rinse. Millions 
of women who wash their hair at home em- 
ploy it. Practically all moving picture stars 
in Hollywood depend upon it. 

Try it next time you shampoo. 
it improves your hair. 


See how 





How To Do It 


Add the juice of two California lemons to 
an ordinary washbowl of water (about 4 
qts.) and rinse with this, following with 
thorough rinse in plain water. 


comme cme eee 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Sec. 1204, Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me free book, ‘“‘Lemon—the Natural 
Cosmetic,” telling how to use lemon for the sain, 
in manicuring, and in beautifying the hair 
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Beautifully balanced 


“Orv Town Canoes” are the exact reproduc- 
tions of models built by the Penobscot Indians. 

ese Indians were masters in the art of canoe 
building. Their canoes were speedy, they carried 
large loads easily and—they were beautifully 
balanced. 

“Old Town Canoes” are not only steady, fast 
and beautiful—they are also light in weight 
and remarkably durable. Sturdy and rigid, 
“Old Town Canoes” stand up under the severest 
— aw last for years without repairs. 

“Old Town Canoes” are low in price too. $64 
up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog is beautifully illustrated 
with all models in full colors. It gives prices 
and complete information. Write for your free 
copy today. Orp Town Canoe Company, 
614 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets, you are not 
getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe by mil- 
lions and prescribed by physicians over 25 years for 


Colds Headache Neuritis Lumbago 
Pain Neuralgia Toothache Rheumatism 


Accept only “Bayer” package 

eC which contains proven directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. 

Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


__ Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacide ster of Salicylicacid- 
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Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole be- 
fore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oilof mustard. It has all the 
healing properties of the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster without the blister. 

At the first sneeze take Musterole 
from the bathroom shelf and rub the 


7 Jones youre SOME ,.,, ointment gently over congested spot. 


It penetrates the skin and goes right 
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going to that dance together same as always 
see?” 

“But you know how he acts when he 
doesn't get his way.” Blanche looked wor- 
ried 

“Well, then, leave it to me. I'll tell him.” 


SHORT time afterward he marched to 
4 the Norcross house prepared for an un 
pleasant argument, but Ray gave in so grace- 
fully that Alan was completely disarmed 
and when he left he was half ashamed of 
the brusque manner in which he had opened 
the conversation. You could never tell about 
Ray. There was no system by which you 
could anticipate what he would do. Though 
he accepted the defeat with apparent amia- 
bility so far as Alan was concerned, it be- 
came evident at the dancing class that he 
was angry with Blanche 
Equally rapid, however, was his recovery 
from this anger; before the Christmas holi 
days he seemed to have forgotten all about 
it, and at such of Miss Lightner’s classes as 
she was able to attend, danced with her 
more than with anybody else except Leta 
Purnell, who for a time interested him. But 
he quickly tired of Leta. “The other nighi 
when I was there, her mother had her re 
cite,” he told Alan with a sardonic grin 
“Her father stood in front of the parlor 


|mirror and used a pocket comb, and they 


all talked about Des Moines until I thought 
I'd throw a fit.” 

With his diabolical gift for touching upon 
weaknesses, he took to twitting Leta about 
Des Moines, calling the attention of the 
other young people to her habitual insistence 
on the virtues of her native town. 

The entire Wheelock family was to go on 
Christmas Eve to see Joseph Jefferson in 
“Rip Van Winkle,” and Martha, when 
she went to get the tickets, bought an extra 
seat in the hope that Blanche could occupy 
it; but when Alan went over to invite her 
he learned that she had already accepted a 
like invitation for the same evening from 
Mrs. Norcross. 

His aunt told him he might invite whom- 
ever he chose in Blanche's place, but through 
indifference he let the matter drift until a 
few days before Christmas, when she in- 
sisted upon his making up his mind. 

“T owe Leta a party,” he said, “so I guess 
I may as well ask her.” 

“I could just hug you for asking me!” 
Leta cried, when he invited her. She was 
standing close to him, and her eyes were 
sparkling. He had never realized before how 
pretty she was. 

“Of course I know you asked Blanche 
first,’ she went on, “but that doesn’t make 
a particle of difference to me. I'd love to 

* 


Her silk sleeve brushed his arm He 
wished to touch her, and was wondering 
whether she would be angry if he did, when, 
hearing her mother’s step on the stairs, Leta 
drew away from him. 

“How do you do, Alan!” said Mrs. Purnell 
entering the room, and for no reason at all 
he blushed and stammered, as he tried to 


|explain why he had come. Leta must have 


perceived his confusion, for she came to his 
aid, diverting her mother’s attention with a 
swift flow of chatter: “Isn't it sweet of 
him to ask me! There's nothing I’ve been 
wanting so much to see! Just think, 
Mother! Joseph Jefferson!” 


N Christmas Eve, Leta, wearing a be- 
coming dress of blue velvet and a plumed 
hat to match, came for early supper with 
the Wheelocks. Alan was proud of her as, 
with his grandfather, his father and _ his 
aunt, they started toward the suburban sta- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Norcross were already 
awaiting the train with Ray, Blanche, Marie 
Hayes and Grant, but the two parties 
avoided contact, and when the train came, 
they got into different cars. 
From the Randolph Street station Alan 
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and Leta walked beside Zenas Wheelock, | 
who told them of the first theater in Chi- 
cago, the Rialto, formerly an auction room, 
where this same Joseph Jefferson, then a 
child of nine, played in a company with his 
father and his mother. 

“In those days,” said Mr. Wheelock, “the 
curtain rose at seven. The play was usually 
followed by a farce which sometimes lasted 
until midnight, and comic songs were sung 
during the intermissions. We were very 
proud of our first theater. On the cur- 
tain was painted a medallion of Shakes- 
peare, and underneath it the quotation, 
One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin;’ but nobody appeared to see any con- 
nection between that adage and the fact 
that Shakespeare looked as if he had a 
stomach-ache. 

“I knew Jefferson’s father,” he went on, 
“and he told me about their trip West by 
way of the Erie Canal, stopping to play in 
various cities on the way. From Buffalo 
they came by steamer to Chicago, and after 
leaving here they traveled over the prairie 
in open wagons, and up the frozen Missis- 
sippi on sledges.” 

When they were seated in the theater 
Alan began covertly to look for Blanche, 
but he could not locate her. The audi- 
torium filled rapidly, and the orchestra had 
just begun to play when Leta, apparently 
divining his thoughts, touched him on the | 
arm, saying: “There they are.” 

Looking in the direction indicated, Alan 
saw the Norcross party entering one of the 
boxes. There was a little flurry as they 
settled themselves, Blanche at the front with 
Ray at her side, leaning over her shoulder | 
whispering and laughing. Stabbed by a 
pang of jealousy, Alan looked away, but he 
could not keep his eyes from returning to 
the box, and when the footlights went on | 
they cast a glow upon Blanche’s face, mak- | 
ing every change of expression visible. 





HE curtain rose, and the play began; | 

but Alan was only half aware of the} 
proceedings on the stage, and even when he | 
fixed his gaze determinedly on Jefferson, his | 
thoughts would wander to the box, and | 
presently his eyes would follow. What was 
it Ray said to her, just then, that made 
her smile? What were they whispering 
about? What was she thinking? Was she 
as happy as she looked, and if so was it 
because Ray was with her? Ray always did 
things with a flourish. It was just like him 
to have Blanche in a box instead of the 
parquet. 

Again Leta seemed to read his mind, for 
she leaned over and whispered: 

“Anyway, we can see better from here.” 

He mustered a smile, but took little com- 
fort from the thought. 

“I sat in a box once,” she continued, “and 
you can see all kinds of things you aren't 
meant to. I’m glad I’m not up there with 
them. I'd rather be here with you.” 

It was sweet to hear her say that. A 
warm flood of gratitude suffused him, and 
he turned and looked her full in the face, | 
hoping she would understand. The audito- | 
rium was dark; people sitting a few seats 
away were vague shadows; but he could see | 
Leta’s face. 

“Never mind!” she whispered, and he felt | 
her fingers creep into his. 

He clung to them until the intermission, 
and when at the beginning of the second act 
their hands met again, it was his that sought 
out hers. During the rest of the play he 
never glanced toward the box. What did he 
care now? His eyes, when they left the 
stage, would turn to Leta, and she would 


smile and press his hand. | 


This fine novel by the distinguished 
author of “Rita Coventry” grows 
in power and charm with each in- 
stallment. 






Don’t miss the next— | 
in our forthcoming May issue. 
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No Soap 


Ever touches my face 


By Edna Wallace Hopper. 

I never use soap on my face. The first step in 
beauty is a clean skin, clean to the depths. The 
only way to get it is to permeate the pores. 

One of the best things France supplied me is 
a liquid cleanser. It contains no animal, no veg- 
etable fat. It cannot assimilate in any way with 
the skin. It goes to the depths of the face-skin, 
then departs. All the grime and dirt, all the dead 
skin and clogging matter depart with it. My skin 
is vastly cleaner after using than soap could ever 
make it. 

The greatest beauty experts, the world over, 
now advise this liquid cleanser. But most of them 
charge too much—from three to ten times my 
price. All toilet counters now supply it as Edna 
Wallace Hopper’s Facial Youth. And the price is 
modest. When you use it once and note the re- 
sults you will never clean your face in the old 
ways. The old ways do not clean. 

Let me send a trial bottle. Learn what a cledn 
face means. You will never know that until you 
use Facial Youth. The coupon will bring the 
bottle with my Beauty Book and some powder. 
Clip it now. 


For Trial Bottle 


Mail this coupon to Edna Wallace Hopper, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10 
cents for postage and packing, and you will 
get a trial bottle of my Facial Youth. 





60, RB 


above we 
or packing 


“In addition to trial size ordered 
will include Free, without postage 
charges, Free sample of either, 

(C0 Youth Cream Powder or [) Face Powder 

White—Flesh— Brunette 
(Check kind and shade desired) 











Are You 
Unhappy 
Because of 


Gray , 


Hair? 


Then read this advertisement and learn how 
to stop it. It explains how a dainty hair cos- 
metic restores original color. Then accept free 
trial bottle which proves it. 

This scientific preparation is clear and color- 
less—applied by combing through the hair. The 
gray disappears like magic—in a few days it's 

one. 
° No interference with shampooing — there's 
nothing to wash or rub off. Restored color is 
even and perfect—no “dyed” look. 


Now, Mail Coupon 
You'll quickly receive Patented Trial Kit with 
instructions for testing on a single lock. Then 
call on druggist for full size bottle, or order 
direct from me. 
————-—Please print your name and address= — — = = = 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
923-D Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
X shows color of hair. Black...... dark 4 
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Street City. 





| moment, considered the thing among Jenny’s 





BREAKFAST IF 
DESIRED 
(Continued from page 77) 


She floated lightly across to him, an im- 
pression to Ivan of silk stockings, blue 
smock and distracting hair. “Thank you, 
Daddy, for my nice waiter,” she said, kiss- 
ing him on the forehead. 

When her father had gone, she turned to 
Ivan, clasping her hands and imploring him. 

“Why did you leave New York? You, 
with work right on the Avenue, and in one 
of those wonderful coffee-shops, to come 
away out here to this barren town; what 
made you do it?” 

The young man was slipping into a loose, 
long coat such as some artists wear for their 
studio photographs. He paused and con- 
templated her upturned face gravely. 

“Do you really mean that, Miss Brown, 
or is this a new kind of—what you call— 
kidding ?” 

“I mean it! That anyone should give up 
New York voluntarily! Why, you were not 
far from the Aborigines Hotel; you could 
see the literary celebrities every day at their 
round table! And you gave it up for Jones- 
ville!” 

“How many times have you visited New 
York, Miss Brown?” 

“Once. But I wont feel free in my soul 
till I can go there to live.” 

“If you have been there once, don’t scold 
me for coming out here. And if, as your 





esteemed father pointed out, it’s atmosphere 
one desires, you have it here in Jonesville, | 
without any transit problem. I dare say | 
thought is a bit freer here than in the West | 
Forties.” 

“But this is an imitation!” she cried. 

“So is the other,’ Ivan said quietly. 
“Show me where you make the sandwiches.” 


FTER six weeks of working in her shop 
with Ivan, Jenny didn’t want to admit 
that she was jealous of him; but she was. 
Like immorality, once cherished in the 
fringes of the arts, jealousy was not, at the 


friends. It was not modern; and everything 
had to be judged according to whether it 
was modern or not. The true artist, one 
who really belonged, according to the rules 
of Jonesville’s knowing set, did not admit 
the existence of passions or emotions. They 
were for the ordinary people, which meant 
everybody who did not form one of the 
little court ruled by Mrs. Ellington P. Gra- | 
cie, the dictator of the younger married set. | 
The requirement was that one must be an 
amused and slightly bored onlooker, a little 
weary of the futility of living, burned out 
at twenty-five or -six; such was the correct 
pose at the moment of Jonesville’s emanci- 
pated group. Confessing and recognizing no 
emotions as worth entertaining, they could 
have full and free contacts that common 
folk could not enjoy. 

Jenny's girl friends of from twenty to 
forty-five asserted shrilly to each other that 
they did not need any conventions or re- 
strictions, because transgressions and vices 
did not interest them. As Betty Gracie had 
often said to an admiring group, eating 
marmalade sandwiches and drinking Russian 
tea in the Blue Robin, she hoped that all 
her girl friends would feel free to run around 
with Ellington as much as they wished; she 
and her husband had a perfect understand- 
ing concerning personal liberty. Ever since 
their marriage, which had occurred in 1917, 
shortly after the declaration of war, each 
had recognized the right of the other to the 
fuller life. This remark had been repeated 
by Jenny to her father, and he had said 
that Ellington Gracie didn’t need any en- 
couragement to lead the fuller life. Against 
such a background, a common emotion like 
jealousy, Jenny felt, would completely de- 
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Lift Off-—No Pain! 





Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, and the foot calluses, without sore- 
ness or irritation. 
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If Betty Gracie, Edie Naylor, Fanny Lur- 
cher or any other member of the group, 
married or single, should discover that she 
was following her waiter around the shop 
with the eyes of anxiety, she would never 
be able to redeem herself in the esteem of 
the little company of the right people who 
had made the Blue Robin quite the smartest 
place in Jonesville. 

Ivan was not blind to this clientele. He 
made mental calculations which led him to 
believe that the Blue Robin, properly man- 
aged, might make expenses without the 
Benjamin Brown subsidy, amounting to the 
rent and whatever other items the shop 
itself could not pay. But Ivan evidently 
was blind to Jenny; and she could not pre- 
vent her heart, under her blue smock, regis- 
tering the fact that Ivan seemed devoted 
to the house out on Riverlawn Avenue where 
he roomed and took his breakfasts. He 
would talk about it, taking a piece of bogus 
Stiegel glass or imitation Revere silver from 
a shelf and dusting it thoughtfully. 

“IT have not had such food in years 
Probably I never have eaten until now. The 
daughter brings in more hot buckwheat 





cakes before I have finished my third or | 


fourth plate. Then there are sausages and 
such coffee! The daughter does most of 
the cooking; she is an artist. I am grateful 
to your good father, forever, for taking me 
from New York. See! My belt—I have 
let it out two holes.” 

Jenny would straighten the rows of books 
in the little circulating library of such titles 
as were spoken about stealthily by the chil- 
dren of the Jonesville High School, and 
would regard Ivan slantingly. 

“T can’t make you out. For an artist 
you have such ordinary tastes.” 

“I am not an artist except during busi- 
ness hours; other times I care for my com- 
fort. Why do you deprive yourself? With 
that so lovely home of yours, those motors, 
that cottage on the lake? You could en- 
joy so much, yet you stay in this little shop.” 

“One must express oneself or die!” 

She had heard Mrs. Gracie say that. Mrs 
Gracie was expressing herself just now with 
an unappreciated violinist, tantalizing him 
with the prospect of her financial backing 
for his début. Ivan replaced the blue vase 
he had been handling, and walked over to 
Jenny. He looked down at her gravely, or 
was it caressingly ? 

“One might express oneself in buckwheat 
cakes,” he said. 


\ RS. GRACIE and the other members of 
4 ihe exclusive set who made the Blue 
Robin their downtown rendezvous had as- 
sumed by now that Jenni—they preferred 
thet spelling—was having a tempestuous af- 
fair with Ivan. A-group around their favor- 
ite table this afternoon, they prodded Jenni 
knowingly, while Ivan busied himself be- 
hind the screen concocting their tea. If 
Jenni’s intense desire for Ivan had been re- 
turned, she would have enjoyed their shafts; 
but knowing that he had turned his back 
upon her and the arts for the sake of some 
stuffy domestic girl who made buckwheat 
cakes for him in the suburbs, she was in no 
position to relish their chaffing. 

“If I were you, I should check up on this 
attractive Russian of yours,” said Mrs. 
Gracie. “My maid was out playing golf on 
the Municipal yesterday with our chauffeur; 
she says she saw Ivan out there going around 
with a woman. Of course, these Europeans 
must have their freedom; you would not 
expect him to confine himself to you.” 

“Ivan is simply working here, Betty; I 
wish you wouldn't insinuate things.” 

Jenny tried to speak casually, but the 
vision of Ivan playing golf on a dewy morn- 
ing with some one else did not leave her 
unmoved. She watched him now as he 
bore down upon the customers with his 
tray, so handsome, so distinguished, in his 





| 
| 
| 
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Van Ess now has delightful, 
faint new odor 


Oakland, California, 11-15-24 Fr —" 
July (1923), within three weeks, I lost ALL of my bair. It just ph tn 
dropped out. As I am a pharmacist and a drug store owner, I tried before start- 
everything that I had for sale and that doctors knew of but—in ing Van Ess 
November I was still naked on top—and only twenty-three years treatment. 
old! At last I tried Van Ess. Two bottles—a little white’ fuzz. 
Then—in January my wife left me fora 5 months’ tour. When 
she returned in June I had seven inches of hair all over my bead, 
I had used eight bottles. Van Ess daily, it’s hair insurance. 
Yours truthfully, Note amazing results 
MR. MARION O. OVERMAN of Van Evs treatment 
4069 Telegraph Ave, (from actual photo.) 


We Absolutely Guarantee 
to Grow New Hair in 90 Days 
This New Way—or your money refunded! 


A written money-back guarantee given 
by your own drug or department store 


Nampa, Idaho, Nov. 24, 1924 This is to offer you new hair—lustrous, beautiful, 


When I began use of Van Ess my youthful—in 90 days. 
scalp was practically bare. Used J , . 
switches ten years to conceal bald- World-famous dermatologists are now using asim- 


ness. Applied Van Essdaily last thir- ilar basic treatment — with unbelievable results. If it 


teen months, My hairhas uniformly ° ° ° ; 
pastes og aac tant gamete fails, it costs you nothing. We take all risks. 


inches long. Discarded all false hair - ° . 

last July. When dressed, my nat- Why 6 women in 8 have thin, dull hair 
ural hair appears as abundant as ~ . sonal ‘ 

when I wore switches. Dull, lifeless or falling hair is not a disease. It usually 


The toothbrush removes foreign comes from infected scalp oil—Sebum. The purpose of 


matter from the teeth and gums and Sebumistolubricate. Butfrequently it becomesinfected. 
prevents premature decay, Compar- ‘ern : 
able with the toothbrush, Van Ess Then this oil cakes on the scalp. It clogs the follicles. 


used as directed, excites the scalp Germs by the million start to breed and feed upon 
to normal action, restores hair lost I hai Falli hai S ll al lus 
through disease and promotes vigor- the hair, Falling hair starts, Soon ail natural lustre 
ous growth of the hair. and beauty are gone. 
Yours truly, But remove the infected Sebum and your hair re- 
MISS ae poe te tee gains all its original youthful beauty and softness. Van 
Ess removes this Scbum— ills the infection. New hair 
in 90 days. 
Make this test—at our risk 
You be the judge. At our risk. The guarantee is 
positive. No red tape. Your own druggist gives you 
the money-back warrant. If the treatment fails~your 
money back. Hence it is folly not to try it. 
Start this new treatment now. At all drug stores. 


We Guarantee 


in writing to stop hair falling out in three weeks—to 

grow new hair in 90 days —OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

You are the sole judge. Your own dealer gives you 

the warrant. Hence you take no risk in making our 

90-day test. At all drug or department stores. Van 

Ess Liquid Scalp Massage. he Hollow rubber nipples feed 
i liquid to scalp, and mas- 

VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. on 


173 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, IIL. pert masseur. 
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Then by 8:30 watch how 
things have changed 


Sometimes on rising in the morning you 
feel that the day is spoiled. Some clogging 
of the system affects your fitness, your good 
nature, your vim. 

Then do this: Drink a glass of water, hot 
or cold. Add a little Jad Salts, and you 
will have a sparkling, pleasant drink. 

That drink will flush the intestines, wash 
out the poisons and waste. The results come 
quickly. They come from the acids of lemon 
and grape combined with lithia, etc. 

Note how things change in an hour. Then 
remember you can bring them any hour of 
the day. And in a sparkling drink. 

Let a test show what this means to you. 
Send the coupon for it now. 

598 Madison Aven F T t 
New Tone Dept L? M ree es 


Mail me a Free Sample of Jad Salts. 





Wyeth Chemical Co., Inc. 








Banishes 
Gray Hair 


in 15 Minutes 


WitH invariable success hundreds of thousands of 
American women are regaining the youthful glory of 
their hair by using INECTO RAPID NOTOX. And 
the success of these is guiding thousandsmore to use 
this, the one tint that is perfectly natural and per- 
fectly safe; strictly scientific, conforming with the 
most exacting laboratory standards. 


It is specifically guaranteed to impart to gray, streaked 
or faded hair all its former harmonious beauty of 
lustre, of silken texture and shade. Its use cannot be 
detected. lt is guaranteed permanent; its color with- 
stands any condition or treatment that Nature’s will 
—brushing, rubbing, shampooing, sunshine, salt 
water, perspiration, Turkish baths, permanent wav- 
ing, marceling and curling. It issafe; itcannot injure 
texture or growth; it contains no paraphenylene 
diamine. The ease of application enables anyone to 
apply it in the privacy of her own home. 

Lf you are concerned about your hair, Jeanne Ruere, expert of the 


greatest hair coloring manufacturers in the world, is read: " 
tial advice on your particular problem, ady to give 


Send No Money 
Merely fill out the coupon below 
INECTO, Inc., 33-35 West 46th St., New York 
INECTO, Inc., 33-35 Wes: 46th Street, New York City 


Please send me without t i 
Rapiww Notox and the beauty ‘Anaipets Chant 5 hag ames 








a 


‘In CANADA calied 
NOTOX. Maceby State 
Notex, Ltd., 10 Mc- 
CaulSircet Toronto, 





linen smock. No doubt about his giving 
the Blue Robin an air. Business had picked 
up wonderfully; people were coming in 
from the surrounding towns. If the money | 
kept rolling in, she would be able to pay 
her own rent and might even consider doing 
so; but that did not interest her now. What 
did interest her was Ivan and his Riverlawn 
Avenue attachment. 

When Betty Gracie and her friends paid 
their checks and departed to see the first | 
showing of the latest Barthelmess film at | 
| the New Paradise Theater, Jenny moved un- | 








| happily among the tables of arty gifts, glanc- | 


| ing from time to time at Ivan. He was so| 
| maddeningly quiet, so persistently uninter- 
| ested in everything she considered important. | 
This last gesture, playing golf on the Munic- | 
ipal with some girl, probably the Riverlawn | 
Avenue cook, Jenny knew was going to 
worry her. She wanted to be first with | 
him; she wanted him to love her, but he| 
wouldn't. Finally she had to speak: 

“I hear you're playing golf these morn- 
ings.” 

“Yes; that was one of the things your 
father recommended to me when he en- 
gaged me. I found that Miss Brock, the 
daughter of my landlady, went out to play 
occasionally; and so we've been running out 
| to the Municipal course in her Ford for nine 
holes before breakfast.” 

“Breakfast!” Jenny repeated the word to 
| herself angrily. The man seemed possessed 
by the idea of breakfast. She wondered 
what it was really like, this rite that was 
now a habit with her mysterious employee. 
She had taken domestic science in school, 
and her mother had added her famous 
knowledge of cooking; she would like to 
get Ivan at their table some summer morn- 
ing and show him what a breakfast could 
and should be. She looked down the room 
at him meditatively, letting her eyes dwell 
on his profile; and as she did so, her anger 
left her. She had made up her mind. 

“How would you like to come out to my 
house and have breakfast with me some 
morning ?” 

Ivan hesitated, but turned upon her a 
look of unmistakable temptation. 

“If you think it would be proper,” he 
answered. “I am just a kind of servant 
here, you know.” 
| “I don’t care,” she replied fiercely. “I 
| want you. I mean, I want you to come. 
| I'll cook the breakfast myself.” 

He smiled. “Shall we say Thursday ?” 
|} “Yes; I'll get my kid brother to open 
ithe shop Thursday morning. You want | 
| everything American, don’t you?” 

“As American as possible—Middle-Western 
American. You have no idea of the extent 
| of my passion for America.” 
| “You don’t find us crude?” 

; “Why should I?” 

| She did not pursue the subject, for she 
| was afraid of betraying more than she had 
| already. But she had an afterthought; she 
| would make a complete job of giving Ivan 

a contrast. 

“You might bring your golf-clubs. We| 
may go out and shoot a few holes after | 
breakfast—at the Jonesville Country Club.” 

“But I have no short trousers!” 

“You don’t need any.” 

“But I thought one could not play at the | 
Country Club without what you call—plus | 

fours.” 
} She looked at him searchingly. Could it 
be that he was making fun of her? 











ENNY’S successful suggestion to her father | 

that he should drive out and join her| 
mother at their lake cottage had cleared the | 
house of possible interferences with the seclu- 
sion she saw was desirable for her experiment. | 
Of course, there was Clarence, her young | 
brother; but he was the kind of lad whose | 
only ambition was to own the widest pants 
in Jonesville, and never to drive a car with 
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Keep up your treatment all day 


A Raspy Throat 


invites infection from disease. Sprays, 
gargles, swabs are not fully effective 
against it because they can usually 
be used only night and morning. 

Formamint provides a throat anti- 
septic of proven germicidal power 
with which you can keep up your 
fight against germs all day—wher- 
ever you may be. 

To treat sore throat—one tablet 
every hour or so. To prevent infec- 
tion, one every two or three hours, 
when exposed to disease, cold or dust. 
All druggists. 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. aed 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop in- 
stantly and your hair 
will belustrous, glossy, 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun. 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store, and afourounce 
bottleis all you will 
n his simple 
remedy has never 
been known 


LIQUID ARVON 
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the top up. It cost Jenny only a dollar 
to start him shuffling toward the garage on 
Thursday morning with a muttered promise 
to open the Blue Robin and stay there until 
eleven. The servants she had managed by 
the simple process of giving them a day off. 
With Clarence’s departure she had “Brown 
Gables,” as the family manor was known, 
to herself. 

As she looked expectantly from the living- 
room window down shady Illinois Avenue, 
she suddenly realized how happy she felt. 
She wore the first summery gingham dress 
she had owned since she had adopted 
smocks, having snatched it from a table in 
the New Bon Marché on Pershing Avenue 
on her way home Wednesday evening. Over 
it she wore an apron as fresh and as effi- 
sient-looking as severity and laundering could 
make it. Her skin and her eyes were glow- 
ing in a way they had never glowed in the 
Blue Robin. Ivan wasn’t in sight, so she 
darted back to the kitchen to survey her 
preparations. 

Jenny had decided to give Ivan his break- 
fast in the intimacy of the model kitchen 
of Jonesville. Every object in the room 
was something advertised and made known 
by color-printing all over the world. The 
nook for eating had a blue table and Pull- 
man seats to match; the linoleum was the 
kind that brides dream about. There was a 
white-enameled range, and a porcelain sink 
from a fairy story; white tables and stools 
scattered about. Crisp muslin curtains 
stirred in the breeze. It was a room to 
gladden the eye of the domestic science di- 
rector of any woman’s magazine. 

The table in the nook was set for two, 
with blue Staffordshire dishes and gleaming 
glassware. On a stand at hand an electric 
coffee-machine was doing everything claimed 
for it by its makers. At Ivan’s place was an 
uncrumpled copy of the morning paper—the 
Jonesville Banner. The setting was perfect. 
Walking around, checking the details on her 
fingers, Jenny could find nothing to be done 
before the guest should arrive. 


were 
were 


E came on the stroke of eight, a marvel 

of young looks and health, in a gray 
suit of just the right degree of knowing. He 
wore a cap to match, and proper field 
shoes, while over his shoulder was slung a 
golf-bag with not too many clubs nor yet 
too few. The clubs were neither too old 
nor too new, but just right. These things 
Jenny noted with a practiced eye as she 
shook hands with him in the dusky entrance 
hall. She noted also that his eye registered, 
with an unexpressed compliment, her apple- 
green gingham. So with a light heart she 
led him back through the house and into 
the picture-book kitchen. 

She drew an ounce or two of black coffee 
in an impossibly small cup and placed it 
on the table beside his folded paper, gestur- 
ing him to his seat. 

“Taste this, Ivan, and look over the head- 
lines. I didn’t want to serve the berries 
until the last moment. They lose their chill ; 
so quickly. 

‘Don’t try to be pleasant,” she said quiet- 

when she had withdrawn to the other 
side of the room. “Men don’t like to talk 
early in the morning, I’ve heard.” She 
turned her back, letting him note the crisp, 
wide ties of her apron. 

When she crossed the lake of blue and 
gray linoleum presently, she carried two 
silver dishes in which cool pink strawberries 
were piled on nasturtium leaves. These she 
placed on the table and slid into the seat 
opposite her guest. 

“Tl have to get up in a minute to make 
the pancakes, but I'll try not to bump the 
table,’ she murmured. Ivan laid aside the 
Banner and offered her sugar and cream 

“I cannot imagine you bumping the 
table,’ he responded. “This seems to be 





your natural setting—more so than the shop. 
You are too sincere to enjoy running the ! 
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l, your daughter proud of her mother? 


ipa now and then you see them 
on the street—the daughters 
who are proud of their mothers. You 
can tell it by the way they hold 
their heads, by their sedate little 
expressions. And you know their 
mothers by a certain dignity, a free- 
dom and lightness of movement, 
that belong to women who are sure 
of themselves, proud of themselves, 
who know how to take care of 
themselves in every way. 


, Women today give the proper time 


and thought to diet, sleeping, exer- 
cise, and they keep the body in a state 
of scientific cleanliness. Much of 
their charm and health—and youth— 
comes from knowing how to pro- 
tect themselves against the inroads 
of petty disabilities. Physicians say 
the modern practice of feminine hy- 
giene is of great importance in the 
preservation of health and vitality. 


The antiseptic which doctors ad- 
vocate for feminine hygiene is 


“Lysol” Disinfectant, the standard 
antiseptic in hospitals and with 
physicians everywhere. They know 
that it is 100% trustworthy, ideal 
for feminine hygiene because of 
these three reasons: 

1. It. is soothing and lubricating, its effect 
protective and comforting. It leaves a 
tonic feeling of general well-being. 

. Three times stronger than powerful car- 
bolic acid, yet so carefully is it blended 
that in proper proportion it cannot irri- 
tate or harm the most sensitive tissues. 


. It provides absolute protection against in- 
fection, and its gentle deodorant qualities 
are a safeguard of feminine daintiness. 


Send now for this FREE booklet 
on feminine hygiene 

If you want to know more about “Lysol,” 
and about the problems of feminine hygiene, 
mail the coupon below for a free set of our 
“Lysol” Health Library. It contains a 
volume entitled “The Scientific Side of 
Youth and Beauty.” 

All drug stores sell “Lysol.” You will find the 
16-ounce bottle the most economical. Com- 
plete directions for its use come in every pack- 
age. Be sure you get the genuine “Lysol.” 


Made only by LYSOL, INC., Sole Distributors, LEHN & FINK, INC., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 


A Division of 


LEHN & FINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Disinfectant 


1 for this 


FREE Lysol ” Health Library 





Mail today to: 
LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Sole Distributors 
Dept. C-23 
Bloomfield, N. J. 








Please print name and address piainiy 
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‘“‘Four Raises in 
Two Years” 


son from 


either. Why, I 
wonde ring if if 
And now |] 


“Awnp it hasn’t been hard to get them, 
it seems only yesterday that I was 
would ever make as much as $45 a week. 
I'm making $75. 

“Tom Dawson was speaking about it today. ‘Gee,’ 
he said, ‘I wish £ had started studying with the 


shop 
ship more than anything else.” 


resulted in an astonishingly 


several 
front of Ivan with a club-size cup of coffee. 
Unlike 


change in you,’ 
cal look 












A place like that—it takes showman 


“That's just your way of saying that you 
hink woman's place is the home, isn’t it? 


I've been suspecting you of that.” 


“Some women’s,” he answered levelly. 

She put down her spoon and moved across 
o the white-enameled range, where she 
made many mysterious movements. These 
short time in a 
1umber of light, golden brown pancakes and 
slices of bacon. These she put in 


most cooks, she had managed to 
yroduce without confusion cakes for herself 
oo, and opposite each other they began the 


real business of breakfast. 


” she said suddenly, noting 
iis evident relish, “you are a different per- 
what you were when you came 
rere. You have improved physically—you 
ook wonderful.” 

“You are different, too. I can see a 
* he answered, with a quizzi- 
Jenny to wondering 


“Anyhow, Ivan, 


which set 


1. C. S. when you did. Here I am plugging away r 
at the same old job and the same old salary while |She went back to the stove, did things 
you've gone ’way up. I bet, you're making twice as | there, and returned with more cakes 


much as I am. And to think that two years ago 
we were working side by side.’ 

“IT told him it wasn’t too late if he would only 
make the start and he said he was going to send in 
one of those I. C. S. coupons right away. 


“I hope he does, because an I. C. S. course is the 
very thing he needs to get out of the rut. I wouldn't 
be making anywhere near $75 a week if I hadn't 
started to study just when I did.” 

Every day, in office, shop and faciory, you will find 
men who are being given better positions and Jarger 
salaries because they are studying at home in spare time 
with the International Correspondence Schools 

An I. C. 8S. course helped Jesse G. Vincent to rise 
from tool-maker to Vice-president of the Packard Motor 
Car Company It helped George Grieble to rise from 
a stone-mason to the owner of a business paying $12,000 
a year It helped Bert S. Remaley to increase his 
ten times. And it will help you too, 
make the start 


such cooking,” he 


good as the 
Avenue, but of course I wouldn't ask.” 


table 
His eyes were serious. 
I want to say to you,” 


parried. 
have to 
clubs from the hall,” 


salary |me on the 
if you will only out.” 


“I did not imagine you were capable of 
remarked 

“I'm crazy to know if my cakes are as 
ones you get on Riverlawn 


Without warning Ivan reached across the 
and laid his hand on one of hers 
“There's something 
he began. 

“I'm afraid it will have to wait,” Jenny 
“If we're going to play golf, we'll 
hurry.” She stood. “Get your 
she added, “and meet 
driveway. I'll back the car 


Ivan studied her for a moment and then 


Mail the e Coupon for Free Booklet — disappeared in the direction of the hall. 
“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS Jenny paused before a kitchen mirror, tak- 
ox 3424-D, Seranton, Penna. ing off her apron and regarding herself curi- 


Oldest and } Ht. correspondence schools in the world 
Without cost, 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
O)Business Management C)Salesmanship 
“) Industrial Management () Advertising 
~ Personnel Organization (Better Letters 


(Traffic Management l } Show Card Lettering 
(J Stenography and Typing 





please tell me how I can qualify for the ously. 


herself. 
change my 
ing of the look in Ivan’s eyes when he had 
reached ‘for her hand. 


“I'm not dressed for golf,” she said to 
“I wonder if I'd better run up and 
clothes.” She hesitated, think- 


C) Business Law 
C)Banking and Banking Law {)Business English % : an i : a 
CO) Accountancy (including C.P.A. Mg Civil Service I think I'll just keep this dress on,” she 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Cler\ wide COEF fenaaine - ion , : 
[Bookkeeping panies Common School Subjects | Aecided. “I imagine we wont play many 
L) Private Secretary itis zh School Subjects holes this morning. 
LJ Spanish 0 French llustrating I : . , Ra Sd . 
n anothe > she was steering : 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES ther minute she was steering a 
OM Electrical Engineering oO maroon roadster out of the garage. 
(Electric Lighting L yon oveed Blueprint 
CJ Mechanica] Engineer L)Contractor and Builde a z F P a 
[ | Mechanic al Draftsman Cl Architectural Draftsman NE of the first towns in the Middle West 
Miia Polties [jstructural Engineer to develop the Country Club complex 
(Gas Engine Operating ih try cat; Pharmacy | Jonesville acquired early one of the largest 
*nginee tom r < e 
Plaweesion ond Mapping Dp eg bee clubhouses and one of the heaviest bonded 
O Metallurgy C) Mining LJAgriculture and Poultry | debts therefor between the Alleghenies and 
OsSteam Engineering () Radio ( Mathematics 2 - ~ . 
| the Rockies; and in Jonesville one either 
Name - belonged and grumbled over dues and spe- 
Street 6-26- cial assessments, or didn’t belong and gos- 
—— |siped about those who did, wondering how 
City State they could afford it. Of course, Benjamin 
Harrison Brown belonged. The leading real- 


Occupation 
If you reside in Canada, 
tional Correspondence Schools Canc adian Limitec 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“Lhear you. | can hear 
now a wy as equteey. 


‘How h 
MORLEY WPHONES I've 
8 pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. | would not know 
i them in, myself, only 
that | hear all right. The 


Morley Phone 
for the 


DEAF 


iis to the ears way glasses are to the 

eyes. Invisible, fort Any- 
one can adjust it.” = one + thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778. 10S, 18th St., Phila. | 


send thia coupon the Interna- 
Montreal 



















high in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a Jonesville booster, Mr. Brown 
never quibbled over club dues. He knew he 
would get them all back through enhanced 
values of real estate. He and his owned the 
club. They made and broke its rules, and 
from May until November were much more 
at home there than on their own porches. 

So Jenny, after parking the car at the 
club house, suggested to Ivan that they 
begin by calmly breaking a rule and start- 
ing off at the seventh tee instead of at the 
first. She said she was sure that Ivan would 
enjoy playing the last few holes first. The 
others were too tame. 

Her real reason for wanting to strike off 
course to Number 7 tee was the 


tor, a man 


across the 


cup of green solitude, cool and inviting, at 
this hour of the morning, which was Num- 
ber 6 green near by. 
minutes, 
sequestered among 


They came, in a few 
to the edge of this inviting depres- 


sion, young oaks and 
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white ash, ‘and finding it, as Jenny had 
hoped they would, deserted, made as if by 
consent toward a fallen tree at the foot of 
a green bank. And there they sat down 

“This is nicer than the Municipal,’ 
Ivan, looking around. “The turf is so 
springy.” He spoke without his accent, 
sounding just like one of Jenny’s friends 
from Urbana or Ann Arbor. She wondered 
about that, looking at him sidewise. 

“You've been going there, to the Munic- 
ipal, I mean. Does your partner play well? 
A lot of working-girls have taken up golf 
since they opened the public links.” 

Ivan did not answer at once. He watched 
a robin listening for worms on the green 
Then he said slowly: 

“She plays a good game—a mighty good 


said 


game—for a woman of fifty-five.” 
“Fifty-five!” Jenny repeated the words in 
astonishment. Before she could realize what 
he was doing, Ivan had seized her hand and 
held it. He leaned close to her. 
“Yes, fifty-five. She’s the daughter of 


my landlady, who is seventy.” 


drew her hand away and looked 
She felt she was 


ENNY 
down to hide her face. 
whether she was or not. 


crimson, 
“And she is the one who has been get- 
ting your breakfast every morning, the one 


you have been raving about?” 

“She's the one.” 

The girl rose and stood beside the log 
looking away, and her voice trembled 

“Well, you've made a fool of me all! 
right.” 

“Sit down!” 

He stood and commanded her, taking her 
by the wrist. And Jenny, turning her trou 
bled eyes to his, obeyed. 

“IT was not making a fool of you; I was 
just letting you find some things out for 
yourself. I want you to listen, for I've got 
another surprise for you. I am no more a 
Russian than you are. My name is Lewis 
Cass Simpson, and I was born in Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. I always had a funny, 
foreign look, and I assumed a little fake 
accent when I went to waiting on tables to 
keep from starving to death in New York.’ 

“You're only making things worse,” she 
muttered stubbornly. “You're just showing 
yourself a bigger faker than I thought.” 

“No; I'm not a faker. I really thought 
at one time that I was an artist. My friends 
told me I was wasting my time at home and 
advised me to go to New York. When your 
father ran across me, what was I doing? 
Painting pictures? No—waiting on the cus- 
tomers in the Blessed Araby Coffee-house 
That shows whether I had any artistic genius 
or not. I was hungry for home, for home 
people, and, believe it or not, for home cook- 
ing; but I was ashamed to quit and go 
back to Benton Harbor. So I grabbed the 
chance your father threw out to me, just 
to get back somewhere near to the things 
I liked. And then I fell in love with you— 

“Don't talk to me about love!” 

“But I must. did fall in love with vou 
but not with Jenni, the proprietor of the 
Blue Robin; it was the Jenny I knew you 
to be—really—that I want! I want the one 
I’ve seen this morning.” 

He sat down on the log beside her, 
drew her toward him. She hid her 
against his coat. 

“TI guess that’s the one I want to be, the 
one I've wanted to be all along, but I didn't 
know it till you came and started bragging 
about the buckwheat cakes you were get- 
ting out on Riverlawn Avenue. But what 
will become of the Blue Robin if—” 

“Why, don’t you see? It all fits together. 
I'll take over the Blue Robin. Running a 
woman’s shop is really a man’s job. I'll 
make it pay its own rent some day, too 
Do you think your father would let us stay 
at your house for a while till I can get the 
shop on a business basis?” 


and 
face 
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Oh, Dad’ll probably be tickled. He may 
even keep on paying the store rent. You 
see, he was born in Benton Harbor, too.” 

And so, while Jenny’s brother paced and | 
tugged at the wide belt that held up his | 
Oxford bags, and while the luncheon cus- 
tomers came and went away disappointed 
from the Blue Robin, Jenny and the new 
proprietor sat on the fallen tree at the sixth 

reen of the Jonesville Country Club. And 
the only meal either of them can remember 
having had that day was breakfast. 





FREE AND EASY 
(Continued from page 94) 


smiled cheerfully through the barrage of 
opprobrium hurled upon him. 

Hanvey could not but admire the easy | 
self-possession of the young bookkeeper. | 
Very much of a poseur, Ellis yet posed | 
gracefully, his innate dramatic sense lending 
im an air of impregnable superiority. 

It was Jim who eventually directed the 
conversation to matters of more pressing 
moment. “If that twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars is returned within thirty days, you will 
be granted immunity, Ellis. But mind you, 
hirty days is the absolute limit.” 

Ellis nodded. “Fine. I thought these 
gentlemen would see a light when their pock- 
etbooks were threatened.” He _ glanced | 
rather superciliously at the circle of horrified 
faces. “I suppose, of course, that my posi- 
tion is vacant.” 

Jim Hanvey shook his head slowly. “No, 
son—not exactly. We discussed that: reckon 
you wont pull nothing during the next 
month, and we'd a heap prefer to know 
just where you are.” 

Suits me,” announced the young man 

“And,” interjected the president, “we hope 
that during this thirty days you will not 
continue to pursue your iniquitous course.” | 

‘Certainly not,” said Charles Ellis. Then | 
he made a truly magnificent gesture. “You 
have my word of honor.” 

And the amazed silence which ensued was 
punctured by the unrestrained, deep-throated 
laughter of Jim Hanvey. 


URING the next two days Hanvey was | 

constantly about the office of the State 
Home, shoulder to shoulder with the audi- 
tor. Charles Ellis watched them with toler- 
ant amusement. Then, quite suddenly, Jim 
Hanvey left town. 

At first Jim’s absence from the office 
caused the jaunty bookkeeper some appre- | 
hension. It amazed him to discover how | 
thoroughly he had come to expect the sight 
of Jim’s ungainly figure; it seemed that with 
Hanvey nosing into that portion of his plan 
which he knew was absolutely sound, he 
was safe. 

But with Hanvey absent, he was not as 
tranquil in spirit as he would have liked. 
Hanvey was a constant source of surprise. 
Before visiting the big man, Ellis had famil- 
iarized himself with Jim’s reputation, knew | 
him to be one of the finest investigators in | 
the country. Jim’s personality had been a | 
shock; Hanvey seemed so heavy and indif- | 
ferent and lethargic that Ellis—keen and | 
alert of mind—knew there must be dange 
lurking beneath the flabby exterior. 

However, when for the seven days which 
followed, Jim did not again put in appear- | 
ance, Charles Ellis permitted his spirits to 
rise. After all, he figured, his trifling lar- 
ceny of twenty-five thousand dollars was not 
the only case in which Hanvey was, at the 
moment, interested. Chances were that 
Hanvey had effected the agreement of im- 
munity and forgotten the matter entirely— 
filed it away in his brain for future refer- 
ence in the event that Ellis did not make 
good his pledge of reimbursement at the end 
of thirty days. 





ASH MERE 
BOUQUET 
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Close-up of a velvet 
smooth skin. 

No “‘age-lines’’ or 
coarse pores. 


The lines and 
coarse pores, 
worse than birth- 
days to betray 

a woman's age. 
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eNow —This fine hard-milled soap keeps 
your skin smooth --fragrant --youthful 


Look closely at an exquisite com- 
plexion. Notice its clean, fine 
texture. Pores are practically 
invisible. 

The Safest Beauty Treatment 
Cleanliness is the surest way to 
enviable skin. But cleanliness 
is not mere application of soap 
and water. Care in selecting the 
soap you use is most important. 
Choose Cashmere Bouquet as the 
soap for your face and hands. It 
is “hard-milled” which means the 
cake is hard and firm—not the 
least bit squdgy. With Cashmere 
Bouquet only enough soap pen- 
etrates the pores to cleanse them. 
Thus no soap stays in the pores. 
It all dissolves bringing dust and 
dirt out with it, leaving the pores 
clean and unstifled. 


A Book of 
Beauty Secrets 


This unusual booklet has 
been endorsed by an au- 
thority on beauty. Every 
statement is approved by 
an eminent skin specialist. 
Send for your copy and a 
trial cake of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap. Fill out 
the coupon. 


Expert dermatologists, physicians 
who know all about skin, say water 
and the right soap should be used 
every day to keep skin smooth and 
yo uthfu l. 
Cashmere Bouquet is the right 
soap. Its fragrant lather is so 
gentle, so cleansing, that it fairly 
caresses your skin and leaves it 
soft and lovely. 
Careful special processes make 
Cashmere Bouquet safe for your 
daily use. This “‘hard-milled”’cake 
is pressed into almost marble firm- 
ness. Secret essences are added to 
give that indescribable fragrance. 
Try this treatment— Watch Results 
Wet the face with warm water. Work up a thick 
Cashmere Bouquet lather. Massage this into the 
skin with the fingertips until the skin feels refreshed 
and alive. Rinse in warm 
water. Then a dash 
cold. Pat the face dry 
with a soft towel. If the 


skin is inclined to be dry, 


rub in a little Colgate’s 


Charmis Cold Cream 
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The more Ellis speculated upon this pos- 
sibility, the more certain he became that his 
conclusion was correct. He realized that he 
was but small fry in the career of a profes- 
sional sleuth; what seemed big and vital to 
him could be of only slight interest to a man 
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( of Jim’s experience. 
. After all, he had builded well, and accord- W ‘Al, 4 Ou 
ing to his unmoral lights, was entitled to the 
fruits of his enterprise. His investment had 
HOOVER IMPERIAL been soundly made and seemed certain of CAnNRNO See 
EUREKA UNIVERSAL returning fourfold dividends. No one would | 
APEX ge ed be the loser; the firm from which he bor- | 
ROT AIER-DUPLEX rowed the money was destined to receive it 
. aie one back with eight per cent interest; he himself 
“ealy of the above would be able to retire and live in modest 
comfort on his income. Charles Ellis whis- 
VACUUM tled as he went about his work, apparently | 
oblivious to the disapproval in the deep-set 
CLEANERS eyes of Kenneth Harrison, the cashier. 
But the gay whistling ceased abruptly as 
ed with a genuine . | 
cqulpos iene Minne on the phone rang and he was summoned. 
From the other end came the hesitant, drawl- 
Special Sale ing, lazy voice of Jim Hanvey. Jim, it 
seemed, had returned to town and was de- 
For a Limited Time Only sirous of chatting awhile that evening with | ' 
PRICE us $ Mr. Ellis. Did Charles have an engage- | 
: . re —_ t 
REDUCED 2.0 break it. And for the balance of the day |f|  SANEFLusm eliminates all the | 
weak K. And tor the balance of the day| labor from the task of cleaning | 
Express Paid Anywhere he about his = 'h ” ane ra of tT the toilet bowl. It cleans far more 
Terms are only $4.75 after trial and cupied manner—not that he was afraid of | fj) thoroughly than any amount of | 
balance at $5.00 per month. You pay Hanvey, but he could not forget that he/| | scrubbing and scouring. | 5 
not one cent unt] you have tried the had transgressed the law which Jim Hanvey :-Flush .6 h c 
cleaner in your own home for 10 represented Sani-Flush purifies the trap 
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“A heap,” he answered slowly. “An’ none} 


of it makes me think any the less of you, 
son. 

“Why?” Ellis’ throat was dry 

“Well,” said Jim, “I- was a little leery 
about this investment you made. You know 
when bookkeepers borrow money from their 
employers, they usually’ turn out to be rot- 
ten business men—cash generally goes flooie. 
I was afraid of that, so I hiked out to 
Oklahoma to get the low-down on what 
you'd done.” 

“How-——-how did you know Id invested 
that money in Ardmore?” 

“Oh, gosh! That wasn’t so hard. I work 
for a pretty big organization—got a lot of 
men—and besides, you done a lot of busi- 
ness from this town. I reckon you want to 
know what I found out in Ardmore, don’t 
you—just so you'll be sure I aint putting 
nothing over on you?” 

*“VYes—tell me.” 


IM spoke with exasperating slowness, lids 

blinking maddeningly 

“In some way you got wise that one of 
the big oil companies was going to start 
extensive drilling operations near Ardmore 
You knew that things have been pretty 
dead there recently—barring wildcatters; and 
you realized that once the big fellers com- 
menced boring, there'd be a boom in the 
price of oil-land royalties. So all you done 
was to buy out twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of royalties at an average price of 
about eight dollars an acre. Then when the 
drilling started, you made arrangements to 
sell for a flat cash profit of four hundred 
per cent. Am I close?” 

“I'm not saying you're not.” 

“Good. Thought maybe I’d_ bungled 
somewhere. I'm an awful sap sometimes 
But you aint, son; b'lieve me, you aint 
When I first learned you was investing in 
the oil country, I got scared. Another 
sucker, I tells myself, trying to make a mil- 
lion in oil. Sure was a relief to find that 
you was a genuine wise guy—grabbing your 
little rake-off from the real suckerinos. 

“Yep—you sure aint slipped nowhere. You 
plunged into a sucker game, but you lined 
up with the we-boys. You knew that the 
minute drilling started on a big scale, the 
come-ons would make a rush to grab royal- 
ties and leases on the chance that oil would 
be struck. You're fixing to pocket your 
profit from the leases and let ‘em pray that 


oil shows up. Got to hand it to you for not | 


holding onto them leases in the hope oil 
would really be struck. You're a nifty busi- 
ness man, Charles. Seems like you got 
equal brains—honest or crooked. It’s a gift.” 

As Jim talked, Ellis’ face cleared a trifle 
There was no doubting the genial friendli- 
ness of Jim’s manner, nor the sincerity of 
his tribute. After all, Ellis could not but 
take his statements at face value. He knew 
that he had been extremely keen in his 
manner of investing the stolen money. No 


fool, he, to gamble for a million. He was | 
modestly content with the hundred thou- | 


sand profit, and he appreciated Jim's com- 
pliment. 

“Thanks, Hanvey. I'm glad to hear from 
a man of your experience and judgment 
that I am worthy to possess modest wealth.” 

“You sure are, Charles. You sure got a 
barrel of discernment and a real long head.” 
He hoisted himself from his chair. “Guess 
I'll be trotting along. There’s a swell movie 
down to the Vaudette I want to look in at; 
aint seen it, have you?” 

“Yes—I saw it.” 

“Gosh! I'm sorry. Thought maybe you’d 
go with me.” 

Ellis shook his head. From the doorway 
Jim flung a last bit of advice. “You aint 
goin’ to run beyond them thirty days, are 
you ?” 

“No.” 

“That's good. You gave your word to 
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Avoid pain by seeing 
your dentist in time 


Don't let negligence keep you away from 
your dentist until pain drives you to him. 
At least twice a year go to your dentist for 
thorough mouth inspection. He will help 
you avoid needless pain and trouble by 
keeping your teeth and gums healthy. 


| 
| 








Pyorrhea seizes 4 out of 


Remember that four out of five who pass the age of 
forty, and thousands even younger, contract pyorrhea 
through carelessness. These are dental statistics. 








But you can be the lucky one out of five if you will 
exercise ordinary precaution. Let your dentist inspect 
your mouth at least twice a year and brush teeth and 
gums twice a day with Forhan’'s. 


Pyorrhea steals upon you like a thief in the night. 
First come tender bleeding gums. Then gums recede and 
teeth loosen in their sockets. Poison seeps through the 
system, often bringing on neuritis, rheumatism or worse. 


If you already have pyorrhea see your dentist for 
treatment and start using Forhan’s. If you still are free 
from this scourge, brush your teeth and gums regu- 
larly with Forhan’s as a wise precaution. 

If used regularly and in time Forhan’s checks or pre- 
vents pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which dentists use in their treatment of this infection. 

Forhan’s firms the gums and keeps them pink and 
healthy. This pleasant tasting dentifrice cleans teeth 
thoroughly and wards off decay. Start using Forhan's 
atonce. At all druggists’, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE. . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Naturally preferred 


AMONG MEN who can well afford) any ciga- 
rette they choose, there is a decided, preference 
for Fatimas. They have learned that to pay 
less is to get less, to pay more, extravagance 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 





Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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the Company you'd hand ‘em back their 
cash by then. I'd hate to see you go back 
on that.” 

“You can trust me implicitly,” 
Charles Ellis. 

As Jim’s elephantine tread echoed on the 
uncarpeted stairway, Ellis sank slowly in‘o 
the chair which Jim had occupied. 


promised 


ESPITE Jim’s friendly manner, th 

bookkeeper was more than a little di 
turbed. He had not fancied that it would 
be so easy for a person to discover the field 
of his activities; to say the least, it presented 
an unforeseen obstacle which must be sur 
mounted. He smoked thoughtfully: ther 
was no smile on the chubby face. Even 
tually he turned to the telephone and called 
a number. There ensued a brief, rather 
curt conversation. Five minutes later Ellis 
left the boarding-house. 

He rented a shiny new flivver from a 
drive-it-yourself company and headed toward 
the country. He passed through a pretty 
suburb and came at length to a_ broad 
concrete road which wound leisurely across 
a wooded valley. The moon—nearly full- 
bathed the countryside in silver effulgence 
but Charles Ellis had no eyes for the quiet 
grandeur of the scene. He drove with less 
than his usual conservatism, eyes riveted on 
the ribbon of road which wound swiftly be- 
neath his wheels. 

He came to a fork in the road, and left 
the concrete highway to turn right on the 
more lightly traveled gravel surfacing. He 
drove slowly for perhaps half a mile, then 
veered abruptly from the road and parked 
in a grove of live oaks. 

He switched out his lights and strove to 
accustom his eyes to the gloom. Much of 
the cheeriness had departed from his man- 
ner; one might have said that he was more 
than a trifle worried. 

At length there appeared on the road an- 
other pair of headlights. Nearing the grove, 
the car slowed down, and above the soft 
purr of the motor came a low whistle, thrice 
repeated. Instantly Ellis gave answer. Then 
the newcomer swung his car into the grove 
and parked it beside the flivver. He extin- 
guished his lights, and the men shook hands. 
“Well,” demanded the man who had just 
arrived, “what’s the trouble?” 

Ellis’ answer was laconic. “Plenty.” 

His eyes now were more used to the 
gloom, and in the half-light which filtered 
through the interlaced branches of the oaks, 
he inspected the face of the newcomer. 

It was a long face, somewhat mournful in 
appearance—mournful rather than hard, as 
though its owner bemoaned the iniquities 
of others. Beneath the face was an elongated 
frame; the demeanor was one of excessive 
nervousness, and Charles Ellis was not so 
entirely divorced from his irrepressible sense 
of humor that he could repress a chuckle. 

“Kenneth F. Harrison,” he grinned, “the 
arch-plotter of the moonlight grove.” 

The voice of the other came sibilantly— 
and fearfully: “Hush, man! Don’t call my 
name so loudly.” 
“Nothing to fear, 
have no ears.” 

“I don’t know whether they have or not,” 
was the nervous response of the cashier for 
the State Home Building and Loan Associa- 
“I wish I'd never got into this mess.” 
“You do? Goodness gracious, Harry— 
you're sorry when, so far as you know, 
everything has run smooth as butter. I’m 
surprised at you.” 

“I’m not used to crookedness.” 

“We live and learn.” 

“Besides,” snapped Harrison, “I’m afraid 
I put myself too much in your power. I 
was a fool to let you plant all that evidence 
against me.’ 

“Qh, shoot! Haven’t I convinced them 
that you had nothing to do with it? It 
was my ace of trumps.” 


old Harry. The trees 
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“Tm not a card-player,”’ snapped Harri- 
son somewhat peevishly. 

Hmm! It’s a great thing—card-playing. 
Especially poker—teaches a chap to know 
what the other fellow is thinking. Particu- 
larly what he thinks you are thinking! 
That’s why I’m worried.” 

Worried? You?” 

Yes. I'm human, you know. And I've 
just had a rather disquieting interview with 
Jim Hanvey.” 

Oh!” Silénce, and then, rather whining- 
y: “I've been afraid of that man from the 
first. He's a famous detective—” 

He’s a fat, overfed fool—well, maybe not 
entirely a fool, but almost. He's lucky 
And he’s got good men working under him— 
big organization. Personally, he hasn't sense 
nough to come in out of the rain.” 

But this interview? I thought he'd been 
out of town?” 

“He had been. He went to Ardmore.” 





Cas ELLIS contemplated with no 
4 little satisfaction the dynamite effect of 
his announcement. The tall, loose-jointed | 
figure of the cashier seemed to buckle; a 
startled light leaped into his eyes. 

‘Ardmore ?” } 

“You said it.” It was the dapper Ellis 
who was dominating the scene. “And he’s 
discovered the details of our investment 
scheme.” 

My God!” wailed Harrison. “We'reruined |” 

“Pshaw! We're as right as we ever were— 

,erely have to be more careful.” 

“But Hanvey is a great detective—” 

Great, my grandmother! Haven't I 
pulled the wool over his eyes? Could I 
have done that with a great detective? 
You make me sick, Harry; you're a natural- 
born welsher.” 

“If he found out about our scheme—” 

“Well,”—testily,—“what if he did? It will 
involve matters a trifle—that’s all. I hope to 
goodness gra acious you wont lose your nerve 
now: you never had much to start with.” 

“What are we going to do?” 

“That's just what I want to discuss with 
you. Hanvey has learned, of course, that I 
have been operating under a company name. 
He must also know the name of the people 
we have been dickering with in Ardmore— | 
the birds who are going to buy our leases 
He’s undoubtedly got some of his operatives | 
watching them. Also, being head of the 
detective force of the Bankers’ Protective, he 
unquestionably will know the minute the 
Ardmore gang certifies a check to my order. 
All we have to do is to circumvent that.” 

“All? All? Oh, Charles—isn't that 
enough?” 

“Goodness gracious, no! The deal is about 
ready to go through. Tonight I'm going 
over to Valley View and telephone Hastings 
in Ardmore. His crowd is more anxious to 
buy than we are to sell. I'll explain to him 
that for reasons of my own this deal has to 
be closed on the Q. T. and for cash. He'll 
have to come here with one hundred and 
twenty-odd thousand dollars in legal tender. 
He'll be met by you—’ 

“But I can't allow myself to get mixed up 
in this.” 

“You're not going to be mixed up in it. 
I will describe you to him without mention- 
ing your name. You'll have identification 
credentials from me and also the conveyance 
of my leases. He'll unquestionably bring his 
lawyer; as soon as they satisfy themselves 
of the legality of the conveyance, they'll 
turn over the cash to you. You will put 
it in your safety-deposit box at the Fourth 
National until we get a chance to move it. 
And that’s all.” 

“But suppose Hanvey should discover—” 

“He wont discover anything. He doesn’t 
suspect you. Goodness knows, nobody could 
suspect you of being anything but honest. 


| 
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The Song of the Shirt” 

Wirn rmosns weary and wom, “Omen with sisters deart 

With eyelids heavy and red. O men with mothers and wives! 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, _It is sot linen you're wearing out, 

Plyung her needle and thread. But human creatures’ lives! 
‘Stitch— stitch—stitch! Stitch—stitch—stitch! 

In poverty, hunger. and dirt In poverty, hunger, and dart — 
And still with a vorce of dolorous patch Cutpnenn with adoubie thread, 

‘She sang the Song of the Shirt. A shroud as well as 2 shirt!” 











—Thomas Hood 




















Besides, if there is a chance, you've got to 


run it.” 





Electricity 


—-the great emancipator 


Tom Hood’s poem swept 
the world, a powerful in- 
fluence for humane laws 
to govern women’s labor. 


But a force still greater 
than laws is at work. Elec- 
tricity is the great emanci- 


More than half the pator. 
homes of the nation 

have electricity. : . 
sa Saas ae With service so cheap 
home is yet allowing : : 
ae ee ee and accessible, no wise 
ant to do all that husband or factory mana- 
it can do. Wherever 
electricity is gener- ger now leaves to any 
ated or used you 


will find electrical woman any task which a 
machinery bearing e 
the initials G-E— motor will do for a few 


h 
gece tae cents an hour. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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SAXOPHONE 


Teach yourself, 3 free lessons give you quick 
easy start. Try any instrument in your own 
home 6 days free. See what you can do. Easy 
|terms if you deade to b= Send now for 

| free A postal brings details. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. “’ 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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No, 42—Gold Point. Fine ball point, gold plated. 
Writes like velvet. Suits 9 out of 10 people. 





Nine Out of Ten 
Buy These 


NineEout ofeveryten people find that 
one of the five pens shown here gives 
perfect satisfaction. The tenth per- 
son, who holds or presses his pen 
peculiarly chooses his favorite from 
the forty-fiveotherSpencerian Pens. 


The famous Spencerian Gold Point 
No. 42 is ball-pointed and writes 
with velvet smoothness. For the 
present day style of rapid,easy writ- 
ing it surpasses all others. Try it and 
see why it is fast becoming the most 
popular pen made. 

Handfashioned from finest Sheffield 
steeland inspected with utmostcare, 
Spencerians outwrite and_ outlast 
ordinary pens. Forsixty-eight years, 
accountants,teachers and careful 
penmen have chosen Spencerians 
whether they preferred fine points, 
medium points,stubs,orthe smeoth- 
writing ball-pointed pens. There’s 
a Spencerian to suit you no matter 
what your style of writing may be. 
You owe it to yourself to find it. 
Send 10 cents for our special offer 
of the ten most popular Spencerian 
pen pointsand a complimentary 
cork-tipped penholder—then only 
will you realize how satisfying the 
right pen is. Find the right point,buy 
by the box, and use clean pens, Spen- 
cerian Pens are best. 


“And if Hastings wont agree 
plan ?” 

“He'll agree, all right. Remember, he 
| Chios the deal is a bonanza for him. The 
|reason we're doing all this is because Jim 
Hanvey is going to be watching me like a 
hawk; his idea will be to grab the entire 


| hundred and twenty-some thousand dollars 


nearly thirty, 1 believe—the minute it 
reaches town.” 

“Can't you buy Hanvey?” 

“Pff! All men aren't cheap.” 


HEY separated, Kenneth F. Harrison 
murmuring apprehensively as he drove 
off. Charles Ellis watched his departure in 
disgust: he despised weakness, and old Har- 
ry was weak all the way through. “Poor 
fish!” soliloquized Ellis. 


a disgrace to the profession.” 
Once Harrison disappeared, Ellis backed 


| his flivver into the road and headed for the 


near-by town of Valley View. From there 
he telephoned his man Hastings in Ardmore. 

The interview with Hastings was rather 
brief. and most decidedly to the point. Hast- 
ings, it seemed, was surprised but net near- 
ly so surprised as Ellis had anticipated; more 
than once before he had conducted transac- 
tions under cover. He was a little doubtful 
about handling the exchange of cash and 
deed through an intermediary, but Ellis did 
not have to argue severely to convince him 
that it was that way or not at all. 

“And when will -you get here with your 
lawyer and the money?” queried Charles. 

“Friday night at eight-twelve.” 

“Good! My man will be waiting at the 
Quincy Hotel. Ask for G. H. Charlton. 
He’ll be in his room, and you can go right 
up. You'll have plenty of privacy.” 

“G. H. Charlton?” 

“That's the name.” 

“What does he look like? I know there’s 
small chance of mistake, but I want to be 
quite sure it’s the right man.” 

“Look like?” Ellis hesitated a moment, 
then grinned into the transmitter. “Lacking 
only a frock coat, he’s a perfect under- 
taker.” 

The day following, Ellis managed to get 
word-to Kenneth Harrison regarding the 
details. Old. Harry was worried and ill at 
ease. 
put in an appearance at the office that day. 
The day after that; however, he waddled 
into the lobby, his multiple chins completely 


circled the negligible height of his neck. He 
greeted Ellis cheerily. 


commented. 
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money—with interest—on the thirtieth day.’ 
“Not before?” 


“Certainly not. I’m rushing matters to get 
|it by then.” 


Jim sighed. “Gosh, son, I wasn’t trying 
to hurry you. You're making it easy for me 
as it is.” 

Ellis smiled inwardly. After all, he knew 
that he was more keen than this flabby de- 
tective; he fancied that Jim really was 
grateful at being spared the intensive labor 
of investigation. And it really didn’t matter 
to the Company, so long as the latter re- 
ceived its original money back. 

The next two days dragged interminably. 


On Thursday night Ellis and his confederate | E 


met again in the oak grove, and the pudgy 
little bookkeeper made one last valiant effort 


to instill into the cashier a tithe of his own 


cocksureness. 

“And where will you be all tomorrow 
evening ?” questioned Harrison. 

“In my room, of course,” explained Ellis. 
“Don’t you know that Hanvey will know 


“He never should | 
have turned crooked in the first place. He's | 





Fortunately for them, Hanvey did not | 


hiding the narrow band of collar which en- | 


“Thirty days will be up next week,” he | 


Ellis turned hurt eyes upon him. “You 
| know good and well, Hanvey, that I’m not | 
going back on my word. You'll have that | 
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Edwin McTeer (address on request) started 
the Federal Course in Commercial Designing 
when 30 years of age. The contrast between 
the striking story illustration above and the 
crude pen sketch-of the little girl, gives some 
idea of his improvement. Read what he 
says 5 years after enrolling. 


|5 Years of Splendid Progress 


“I was not very talented when I entered this training 
with you people as you certainly know, and I had not 
even had high school training and I know any one with 
@ love tor the work can.accomplish even more than I 
if they will just let you people, The Federal Schools, 


| help them 


‘I suppose you remember I opened my own independent 
commercia] art studio and to make a long story short, 
my earnings for last year (1924) were a little over the 
amount of $7500.00. At the rate I am going this year 
(1925) my earnings will exceed $10,000.00 


| “I am very proud of the association and business re- 


lations among the merchants and business people for 
whom I have done work. I am sure there could be no 
finer feeling and credit given any one than to the 
Federal Schools for the wonderful acquaintance and 
valuable position in a business way that the 

people have practically placed me in.”” 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN McTEER. 


Send for ‘‘Your Future’”’ 


and learn of the amazing progress that can be made 
with the right training of your art ability for p 
results. The famous Federal Home 

Study Method gives you personal, in- 

dividual criticism of your work. Send 

6c in stamps for this book, and write 

your name, address, age and ooccu- 


| Pation in margin of this ad. 


746 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BE A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


per Month 
Paid 





Earn Up to $250 «:5-.:-: 


Unusual opportunities in this new unc Semin oe profes- 
sion. Travel; meet big railway officials. Preparation 
easy in 3 months’ spare-time home study. 

Start at $110 Upon gradnation we secure position 

ith for you or refund your 

money. More men needed! 
Mail coupon today 
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en to expect these men? It’s a cinch he'll | 
watching me. Remember, you're to meet | 
n in the Quincy Hotel. Your room is| 
erved in the name of G. H. Charlton.” 
id Harry was not convinced of his 
ty; he keenly regretted the whole affair, 
because of a moral revulsion, but be- 
e he felt he was facing unanticipated | 
er. He possessed the uncomfortable | 
ition of having been cleverly used by | 
lebonair associate. But there was noth- 
ve could do. 
riday was a day of never-ending agony 
the cashier. If Charles Ellis felt the 
test apprehension, he gave no indication. | 
1 matter of fact, Ellis figured that the | 
was certain to work, and whether it 
or not, he was nicely in the clear. 
That night Ellis ate his dinner at the Bon 
_ where he had discovered Jim Hanvey 
; in the habit of taking his evening meal. 
had the satisfaction of seeing Jim enter, 
himself at a corner table and order 
fusely. Later their eyes met, and they 
led cordial greetings to one another. A 
irm glow suffused Charles Ellis at the 
ess of this little additional touch of the 
itric; it struck him as being the final 
ft stroke of the master artist. He ex- 
erienced some slight feeling of pity for the 
nderous detective who was munching away 
nthusiastically on a large slice of broiled 
m. 


\ EANWHILE, Mr. Kenneth F. Harrison | 
A nibbled his own dinner with a _ vast | 
absence of appetite. Mr. Harrison was ex- | 
cruciatingly nervous. Instinct counseled 
flight; avarice held him to the course pre- 
scribed by Charles Ellis. After all, fifty 
housand dollars in hard cash was no mean 
stake. Old Harry had always wanted fifty | 
thousand dollars—it was a goal he had arbi- 
rarily set for himself many years before. 

At seven-thirty he telephoned the infor- 
mation bureau at the Union Station and 
learned that the train was on time. At 
eight o'clock he registered at the Quincy 
Hotel as G. H. Charlton and went imme- 
diately to his room. 

There he waited. The seconds dragged 
nto minutes, and the minutes crawled like 
hours. At eight-forty the room phone 
tinkled: Hastings and his lawyer were in- 
vited to come up. Harrison was nervous; 
he handed over for immediate inspection the 
conveyance. The men from Oklahoma went 
over it minutely. The lawyer nodded 
slowly. 

“Good as gold,” was his verdict. 

From a suitcase Hastings produced a 
package of money. Old Harry’s first impres- 
sion was one of amazement that such a 
large and vital amount of cash should oc- 
cupy such a small portion of space. With 
trembling fingers he counted out one hun- 
lred and twenty-eight thousand dollars in 
legal tender. The visitors departed. Harri- 
on locked his door and tested the lock 
thrice. He counted off twenty-eight thou- 
sand dollars, which he wrapped carefully in 
1 piece of brown paper brought for the 
purpose. From the hotel he proceeded to 
tis home, where he hid the satchel containing 
the hundred thousand. With the twenty- 
eight thousand in his hands, he left the 
house. 

At a corner drug-store which knew him 
not, he bought a box of fine cigars. He 
asked the clerk to combine the package con- 
taining the twenty-eight thousand dollars 
with the box of cigars. The two together 
did not present any great bulk. Then Harri- 
son addressed the packet to Charles Ellis 
and requested immediate delivery. He met 
the delivery boy personally and tipped him 
fifty cents. 

Twenty minutes later Charles Ellis was in 
possession of the package. He first carefully 
destroyed the wrapper which had been ad- 


bation 





dressed in Harrison’s handwriting. Then, 
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Design is only half 
the beauty of true 


Builders Hardware 


—tor in Yale Hardware is the quality 
that insures against replacement. 


Extra thickness of metal; greater 
accuracy of machining and fitting; 
properly heat-treated springs; ample 
bearing surfaces—and the incompar- 
able ingenuity of design that means 
smooth, unhesitating operation, al- 
ways. Yale Hardware, in solid brass 
and bronze, easiest to install; and 
permanent; is by far the lowest in 
cost for the years of its service. 


The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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Helps reatly 
to reduce 
house work 


OUSEKEEPING is not neces- 

sarily difficult—it depends on 
how we equip ourselves to take it 
up. Not overlooking little daughter’s 
willing hands, thousands of mothers 
are proving that the most important 
household helper is IDEAL- 
AMERICAN Radiator Heating. No 
other building equipment will do so 
much to gladden the home. 


[AMERICAN [DEAL 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
guarantee lifelong comfort and economy. 
If you are weary of the everlasting fire- 
coaxing, ash-sifting of old-fashioned heat- 
ers, let your nearest dealer give you an 
estimate—costs less than you think—at new 
low prices due to enormous output of our 
30 factories at home and abroad. 


Our name cast on each IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiator is your guarantee. 
Install and enjoy at once—taketen months 
to pay. Burns hard or soft coal, coke, oil, 
gas, wood. Let us send you our catalog 
(free). Address Dept. 2, 1807 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


AMERICAN 


RADIATOR 
(OMPANY 


Sales Branches in Principal Cities 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 
and AMERICAN RADIATORS 
ARCOLA, ARCO, WATER TUBE, 
SOFT COAL SMOKELESS; fac- 


tory heating boilers and other heat- 
ing, ventilating and cooling products. 




















with a satisfied smile on his red lips, he 
counted the money. 

He was at peace with himself and with 
the world. Not for a moment did he dis- 
trust the promise of immunity which had 
been made him. In his possession was the 
equivalent of the stolen money, interest at 
eight per cent, and a trifling surplus for 
lagniappe. 

Charles felt himself glowing rosily all over. 
For years he had planned this coup—a 
modest bit of thievery demanding patience, 
ability and painstaking care. He had 
crowned his efforts by completely disarming 
a detective who—while Charles considered 
him grossly overrated—was nevertheless a 
very famous person. 

Barring only Jim’s discovery of the Ard- 
more operations, the thing had worked with 
machinelike smoothness, and even that, now 
that it was safely surmounted, had been a 
rather welcome obstacle. Matter of 
Ellis figured he had been a trifle shortsighted 
in not .foreseeing Hanvey’s discovery of his 
venture in the by-products of oil property. 
Easy enough to trace a thing of that 
There was double satisfaction in 
the thought that even though the barrier 
had been unforeseen, he had scaled it with- 
out turning a hair. 





OMORROW he'd give the money to 
Jim—a final splendid gesture of disdain 
for cumbrous legal machinery. Then, at lei- 
| sure, he’d split with old Harry and enjoy him- 
self modestly on the income from fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Let's see, at eight per cent—and 
certainly, he figured, a man of his discrimi- 
nation should be able to net eight per cent 
with safety—that’d mean four thousand dol- 
lars a year, more than he had ever earned 
by dint of arduous toil. ... . The telephone 
jangled, breaking in sharply on his con- 
tented reflections. 

“'Lo.” He recognized instantly the drawl- 
ing voice and his own lips smiled. “That 
| you, Charles?” 

“Yes. Hanvey?” 

“None other.” A pause and then: “Where 
you been all evening?” 

“Right here. You.haven’t been trying to 
get me on the phone, have you?” 

“No. I was figuring on saying I had 
been, but I reckon if you aint been out, 
that wouldn’t be no use, would it?” 

“Not a bit. How’s things, Hanvey?” 

“So-so. What you doin’ now?” 

“Nothing. Why don’t you drop around 
and chat awhile? I’ve got something here 
that may interest you.” 

“Sure, son—sure. We seem to hit it off 
together pretty good.” 

Awaiting Jim Hanvey, Ellis set his room 
to rights with deft touches approaching the 
effeminate. He adjusted this and straight- 
ened that, set out cigars and cigarettes and 
a pocket flask. 

A knock on the door, and Jim slouched 
into the room. He flung his hat at the 
lounge, missed, and permitted it to rest on 
the floor. He lighted one of his vicious 
cigars, declined a drink and yawned com- 
fortably. 

“Swell little ol’ room you got here, son. 
“Pretty nice. I hope to move into an 
apartment soon.” 
“Great stuff. 

a while?” 

Charles was immensely pleased. 
| really be delighted—if you cared—” 

“Most of my best friends are crooks, 
Charles. Honest men are awful dull.” 

It was gratifying, reflected Ellis, to be 
| classified with the élite of the criminal 
world: a deliciously novel sensation. 

“How’s business?” inquired Hanvey. 

“Fair. Or I might even say good.” 

“Sell your leases yet?” 

“Ta.” 

Ellis, watching closely, fancied he discerned 


” 


Mind if I drop in once in 


“T'd 








fact, | 








| a start of surprise. Certainly the slow droop- 
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those white 
gleaming teeth? 


OUR gums must be 

kept firm and 
healthy—free from py- 
orrhea—to guard the 
foundaticn on which 
the safety of your 
teeth depends. 


Soft gums invite py- 
orrheal infection. Un- 
less checked, the infec- 
tion destroys the bony 
sockets which hold 





X-RAYS 
prove that the 
tooth sockets 
are destroyed | 
by pyorrhea, | 


the teeth in place. which starts 
with 

Keeps the gums firm sender, 

TOOTH pastescontain | bleeding 

glycerine which has a _ | gums and 

softening effect upon | sensitive 

the gums. Pyorrho- | teeth 





cide Powder does not > 
contain glycerine. It is recommended 
by dentists for its effectiveness in 
keeping the gums firm and healthy. 
Pyorrhocide Powder is the only 
dentifrice that has met all the re- 
quirements in clinics devoted exclu- 
sively to pyorrhea prevention and 
treatment. It’s value in correcting 


soft, tender, bleeding gums has been 
conclusively demonstrated. It keeps 
your teeth glistening white. 
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= 


Buy Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der at your druggist. Note 
the refreshed, cleanly feel- 
ing of your mouth for sev- 
eral hours after brushing. 
The dollar package is eco- 
nomical —it contains six 
months’ supply. 

Free sample and booklet 
on causes and prevention 
of pyorrhea sent upon re- 

uest. The Dentinol & 

yorrhocide Co., Inc., 
Dept. 07, 1480 Broadway, 
New York City (Sole Dis- 
tributors.) 


YORRHOCIDF 
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POWDER 
heeps the gums healthy 
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is this famous almond-scented pink: 
costly imported complexion oils and beau rs. A 
marvelous cleansing creme, in f powder 
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ing of lids over Jim’s fishy eyes displayed 
the interest of the detective. 

Honest ?” 

Sure pop.” 

You're the keen little business man, son. 
Never let no grass grow under your feet, do 
you?” 

“ The moment was too good to lose. As- 
suming a very casual air, Charles produced 





the envelope containing the money. He tossed 
this into Jim’s lap. 

Reckon we might as well wind up our | 
little deal now as later, Hanvey. Count it.” | 

Jim fumbled awkwardly with the wrap- | 
ping, disclosing at length a neat package of 
crisp new bills. He whistled softly. 

Twenty-four thousand—five— No flies 
on you, Charles. Six—seven—yep, she’s all | 





here, plus. Sure am glad you came across 
all right.” 
“I said I would, didn’t I?” 
“Sure did. You ought to be terribly 
tickled with yourself.” 
“Frankly, I am. I think I’ve done mighty 


well for an amateur.” 

“Boy, I'll say you have. You're a credit 
to the profession.” Jim delved deeply into 
the capacious side-pocket of his enormous | 
coat. From it he extracted a package rather 
larger than the one Charles had given him. 
“Reckon I might as well put it all together,” 
he said softly. “I get nervous carrying this 
much money.” 

A premonition of disaster gripped Mr. 
Charles Ellis. He couldn't understand why— 
certainly Jim’s manner had not changed; 
there was no hint of anything untoward in 
his bearing or the inflection of his gentle, 
drawling voice. 

“Carrying—what ?” questioned Charles. 

“This much cash.” 

“How much?” 
Jim answered without even looking up: 
it was as though he were remarking on the 
weather. 
ee and twenty-eight thousand dol- 
rs. 
Ellis inbreathed audibly. A choking sen- 
sation seemed to have caught his throat. He 

shook his head. 

“I—I don't quite understand.” 

“Aint nothin’ to understand,” explained 
Jim. “I got the twenty-eight grand from 
you, and the rest of it from Harrison.” 

“You—you're lying!” The words slipped 
out harshly, almost without thought. Jim 
looked up reprovingly. 

“Gosh, son—I wouldn't say nothin’ like 
that to no stranger. I never lie when it’s 
unnecessary. Look here—” He opened the 
other packet. “Count it, son. It’s the very 
identical hundred thousand that bird Hast- 
ings from Ardmore paid over to Harrison 
less’n two hours ago.” 








T was more than a little difficult for | 

Charles to recover in an instant from this 
final crushing blow. Just when things 
seemed to have worked out perfectly, here 
was this big, blundering detective turning | 
up with the profits of the Oklahoma transac- 
tion and a calm explanation which indicated 
thorough familiarity with Harrison’s com- 
plicity in the affair. 

“What's the matter, Charles?” questioned 
Jim quietly. “Aint worried about your bud- 
dy, are you? We aint plannin’ to put Har- 
rison in stir. Gosh, no! You and him 
sure made a swell investment of the Com- 
pany’s money. They’re awful obliged—or | 
will be when I tell ‘em.” 

It seemed to the pudgy little bookkeeper 
that the room was whirling with undue 
rapidity. Before his dazed eyes the words 
“Why?” and “How?” seemed to leap from 
space and hammer into his brain. His lips 
uttered the question. 

“What—what made you suspect Harri- 
son ?” 

Jim gazed upon him benignly. 

“You told me yourself, Charles.” 





















You will see the figure of the 
Dutch Boy Painter on every 
keg of Dutch Boy white-lead. 
It guarantees a product of 
the highest quality. In addi- 
tion to white-lead, there are 
also made under this trade- 
mark: red-lead, solder, bab- 
bitt metals, and flatting oil 
for use with white-lead in 
painting interiors. 
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What paint will you 
use this spring? 


arty house-owners today 
will answer that question 
by saying, “‘Paint madeof Dutch 
Boy white-lead and pure linseed 
oil.” Why do they prefer this 
paint? 

Dutch Boy white-lead is pure 
white-lead, corroded from the 
metal, lead. It makes an all-lead 
paint which resists the attacks 
of the weather. It gives sure 
protection. 

If your house needs paint, if it 
is beginning to look a bit weather- 
worn and shabby—cover it now 
with Dutch Boy white-lead paint. 
Thus you insure yourself against 
loss from decay. You increase the 
value of your property. A well- 
painted house brings a higher 
price than one that is paint- 
starved. 

Dutch Boy white-lead paint is 
very reasonable in price. Only 
100 pounds of Dutch Boy white- 
lead is required to make seven 
gallons of pure lead paint. The 
real economy, however, in using 
this paint begins after you buy 
it. Dutch Boy white-lead paint 
is durable under all kinds of 
weather. It does not crack or 
scale. It enables you to save the 


cost of repairs you would have 
to make sooner or later on un- 
painted and deteriorating prop- 
erty. It lengthens the period be- 
tween repaintings. And each 
succeeding year the appearance 
and the condition of the house 
painted with white-lead make 
evident the superiority of a pure 
lead paint. 

For first-hand information on 
Dutch Boy white-lead paint con- 
sult the most reliable painter in 
your neighborhood. He knows 
its qualities and its suitability 
for your particular job. 


Write for new paint booklet 


“Decorating the Home”’ is a new 
free booklet illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
It will be sent you if you write 
our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State 
Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave- 
nue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 
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Your Hair 
Is like garden foliage. 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


This is what famous experts told me years ago 
about hair 

The scalp is like a garden. Dandruff and 
hardened ail are like weeds. They stifle the 
roots that grow there 

The scalp must be cultivated, cleaned and 
fertilized, like the soi] of a garden. Then hair 
will flourish just as flowers thrive under like 
conditions. Neglect those things, and hair like 
flowers will fail 

They combined for me the best hair helps they 
knew Since then they have added some better 
discoveries They concentrated the formula I 
apply it with an eye-dropper directly to the scalp 
It takes but a minute per day 

As a result I gained luxuriant hair. Today it 
is thick and lustrous—finer far than 40 years ago 
I have never had falling hair or dandruff. Despite 
my age. I have never had a touch of gray My 
hair for many years has been my greatest glory 

Now I am having the same help made for you 
It is called Edna Wallace Hopper’s Hair Youth 
All toilet counters supply it at 50c and $1 

I wish I could induce all people to use it. It is 
so essential, it means so much. It is such a pity 
not to give your hair a chance 

I will gladly mail a trial bottle of Hair Youth 
if you will send this coupon. Please let it show 
you the way to healthy hair 


For Trial Bottle “ * 


Mail this today to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10¢ for post 
age and packing on a sample of Hair Youth 
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IMPROVED 
LINCOLN LOG 
WREN HOUSE 


Made from real LINCOLN LOGS— 
Shipped “knocked down”—easily as- 
sembledina few minutes—NO NAILS 
—the improved construction enables 
the house to be bolted together “in a 
jiffy’. MAIL COUPON NOW. 
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JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. j 
Room 199, 234 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
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— HOUSES —Money to be returned if not 4 
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“I told you?” 

“Sure. That very first day. Y’see, son, 
| you ought to always learn that it aint no 
good taking a feller into your confidence 
unless you go the whole hog. You met me 
that day an’ told me a wonderful little 
story—one of the best I've ever heard. I 
sure enjoyed it—because for one thing it 
started me thinking, an’ I sort o° like to 
think—sometimes. It’s so amusing. 

“Well, here’s what I thought: ‘Clever kid,’ 
I says to myself, meaning you. ‘And it’s 
a cinch he’s got some reason besides what 
he claims for tellin’ me all this. Now if 
he’s got a reason, it’s kind of up to me to 
find out what that reason is.’ 

“Well, Charles, I goes on and figures this- 
away: ‘His scheme is too good to be true,’ 
I says to myself. ‘He’s pulled a clever stunt 
an’ he aint content to stop there. In other 
words,’ I says to myself, ‘he’s being too 
damned clever. Therefore,’ I says, ‘he’s try- 
ing to cover up somebody.’ 

“Now, right away, son, I seen that fitted 
in nice an’ pretty with my idea that you 
hadn't been playin’ a lone hand in this 
game. Too risky, I figured. An’ there was 
only two folks you could have been mixed 
up with. One was the president. The other 
was the cashier. I could flip a nickel an’ 
call heads or tails. 

“But you made it easy for me, because 
you told me it was the cashier.” 

“H-h-how did I tell you?” 

“By explaining how dog-goned innocent 
that feller was. Son, there couldn't no man 
be as innocent as you made Harrison out 
to be, an’ him not be a crook, too. An’ 
once I got the Harrison hunch, -it was a 
cinch to check up on him. An’ tonight 
when he got back to his rooms, I just bor- 
rowed that hundred thousand off him.” Jim 
relighted his cigar. “Aint it simple, Charles? 
Aint it easy as falling off a log?” 

Charles did not answer immediately. He 
was undecided whether it was as easy as 
Jim claimed, or whether he had grossly un- 
derestimated Hanvey’s ability. He preferred 
the latter idea. 

And then he felt anger surging within 
him—anger which was an outgrowth of the 
keen, stabbing disappointment at this sud- 
den crumbling of his dreams. He wanted to 
cry .... The Brobdignagian form of the 
unkempt detective seemed to taunt him. 
. . .. His voice rose, shrill with hysteria. 

“TI trusted you, Jim Hanvey; I trusted you 
—and you threw me down. You did me a 
dirty trick. You double-crossed me. You— 

“Them’s harsh words, Charles. I wouldn’t 
git so peeved if I was you.” 

“But—but—” Charles seemed about to 
weep. “You're going back on your word. 
You promised me—” 

“Immunity,” drawled Hanvey. There was 
no sarcasm in his voice, but something very 
like regret. “One hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of immunity. Think it over, son.” 


IN DAY’S VORK 
(Continued from page 47) 


and canned milk—these the camp lived by. 
The valley was one in name only, being a 
rocky, grassy, wild-flowery little cup some 
eight thousand feet above sea-level, scooped 
out of ten-thousand-foot mountain land. 

By every tradition Lila Murchison should 
have been in endless danger here. As a 
matter of fact, her safety was complete. It 
was rather too complete, as she was to learn 
at last. 

“Good day, ma'am,” was the unchanging 
greeting of all the miners and millmen. 

Husky, bull-necked men they were, swing- 
ing up and down the trails that soared to 
mine and mill. For them there were two 
kinds of women, no more: a rough yet 





serviceable classification. They were highly, 
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Freedom from constipation 
usually means buoyancy in 
thought and action. 
oto, © 
‘a-mint 
The Laxative 
You Chew Like Gum 
is a regulator you can regulate 
to your own needs without in- 
convenience. 
No taste but delicious mint 
Feen-a-mint is a very com- 
fortable laxative. Children 
love it. 

At druggists, 15c, 25c and 
$1.00,slightlyhigherinCanada. 
Write for free sample 
Health Products Corporation 
113 No. 13th St., Newark, N. J. 


WIN $1000 
Quick and Easy 
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Put Each Movie Star 
In a Separate Room 


By drawing 3 straight lines, you can put each of these 6 
Movie Stars in a separate Room. Then cut out this Ad- 
vertisement and send itto us right away with your Name 
and complete Address. We'll immediately credit you 
with 100 eons and tell yeqhew easy it fs to a ue 
the additional ** Points” to make you winner of the 
$1,000, This Contest closes May 15, 1926. Duplicate 
Prizes wil] be awarded in case of a tie. 


Send No 


Just your Solution and your full Name and complete 
Address. Enter this Contest to win! Your chance is as 
good as anybody's! Think what you can do with $1,000 
cash! There is no time to lose! Suick action can bring 
you $100 Extra. Send your Solution NOW ! 
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© THE WOMAN of genuine social distinction, only a very few 

perfumes are acceptable . . . Among them is Rigaud’s Un Air 
Embaumé, a truly continental fragrance of most intriguing person- 
ality . . . Parfum Un Air Embaumé and the various other aids to 
loveliness, bearing this same delicate scent, are all created in Paris 
Doubtless you know them. o& & & ow 


Of course, you know from the newspapers that this was the perfume 
selected to scent the Vanderbilt house at the time of the recent 
Consuelo Vanderbilt-Earl E. T. Smith wedding. 
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“Betty, what have you done to your hair? 


You look 10 years younger! 


199 


“Sage and Sulphur did it. Not a gray hair left!” 


Smart women never let themselves look old! 
Gray hair, however handsome, denotes advanc- 
ing age. 

We all know the advantages of a youthful 
appearance. 

four hair is your charm. It makes or mars 
the face. When your hair fades, turns gray and 
looks streaked, just a few applications of Sage 
Tea and Sulphur enhance its appearance a 
hundred-fold. 

Don't stay gray! Look young! pod mal 
pare the recipe at home or get from any drug 
store a bottle of ‘‘Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur 
Compound"’ for only 75 cents. This is merely 


the old-time recipe improved by the addition 
of other ingredients. Thousands of folks rely 
upon this ready-to-use preparation, because it 
darkens the hair beautifully; besides, no one 
can possibly tell, as it darkens so naturally and 
evenly. 

You simply moisten a sponge or soft brush 
with it, drawing this through the hair, taking 
one small strand at a time. By morning the 
gray hair disappears; after another application 
or two, its natural color is restored and it be- 
comes thick, glossy and lustrous, and you ap- 
pear years younger. Wyeth Chemical Co., Inc., 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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solemnly respectful to Lila Murchison. St 
had it from Dan that these same men dug 
jovial thumbs into the ribs of Janie Jack 
pine while she was dealing out the potatos 
and graniteware teapots, to see her wrigg! 
and giggle. 

Fully as frozen and reverential were th 
young metallurgists, assayers, surveyors an 
engineers who made up Wald’s and Dan 
staff. She had them all in for a species o 














house-warming two or three nights after sh 
and Dan arrived. They came in polishe 
puttees and military breeches, with whit 
shirts and civilian coats. She played ths 


| phonograph for them, and danced with eact 


in weary turn. Each talked about himself 
but on any other than that enthralling topic 
was tongue-tied with Respect for Woman- 
hood. Was Lila not a Married Lady? 

Stepan Stoyanich arrived in the valley on 
the third day. He had carried his blanket- 
roll the seven stiff miles from Cameo, and 
asked Wald for a job. The manager put 
him to dragging the daily water-supply for 
the settlement in galvanized buckets from 
the little log spring-house. 


EVER, Lila Murchison was persuaded, 
4 would she forget her first conversation 
with this man whom she had first seen sleep- 
ing on the train. Thrilling on a silver morning 
over her electric range’s nickel and porcelain, 
she had glanced up at a footfall in the 
brush just beyond -the kitchen door. That 
mouth had met her gaze, and simultaneously 


| she discovered what the eyes were—open. 


“Where you want heem?” the mouth 
asked. 
“On—the sink,” she answered distractedly. 


And those terrifying thoughts came surg- 


ing again. Dust and blood..... They 
mustn't! Dust and sweat. Dan Murchison 
hiding behind the scenes. What word 


to describe the eyes? She would concentrate 
on the eyes. Bold? No. Experienced? 
Yes, that was it. Experienced, as a woman 
understands the word. 

Stepan Stoyanich heaved the pails to the 
sink-board without a splash. A denim 
sleeve scraped across his face. He looked 
at her and grinned. 

“Hotter’n damn’ dog is get ’em, vork like 
dis,’ he observed affably. 

The repelling of proffered confidences was 
a trick known to Lila out of old days. 

“I suppose one does indeed,” she said 
levelly, impersonally. 

The man appeared too dull-witted to 
catch the implied, “You can go now.” 

“Vall, yass,” he rambled. “Pretty hart 
vork, man gettin’ along past forty. Used 
vork lots harder, me, less money, ol’ coun- 
try—Serbia, you call heem? Yoonger dem 
days—don’t give so much damn.” 

She permitted her lips a faint smile. 
Those experienced eyes were looking beneath 
the surfaces of her own. They were pene- 
trating without effort, as if they knew al- 
ready what was to be found there. Wildly 
she wished for home, where nobody ever 
looked beneath surfaces. 

“Name Stepan Stoyanich, me. Got planty 
fam’ly, ol’ country. Vife, five kits. No— 
six kits! Always I am forget how one wass 
on de vay, time I comin’ dis country. Huh- 
huh!” 

She concluded to hear him out, as one 
would patiently hear out an animated child. 

“Quit dose ol’ country,” he went on, “after 
de Var. Second Balkan Var, you call heem? 
Yes. Hell of a time, dem Var. Nothing 
afterward hardly could anybody eat. Why 
it was I comin’ over here. Huh-huh!” 

His laugh intimated that the whole mat- 
ter was a good joke on himself. He slapped 
his pockets for his tobacco-sack. 

“Alvays I’m think about ol’-lady-my-vife, 
dem times. Happen I was round home wit’ 
army, time she was—what you say it?— 
due. Heh? Yeh, for de fivet kit. Fighting 
all around we wass, and I go sneak off to 
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Frocks Sheer and Enticing 


aS 


you will 


Under the most trying of hygienic handicaps! 


—plus an easy-disposal feature every woman will appreciate 





By Exten J. Buckianp, Graduate Nurse 


HE oldest of hygienic problems re- 
mains a problem no longer! 


By perfecting an entirely new method, 
modern science has supplanted the old-time 
sanitary pad with protection that is real. 


Dainty frocks, sheer and misty, go now 
with care-free minds—any time, any day. You 
are immaculate, and know it beyond all doubt! 


Factors that have upset former 
hygienic theories 
This new way is Kotex, the scientific sani- 
tary pad. Nurses in wartime France first 
discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton— covered with spe- 
cially processed, soft-finished gauze. 


There is no bother, no expense, 
of laundry. Simply discard Kotex 
as you would a sheet of tissue — 
without embarrassment. 


It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen 
times its own weight in moisture. 


It is five times as absorbent as ordinary 
cotton pads. 


cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 





Is 














Eight in every ten women have 
adopted this new way that solves 
woman's oldest hygienic problem 
so amazingly by banishing the un- 
certainties of old methods 








KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORAZES 


Each Kotex pad deodorizes with a new 
secret disinfectant—a factor of greatest im- 
portance, 

> he. @ 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It 
will make a great difference in your view- 
point, in your peace of mind and your health. 


60% of many ills, according to many lead- 
ing medical authorities, are traced to the use 
of unsafe and unsanitary makeshift methods. 


Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


Kotex comes in sanitary sealed packages 
of twelve, in 2 sizes: the Regular, and Kotex- 
Super. At all better drug and department 
stores, everywhere. 


Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the 
improvements, mental and physical, that it 
provides. Write today for “Personal Hy- 
giene” booklet. Sample of Kotex will be 


mailed you without charge. 
Cellucotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 








Kotex-Super: 
We per dozen 


Easy Disposal 
and 2 other important 
factors 





No laundry. As easy to 
(1) dispose of as a piece of 
tissue — thus ending the 
trying problem of disposal. 





Utter protection — Kotex 

(2) absorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture; 5 
times that of the ordinary 
cotton pad, and it deodor- 
izes, thus assuring double 
protection. 





Easy to buy anywhere.® 
(3) Many stores keep them 
ready-wrapped in plain 
paper—simply help your- 


self, pay the clerk, that 
is all. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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dae t EYES 
Reward this Care 


A few drops of Murine, night 
and morning, are sufficient to 
keep your EYES always ina 
clear, bright, healthy condition. 
It soothes and refreshes EYES 
wearied by reading, sewing or 
office work — relieves the irrita- 
tion caused by exposure to sun, 
wind and dust. 


Murine is quickly and easily 
applied with its combination 
stopper and eye dropper. No 
wasteful, unsanitary eye cup is 
used. Try a bottle of this long- 
trusted lotion and see what a 
difference it makes. 


Our illustrated books on “Eye Care 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 29, Chicago 


URINE 


OUR 


EYES 











Promote 
good Health 


Take care of your stomach. 
It is the best friend you have. 
HOSTETTERS Celebrated 
Stomach Bitters taken before 
meals—improves the appetite, 
aids digestion and imparts 
a feeling of robust health. 

At All 

Druggists 

THE 


HOSTETTER CoO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HOSTETTER’S 


CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS 





|stood dead-green against the 





Some of de boys was 
in little barn on our 
it in, hit wit’ shell 


my farm, see fam'ly. 

shot, not killed, lyin’ 
place. House we live 
long time ago. 
‘Stepan, halp me out.’ 
you.’ Take ol’ lady in dose barn, fix up 
nice place. Officer come lookin’ in door, 
say: ‘Come on out here and fight, pig. I 
say: ‘To hell wit’ you,’ I say. ‘I got bigger 
vork dan fighting,’ I say; and he vent avay 
I halp her out, sure. Everyt’ing goes fine 
and dandy. Huh-huh!” 

“But—the boys ?” 

Cold waves tingled in her throat and chest. 

“Boys don't give dam. Just lay there an’ 
yell, ‘cause all shot. Happen like dat to 
their ol’ lady, they'd done same way like 
me. Ol’ country people aint care about dem 
tings like over here. All—what you say 
it?—all in day’s vork. Yes?” 

He grinned amiably. His chief emotion 
just now appeared to be a childlike pride 
at having achieved a fine English expres- 
sion. 


I say: 


be A lived almost hysterically through 
that summer and the frosty golden fall 
that followed. Dan had bought her a saddle- 
horse and a rifle, and three or four times a 
week she galloped through the pines to 
Cameo for the company mail. At intervals 
she took Dan and Wald, much against their 
wills, on after-supper tours of the bunk- 
houses, where she sang and strummed a 
banjo-uke. The men liked her, and showed 
it by sitting like wooden images till she rose 
to leave. Often during these visits they 
heard Janie Jackpine in the boarding-house 
dining-room shrieking with laughter at the 
jestings of some of the more goatish; of the 
younger men. 

She made Dan take her down into the 
mine, despite his protests that the men be- 
lieved a woman underground brought bad 
luck. 

“It’s wonderful!” she whispered again and 
again, as they sloshed through dim drifts 
a-roar with the thutter of drills or climbed 
down whispering manways. 

“Wouldn't be so wonderful if anything 
happened to bust down here sometime,’ Dan 
grumbled. 

“Is there danger?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Always is, in a mine,” he said casually. 

By December a battle was raging in the 
soul of Lila Murchison. The doctor, called 
by Dan from Silvertip, advised her not to 
worry, to live sensibly. Surely she was 
striving to do so, to skim along over the 
surfaces of things. Janie Jackpine was 
class-conscious, so that there were no con- 
fidences between the only two women of 
Apex Valley. Lila would have seized with 
gratitude any chance for them, had Janie 
offered. 

“Auto,” the doctor had said bluffly. 
“Come down to Silvertip at least a week in 
advance, young woman.” 


we wore along. Snow sifted and 
poured out of the fragment of sky left 
to Apex Valley by the belting hills. Pines 
snow; the 
shouts of men in the mornings shivered 
through an atmosphere as brittle as glass. 

Out of their high respect, all the men had 
taken to looking the other way as they 
passed the Murchison bungalow. Lila was 
on a pedestal, and lovingly ignored. She 
often laughed while the tears stung her eye- 
balls over Janie Jackpine’s new manner 
toward her: a sort of pained haughtiness. 
Alone of all the men in camp, Stepan Stoya- 
nich had not changed. 

“You and me—we know!” she fancied him 
wanting to say whenever he stumbled into 
view with his water-pails out of the cur- 
taining snow. How she loathed him! 

“Tomorrow,” said Dan one morning late 
in May, “we'll be going to Silvertip.” 


Ol’-lady-my-vife say: | 
‘Sure I halp | 
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ndispensable to the 
toilette of well-groomed 
women for more than 
20 years, De Miracle is 
the original liquid that 
quickly and gently re- 
moves hair at the roots. 


60c, $1, $2—Everywhere, or direct from 
De Miracle, 138 West 14th St., New York 


Lyon) | Fiver 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 8-18. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and mar- 
tins of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
of The Writer’s Monthly 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
> THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. $2. Springfield. Mass. 





igh School 
eee Course in 
—— 2 Years 


This simplified, complete High School 
Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for ag tocollege, business, 


20 Other ' Over ree sent OM Bus- 
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A CHALLENGE 
We'll make a little wager with you that 
if you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you’ll come back for more. 
LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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Do you do 
this, too? 


HEY’RE very 
strictin the police 
department at inspec- 
tion time. And this 
officer’s problem used 
to be watching his 
coat collar—dandruff. 
Not any more, 
though, because now 
he’s learned a way to 
correct it. If you’re 
troubled the same way 
you'll be glad for this 
suggestion. 


* * * 


The unsightly “white coat col- 
lar’ —showered with dandruff— 


is rapidly going out of style. 


And the way to correct it is a 
very simple one. Just mark down 
the following statement as a fact: 


Listerine and dandruff do not 
get along together. Try the Lis- 
terine treatment if you doubt it. 


Just apply Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, to the scalp. Gener- 
ously; full strength. Massage it 
in vigorously for several minutes 
and enjoy that clean, tingling, 
exhilarating feeling it brings. 

After such a treatment 
know your scalp is antiseptical] 
clean. And a clean scalp usually 
means a health 
free from that 
danger signal of baldness—dan- 
druff. 

You’ll thank us for passing this 
tip along to you. It’s a new use 
for an old friend—Listerine.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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Note how the Pro-phy-lac-tic gets 
behind the rear molars and fits the 
inside contour of the teeth. It hugs 
the curves of each tooth and penetrates 
deeply into the crevices between. 


Could your 
back teeth 


stand a smile? 


Give all your teeth _ 


a square deal, 
This brush does it ¥ 


1,” geben can side- 
step this scien- 
tific brush. The way _.:. 


it is built is a guaran- 
tee that it will reach 












every tooth. 

First there is the 3 
curved bristle surface. 
It curves the way your 8 


jaw curves. Next there 
is the big, cone-shaped 
end tuft. 

This makes those re- ¥ 
mote rear molars as ac- 
cessible as your front 
teeth. And then you 
have a curved handle, 
curved so that it goes 
toward your teeth, 
making the Pro-phy- : 
lac-tic comfortable to 
use. 

The Pro-phy-lac- 
tic gets in between 
teeth. The saw-tooth 
bristles pryintoevery 
crevice and dislodge 
particles which other- 
wise might hide away 
and cause trouble. 


Prices in the United 
States and Canada: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, 50c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, 40¢; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 
25c. Made in three 
different bristle tex- 
tures—hard, medium, 


soft. 











There was fear in his eyes, a scared, 
stupid reverence in his tone. She would 
have been impatient with him if she hadn't 
felt so sorry for him. He had arranged for 
the use of Wald’s big car on the following 


}|day. The roads were reported good below 
Cameo. Around them in that mountain 
world the hold of winter was not yet 
broken, but the sun had fought far north 
again, and under the snows the soil was 
quickening with spring 

HE was awakened that night by the 


scratch of wary boots over the bedroom 
floor. It was Dan, dressing in the dark; 
she knew every heave and grunt the process 
involved. Out o.. the porch two smothered 
voices were conversing, but all that reached 
her ears was a 2um-m-m, zoom-m-m 

“Danny!” 

“Yes, dear?” 

Nothing more horrible than to hear a 
frightened man try to seem brightly casual 
at four of a morning 

“What's the matter? 
Please!” 

Outside, the packed snow creaked under 
heavy boots; voices muttered. In its panic 
the whole camp was being considerate of 
Lila Murchison; she could feel the con- 
spiracy of quiet 

“Why—nothing’s the matter,” Dan’s voice 
came haltingly after a time. “Not a thing. 
You go on to sleep again. Not time to start 
for Silvertip yet awhile.” 

Before he thought to relax his features in 
the light’s sudden glow, she had spied his 
clamped lips 

“Listen, dearest,” he said; “there’s been a 
little slip-up, to be perfectly frank, at the 


Turn on the light. 


works. Nothing serious. No, I’m not going 
to tell you what it is, because you’d just 
worry when there isn’t any use. I've just 


got to go down—uh, go up there, up the 
hill, I mean, hang around the shafthead, 
just be on hand—” 

She knew he lied 

“And when it gets a little lighter outside,” 
he was prattling, “why, Masterson’s going 
to take you to Silvertip, and I’m coming 
along later.” 

Her fingers were stiffening, bending back. 
The bedclothes weighed like lead. Dan and 
the light-bulb were swinging slowly among 
the reeling walls of the room. His voice 
came from far. 

“Well, Uve got to be moving.” 

His face, grown bulbous as a red moon, 


was drifting down toward her own. He 
was preparing to kiss her good-by. 

“Oh, God,” sighed Lila Murchison, and 
fainted. 


URING that first soaring back to sights 
and sounds, all she heard was a well- 


| known voice talking with firm good-humor. 


“Get out now,” it was saying. “I’m been 
doctor here. Get out. Beat it on up de 
trail. Leave everyt’ings to me.” 

Some weakening protest there was, but it 
dropped away before the door’s soft slam- 
ming Stepan Stoyanich swung himself 
about and came shuffling toward her. 

“I wass been stick around outside, soon 
as dem boys starts pilin’ uphill,” he said. 
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“Figuring maybe you need halp same as 
boys in de drift. I halp—” 

“What's happened at the mine?” she brok« 
in wildly. “Tell me, quick!” 

“Sure, I tell you.” Her eyes were drawn 
to that mouth again; she could not look 
away. “You got good right to know. "Taint 
so bad. Eight, maybe ten, dose boys or 
seven-hoondert level been caught behind 
cave-in Everyone is called out for tak 
turns diggin’. Mos’ likely none is died.” 

“Where's my husband ?” 

“Why—he iss down dere too. Takin’ sams 
chances like other boys Fast _ blastin’, 
smoke, no timberin’ goin’ troo dose pile-uy 
rocks ‘Taint so good, but not so bad 
neither.” 

Anguish whelmed her. Noting the lift of 
her chin, Stepan instantly stretched out his 
fist-butted forearm above her 

“Catch holt,” he ordered 

She did, with both hands. Violet waves 
rolled over her eyes, but through them she 
saw the eyes of Stepan Stoyanich. And the 
message that she read in those eyes was 
that he was going to help her, and that he 
knew exactly how to help her. He was 
Stepan Stoyanich, who had helped the old 
lady his wife while the smashed and the 
dying groaned around him—who had brought 
forth life in a valley of death 

And now—for her that blessed 
sheathed arm of iron! 

She had said ‘there 
face. Yet now in that same face Lila 
Murchison was seeing everything she so 
desperately needed. Sympathy, understand- 
ing, knowledge; and no whit of blear-eyed 


flannel- 


was nothing in his 


pity. Sure confidence, but no lying promise 
of ease. Assurance that life pounded in this 
crimson tempo under the stars; that the 


day’s work was mortally hard, and this was 


but one of its tasks. Courage. ... . 


E brought her through, did Stepan 

Stoyanich. And he brought the boy 
through too. Of mother and boy he took 
what the doctor called really professional 
care. The doctor arrived late that afternoon, 
when all the entombed men had been dug 
out unharmed, and excitement was at a low 
mark in Apex Valley. 

Lila talked with Stepan once after the 
event, and that was the last she ever saw 
of him. He came up from the bunkhouse 
one spring morning, shortly before the 
grocery truck was scheduled to leave for 
Cameo. Little Dan was perhaps three weeks 
old, and Lila was giving the tip of his nose 
a sun-and-wind bath on the bungalow porch. 
Stepan was wearing the bluest suit ever 
shipped out of a Chicago mail-order house, 
and the shiniest celluloid collar 

“Vell,” he said, “guess it’s been good-by 
dis time. Goin’ ol’ country, me. Back to 
ol’ lady and kits. Been holdin’ de money 
like hell ever since time comin’ dese here 
America. Got joost about enough now.” 

He held out to her the arm which once 
upon a time she had grasped as one who 
drowns in a sea of pain. She took his hand, 
and looked into his eyes, trying to make 
handclasp and gaze say some small part of 
what age-old inhibitions would not, even 
now, permit her tongue to utter. 








JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


No living American writer shares with Mr. Cabell the place he has 
made for himself in the literature of this era. 
appeared, American and European critics joined in a chorus of 
praise for the book. The stories by Mr. Cabell that are appearing 
in this magazine are all in the spirit of “Jurgen.” 
present group is scheduled to appear in the next—the May— issue. 


When ‘‘Jurgen” 


The last of the 
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“Your car certainly rides a lot easier than mine, but don’t you find that 
balloon tires wear out faster than cords?” 


“Not these; theyre Kelly-Springfields.” 
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The Easter Quinterte Package, a joveus 


assortment that wil be most popular thes 


year. This package, decked for the holiday 


season, contains many of your /atourttes 


CHOCOLATES 


It is bard to select between these three 


Ye? ERE are gay Easter packages of Johnston's . . . for ee oe ae 
‘those who observe the pleasant custom of making or na 
gifts on this bright day of rejoicing. At this, as 

at other gift times, the choice is Johnston's . 


your gift to the sweetest lady in all the world. 


By ere 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY + NEW YORK + CHICAGO MILWAUKEE + MINNEAPOLIS 


You will find a special agency for Johnston's Chocolates in one of the better class stores in your neighborhood 








